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WHO SANG PINDAR'S VICTORY ODES? 


Since the mid-nineteenth century most scholars seem to have 
assumed that choral and monodic lyric were different genres.’ In 
his edition of the lyric poets Diehl even discarded the "chronological" 
arrangement of poets that had been established in late antiquity, in 
favor of a classification that grouped "choral" poets like Alcman, 
Stesichorus, and Ibycus apart from poets like Sappho, Anacreon, 
and Corinna.? But the notion of a firm distinction between choral 
and monodic poetry has no ancient authority.? The ancients classified 
poetry according to function, e.g., eis theous, eis anthropous, eis theous 
kai anthropous (e.g., partheneia), eis tas prospiptousas peristaseis (e.g., 
emporika); thus hymnos is opposed to threnos, paian to dithyrambos. If 
choral song is mentioned at all, it is without specific reference to 
monody.* Plato in Laws 6.764e separates contest performances of 
monodic poetry by rhapsodes, kitharodes, and auletes from choral 
performances, but only for purposes of judging.? 

I would like to suggest that the ancients failed to draw a sharp 
distinction between "choral" and "monodic" poetry because in prac- 


! E.g., K. O. Mueller, Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur [1841] (Stuttgart 1882) 
275-6; Th. Bergk, Griechische Literaturgeschichte 11 (Berlin 1883) 166; U. v. Wilamowitz, 
Einleitung in die Attische Tragoedie = Euripides Herakles I (Berlin 1889) 73—5; E. Reisch, 
“Chor,” RE (1899) 2373-83; H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poetry (London 1906); F. 
Dornseiff, Pindars Stil (Berlin 1921) 8—9; Schmid-Staehlin, GGL 1. 1 (Munich 1929) 
453-7. For detailed discussion of the problem, see M. Davies, “Monody, Choral Lyric, 
and the Tyranny of the Handbook” CQ 38 (1988). 

? E, Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca (Leipzig 1922—24) iii. 

3 Cf. A. E. Harvey, "The Classification of Greek Lyric Poetry," CQ 5 (1955) 
159, n. 3; R. Pfeiffer, A History of Classical Scholarship (Oxford 1968) 282—3. 

TH Faerber, Die Lyrik in der Kunsttheorie der Antike (Munich 1936) 16; R. Fowler, 
The Nature of Early Greek Lyric (Phoenix Suppl. 21; Toronto 1987) 132, n. 51. 

? G. M. Kirkwood, Early Greek Monody (Ithaca 1974) 212, n. 16; cf. C. M. Bowra, 
Greek Lyric Poetry’, (Oxford 1961) 4-6. 
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tice the two modes of performance were often combined. In addition 
to solo song, sometimes accompanied by lyre or aulos, there were 
songs sung by choirs, like Alcman's Louvre partheneion (PMG frag. 
1), and songs sung by a soloist and danced by a chorus, to the lyre 
or aulos. All three modes of presentation are described by Homer: 
in Il. 9.186—9 Achilles plays the phorminx and sings of the famous 
deeds of men (monody); 22.391—2 suggests that the Achaeans join 
him in singing a paean because they have killed Hector (choir; cf. 
1.472—4); in Od. 8.261—4, Demodocus sings to the phorminx while the 
young Phaeacian men dance (soloist with dancing chorus; cf. I. 
18.569—72; Od. 23.143—7).5 

'The type of performance in which a bard's song is accompanied 
by dancing seems particularly suitable for longer poems that could 
not easily be recited by a choir, like Stesichorus' long lyric poem 
about Oedipus’ family, or his Geryoneis.” Since ancient scholars 
characterize Stesichorus as soloist in the Homeric tradition,® the 
choros in his name—whether it is programmatic or what his father 
gave him?— signifies not choir, but dance: “he was called Stesichorus 
because he first set up dance (yopóv) for songs to the lyre (xWWapwi6ia)” 
(Suda S 1095 IV 433 Adler); there is no reason to assume that choros 
refers to “choruses of song." 1° That the term stesichoros refers to the 
dance is shown by a verse inscription on a red-figured vase, where 
Muses or Graces are said to be “leading ... a hymn that sets the 
dance going” (otnoixopov tyvov &yoiwco);!! Beazley, in his notes on 
this inscription, compared the opening lines of Pindar’s Pythian 1, 


$ Cf. G. S. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry (London 1891) 21—5. 

? p. J. Parsons, “The Lille ‘Stesichorus’,” ZPE 26 (1977) 7—36. Cf. M. L. West, 
“Stesichorus” CQ 21 (1971) 312-3; M. Haslam, "Stesichorean Metre,” QUCC 17 (1974) 
33; M. Davies, "The Paroemiographers on ta tria tén Stesichorou," JHS 102 (1982) 210 
n. 12; L. E. Rossi, "Feste Religiose e Letteratura," Orpheus n.s. 4 (1983) 8—9, 18; C. P. 
Segal, Cambridge History of Classical Literature 1 (Cambridge 1985) 187. 

8 Cf. Heraclides Ponticus frag. 157 Wehrli; Paus. 9.11.2 = Stes. frag. 230P; 
Quintilian 10.1.62; Antipater Thess. (?) 74 (Garl. Phil. 485—6 G—P); Dio Chr. 55.7; cf. 
Rossi (n. 7 above) 6, n. 3. 

9 Cf. M. R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greck Poets (Baltimore 1981) 31—2. 

10 So J. M. Edmonds in the Loeb Lyra Graeca, vol. 2 (London 1921) 22; Segal 
(n. 7 above) 187; but see J. D. Beazley, AJA 52 (1948) 338, no. 3. 

U See H. R. Immerwahr, “Book Rolls on Attic Vases,” (Festschrift B. L. Ullman: 
Storia e Letteratura 93; Rome 1964) 19, no. 2. Since the book roll is half-open and an 
auletes is playing, it is natural to think of the phrase as poetry; the accusative is surely 
right, with part of the phrase left out; cf. Beazley (n. 10). The Muse Hesiod calls 
Terpsichore (Th. 78) is given the name Stesichore on the Frangois vase; see M. 
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where dancers listen to the phorminx, and the singers (aoido?) obey 
the opening bars of the "preludes that lead the dance” (&ynouópov 
npooipiev). Since the scene the poet imagines is Zeus’ house on Mt. 
Olympus, the lyre player is Apollo and the singers are the Muses.!? 
Miss Dale compares the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, where Apollo plays 
a phorminx with a golden plectrum, the Muses sing in relay (àpefó- 
pevar, as in Jl. 1.608—4) of the immortal gifts of the gods and the 
sufferings of human beings, while the Graces, Seasons, Harmonia, 
Hebe, and Aphrodite dance, holding each other by the wrists (182— 
206).!? In both Pindar's ode and the Hymn the singers do not dance 
and the dancers do not sing, and in the Hymn, presumably only one 
Muse sings at a time.!^ 

Since there is no reason to suppose that Stesichorus’ poems 
were sung by choirs, there is no need to assume that the triadic 
structure he is said to have used in all his poetry (Suda T 586 IV 
Adler) denotes "choral" performance. A, A, B verse patterns were 
employed for *monodic poems" by Sappho and Alcaeus, as well as 
for Alcman's Louvre partheneion (PMG frag. 1),'? where the speaker 
is a maiden who describes the other nine girls in her choral group 
participating in a festival.’ In any case, the proverbial “Stesichorus’ 
Three” (ta tria tón Stesichorou) more likely refer to the first three 
verses of his famous Palinode than to the elements of the triad, 
strophe-antistrophos-epodos, as the Suda understood it.'7 Perhaps, since 
in his poems and in Alcman’s partheneion the triadic stanzas are 
longer than in Aeolic verse, the formal divisions of the triad associated 


Cristofani, "Materiali per servire alla storia del vaso François,” BdA 72 (1980) 177-8. 
But the anomalous Stesichore cannot be taken as evidence that the painter knew the 
poetry of Stesichorus; cf. R. Janko, “The Shield of Heracles,” CQ 36 (1986) 40, n. 14. 

12 W, Kranz, "Der Eingang des ersten Pythischen Siegesliedes,” Studien zur 
antiken Literatur (Heidelberg 1962) 262 = Sokrates 7 (1919) 258. C£. U. v. Wilamowitz, 
Pindaros (Berlin 1922) 298, n. 1. 

13 A, M. Dale, Collected Papers (Cambridge 1969) 159—60. 

5 Compare Hes. Th. 65—71, where the Muses sing and dance at the same time, 
but without lyre accompaniment. 

15 Davies (n. 7 above) 210. 

‘© Though choral speakers can speak of themselves in both the singular and 
the plural, there is no reason automatically to assume that the song need have been 
sung by all the girls in unison. Various combinations of sub-groups and soloists have 
also been suggested; cf. C. Calame, Les choeurs de jeunes filles en Grèce archaïque (Rome 
1977) 46, n. 1. 

U Davies (n. 7 above) 209. 
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with Stesichorus were employed for the convenience of dancers.!? 
According to the metrical scholia to Pindar, the terms "turn," 
*counter-turn," and “the [turn] sung after" described the movements 
of the chorus: first right, then left, and finally standing in place. But 
the idea that strophe, etc., refer to dancing may have no ancient 
authority, since the allegorical explanation given in the Byzantine 
sources, that choruses moved in imitation of the courses of the sun 
and stars over the stationary earth, is surely fanciful.!? 

With these possibilities in mind, I should like to re-examine our 
information about the performance of victory odes. In discussing 
passages that deal with questions of "voicing" and singing, like 
everyone else, I have always assumed that victory odes were sung by 
choruses unless the poet clearly states otherwise.2° Now I would like 
to look at these passages again, but with the assumption that, unless 
there is evidence to the contrary, the ode was sung as a solo, with or 
without choral-dancing accompaniment. 

In O. 1.17—18 the poet speaks of himself as if he were a solo 
performer, one of several poets who sing about and enjoy the 
hospitality of Hieron:?! “take down your Dorian phorminx from its 
peg" (Aopíav and pdpptyya nacodAov AépBav’). This command to him- 
self introduces a description of the Olympic victory he has been 
asked to celebrate. When in Od. 8.68, the Phaeacian herald takes the 
phorminx off its peg to give to the bard Demodocus, it is a signal that 
he will begin to sing of the famous deeds of men. We know from 
incidental references that epinician songs could be performed without 


8 But strophe can also designate a turn or twist of the music, as in Pherecrates 
145.9 K; cf. W. Kranz, Stasimon (Berlin 1933) 114—5. W. Christ, Metrik (Leipzig 1874) 
615. 

19 Cf. esp. the metrical scholia to Pindar, 3, 306, 311 Dr; similar documents in 
Faerber (n. 4 above) 2, 14—19, translated by W. Mullen, Choreia (Princeton 1982) 223— 
30. According to the Suda (S 1007 IV 425 Adler), stasimon designated a song which 
chorus members sang standing still; cf. schol. E. Or. 140. Miss Dale questioned the 
etymology because "such a divorce of dance from song is contrary to all we know of 
the classical tradition of choral lyric" (n. 13 above) 38. Similarly, Mullen throughout 
assumes that Pindar's choruses danced and sang simultaneously. But as we have seen, 
in certain performances, singers were in fact distinguished from dancers. 

?9 Cf. esp. "The First Person in Pindar," HSCP 67 (1963) 177-253; M. R. 
Lefkowitz, "Autobiographical Fiction in Pindar," HSCP 84 (1980) 29—49; "Pindar's 
Pythian V," EH 31 (1985) 45-9; G. M. Kirkwood, “Pythian 5 ... and the Voice of 
Pindar" ICS 6 (1981) 12-33. 

?! As Wilamowitz observed, (n. 12 above) 233, cf. 240 (on O. 2). 
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choruses, either singing or dancing. In N. 4.18—17 Pindar tells the 
victor “if your father Timocritus were still warmed by the strong 
sun, often playing on his lyre (xi&apttov), and leaning on this melody, 
he would have sung an intricate victory song (épvov xaMívixov)" for 
his son.?? In Aristophanes' Clouds 1355—6, Strepsiades explains how 
he asked his son to take up his lyre (Aópav) and sing a song of 
Simonides (PMG frag. 507), which according to the scholia was a 
victory ode.?? It may be this kind of informal performance, rather 
than a choral performance of his ode, that he has in mind when he 
says in P. 10: 


EAnopa 8 "EQopotov - 

én’ dpi IIrveióv yAvxeiav npoyseóviov épáv 

tov ‘InnoxAgav £u Kat paAAov abv dordaic 

Éxau otepdvev antv £v dA Onoépev v koi nadartépoicg 
véaioív te napOévoii péAnpa. 


I hope, as the citizens of Ephyra pour forth my sweet voice, and with 
my songs to make the victor still more admired, among his age-mates 
and among older men, and sought after by young women. (55—9) 


Here he seems to have in mind two different types of song: earlier 
in the ode (5—6) he speaks of bringing for the victor "the sounding 
voice of men in a komos” (&mkopíav åvõpôv xAvxàv Sra). But this komos, 
too, need have been involved not in the performance of his ode, but 
in some more informal celebration of the victory singing in unison 
as well as dancing.?* In J. 8.3—4 the poet directs young men to send 
someone to bring a komos to the victor Kleandros' door; like the victor 
Arcesilaus in P. 5.22—3, 98—100, he and his achievements are “sung” 
in his home town; in P. 3.73 the poet wishes that he could have come 
to Hieron bringing "golden health and a komos, the glory of the 
Pythian contests." 

A passage in O. 6 has always been taken as firm evidence of 
choral performance, though even here other interpretations are 
possible. The poet has been expressing his friendship, and claiming 
kinship as a Theban with the vector's homeland: 


?? My thanks to Prof. Peter Bing for this reference. 

23 Cf. D. L. Page, “Simonidea,” JHS 71 (1951) 140-2. 

*4 As in, e.g, Ar. frag. 505 K-A; Scut. 281—2; see esp. M. Heath, “Receiving the 
xpos” (forthcoming, AJP 109(2)). Cf. G. Fraustadt, Encomiorum in litteris Graecis usque 
ad Romanam aetatem Historia (diss. Leipzig 1909) 20. 
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avipdow alypataion nÀékov 
notxidov byvov. étpuvov viv étaipous, 
Aivéa, np@tov pev "Hpav napOsvíav xedadijoai, 
yvGvaí T énert’, &pyotov óveiGoc àÀoBÉciw 
ÀAóyot el hebyopev, Bowwtiav bv. &coi yàp &yyshoc dp8dc, 
Bókópov okvtóAa Motoóv, yAuKts kpatijp àyodOéyktov dàoi6àv: 
einov 6& pepvac8a1 Zopaxoooóv te kai ’Optvyiac: 


I weave an intricate hymn for fighting men. Now urge on your 
comrades, Aeneas, first to sing of Hera Parthenia, and then to know 
if we have escaped with truthful speech the ancient jibe “Boeotian 
sow." You are a straight messenger, a skutale of the Muses with their 
beautiful hair, a sweet mixing bowl of loud-sounding songs. Tell men 
to remember Syracuse and Ortygia. (86-92) 


The scholia report that Aeneas was the chorodidaskalos, “whom [Pin- 
dar] employed because his own voice was weak and because he was 
not able to chant (kataAéyew) to the choruses, which most of the poets 
with loud voices did in competition, teaching the choruses themselves” 
(148a: I 186—7; cf. 149a: I 188 Dr; cf. Eust. 32: III 302 Dr). Although 
this information sounds plausible, it has every sign of being an 
aetiology invented to explain why the poet refers to explicitly to 
these fellow Thebans involved in the celebration.?* If Pindar's voice 
had been weak, it is hard to understand why he speaks of himself 
performing odes like O. 1. The story that Sophocles had a weak voice 
(Vit. Soph. 4), which appears to have been intended to explain his 
use of three actors,”° is similarly contradicted by stories of his singing 
to the lyre in his Thamyras (Vit. 5), his singing the part of Nausicaa 
in his Plyntriai (T 29-30 Radt), and dying while straining his voice 
while reading the Antigone out loud (Vit. 14). The Hellenistic com- 
mentary/commentaries on which our scholia are based assumed that 
Pindar trained his choruses as an Athenian chorodidaskalos prepared 
his choirs for a dithyrambic, comic, or tragic competition. The same 
basic scenario is used to explain Simonides' riddle, “he who does not 
endure the task of a cicada will give a big banquet for Epeius" (frag. 
70 Diehl): Simonides was training choruses, the donkey that brought 


25 Cf. M. R. Lefkowitz, “The Influential Fictions in the Scholia to Pindar's 
Pythian 8, NCP 70 (1975) 173—85; “The Pindar Scholia," AJP 106 (1985) 271. 

26 Lefkowitz, Lives of the Greek Poets (n. 9 above) 78; J. M. Bell, "Simonides in 
the Anecdotal Tradition,” QUCC 28 (1978) 62. With characteristic malice, biographers 
attributed a weak voice to Aristotle (D.L. 1) and Isocrates (XOrat. 837a), bad pronun- 
ciation to Demosthenes (XOrat. 844e) and Virgil (Vit. Donat. 16). 
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them water was named Epeius after the water bearer for the Atreidae 
(Stes. PMG frag. 200); thus those who didn’t want to sing fed Epeius 
(Ath. X. 456e—f). The association of cicada with singers and dancers 
(e.g., Archil. Frag. 223 W, Call. frag. 1.29ff Pf., Anacreontea 34.15 
W)?? would have encouraged the fanciful aetiology. But a simpler 
explanation of the riddle can be provided: "anyone who doesn't work 
will pay a penalty," as in the fable of the ant and the cicada (Babrius 
140 Luzzatto/La Penna).?? 

If Aeneas is not a chorodidaskalos training the chorus to sing 
Pindar's ode, what is he doing and why does he deserve special 
mention? Pindar asks him first to urge his comrades to sing of Hera 
Parthenia; the song he has in mind need not be this victory ode, 
which does not mention the goddess again. Then he asks Aeneas to 
urge his comrades to know if they are "escaping the ancient jibe, 
Boeotian sow, by true speech" that is, if they have been industrious 
in their praise—which again might be expressed in another song or 
songs. Then Pindar calls Aeneas "a true messenger, a skytale of the 
Muses with beautiful hair, a sweet mixing bowl of loud-sounding 
songs"; the series of metaphors, messenger, message stick, and mixing 
bowl mark Aeneas as a performer, a singer, and even a dancer (since 
the Muses inspire both). The poet tells him to remind men of 
Syracuse and Ortygia, but he does not say explicitly whether in this 
song or in another. Thus it is possible that Pindar thinks of Aeneas 
as leading a komos of male voices, like those described in P. 10 or P. 
9 or B. 13.190; or Pindar may simply be indicating that Aeneas is 
the singer of the victory ode, O. 6 in Pindar's absence, like Nicasippus 
in J. 2, whom Pindar asks in that ode's last line to deliver his praise 
to his friend the victor. In either case, we need not assume that 
Aeneas' "comrades" are involved in the singing of the victory ode, 
whatever else they may have sung. It is significant that there is no 
reference to “chorus members" (choreutai) in the scholia to J. 2 
because Pindar does not refer to any of Nicasippus’ “comrades.” 

The ode that seems to offer the strongest evidence for choral 
performance is N. 8. But even here, whatever one's initial assump- 
tions, the poet is not explicit about how he means the ode to be 
performed. He begins the ode by asking the Muse to come to the 
island of Aegina in the sacred month of Nemea: 


?7 Cf. M. Davies and J. Kathirithamby, Greek Insects (London 1986) 122. 
28 Cf. Erbse ad schol. 71. 23. 665a: 469—70. 
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tdatt yap 
pévovt’ én’ 'Aooníoi pehuapóov téxtoves 
xópov veavíat, oéðev órra potdpevot. m 
nyi 68 npáyoc GAAo pév GAAov, 
&eGdovixia 68 padtot dodav duet, 
otepdvev àpetàv te OsEworátav óriabóv- 
Tas apOoviav ónrate pros apa àno: 
&pye 6’, obpavod nodvvedéda kxpéovu Obyatep, 
6óxipov Üpvov: ży% 5é xeívov TÉ piv ddpois 
Avpat te xowóoopat. 
for young men, the carpenters of sweet-speaking komoi are waiting at 
the water of the Asopus, seeking a voice from you. Every deed thirsts 
for something different, but a victory in the games desires a song most 
of all, as the most adroit companion for crowns and achievements; 
give an abundance of this [song] from our skill; begin a glorious hymn 
to the ruler of the sky with its many clouds, daughter [of Zeus], and I 
will combine it with the talk of these [young men] and with the lyre. 
(3-12) 


Hellenistic scholars queried (uto) why the young men “through 
whom he called the Muse to come, were waiting not in Aegina but 
in Nemea" (schol. la: III 41-2 Dr). Aristarchus thought that the 
young men were a chorus who sang an impromptu victory song at 
the site of the victory, or Archilochus’ refrain tjveAAa koMvixe. (cf. 
schol. O. 9. 1k: I 268 — Archil. frag. 324 W), and then went to 
Aegina and were ready to sing the victory ode written by Pindar. 
Didymus said that the "Asopian water" was one of the many Asopus 
rivers, and referred to a river in Aegina; Callistratus thought it was 
the “Asopis” in Aegina. A final anonymous opinion is recorded: “but 
it could mean at the Asopus river in Boeotia; in that case chorus 
members from Aegina are begging Pindar to write the victory ode 
for Aristoclides.” 

It is clear from these recorded opinions that all of the com- 
mentators did not know specifically what Pindar had in mind, and 
so were required to guess; it is also evident that none came up with 
a convincing answer. None of the possible venues for “the Asopian 
water” can be ruled out. Since the river Nemea is daughter of the 
Phliousian Asopus (B. 9.39, Euphronius CA 84.4), she could be called 
“Asopian,” as Bacchylides calls Heracles “Alcmenian hero" (5.71).?? 
Or there many have been a body of water called “Asopian” in Aegina, 


29 Other references in R. C. Jebb, Bacchylides (Cambridge 1905) 278 ad loc. 
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even though there were no rivers on the island, because Aegina was 
a daughter of the Boeotian Asopus (cf. schol. J. 8. 37a).°° But it is 
also possible that the "Asopian water" is the Boeotian river Asopus, 
father of Aegina's twin sister Thebe.?! Similarly, they could not agree 
on the precise identity and purpose of the young men waiting at any 
of these three places. Aristarchus thought they were a chorus who 
performed an impromptu song at the site and then came to Aegina 
to sing Pindar's ode; the anonymous scholium assumes that they 
were Aeginetans who went to Thebes to ask Pindar to write the 
poem. 

Since none of these opinions can be considered authoritative, 
we need not assume a priori that the young men waiting at the 
Asopian waters were the chorus that performed Pindar’s ode. He 
calls them “carpenters” not of hymnoi or epinikia (Aristarchus), but of 
komoi, celebration, who seek their “voice” from the Muse. But Pindar 
seems to have another song in mind when he states that victory 
requires song, and the poet asks the Muse to give "an abundance 
from our [i.e., the poet's] mind," because he requests that she "begin" 
a hymn to Zeus. It is this "hymn" (as distinguished from the young 
men's komoi) that the poet “will combine [or associate, xoivéoopar] 
with the soft voices of these young men and with the lyre." In other 
words, rather than infer that the young men while waiting on the 
Asopian water are singing Pindar's victory ode for Aristonicus, we 
can take him to mean that he wishes to sing his song in addition, and 
that they had been singing an "impromptu" song for the victor, 
either at Nemea, as Aristarchus suggested, or at the victor's home, 
like the komos that Pindar summons to the victor's door in Z. 8 or 
that accompanies him in O. 14.16—7. 

But what does Pindar mean by his description of the perform- 
ance of the new hymn that he asks the Muse to begin? The ancient 
commentators understood the phrase "but I will combine it with the 
soft voices of these young men and with the lyre" to mean that the 
young men would sing the hymn along with him: "I shall sing the 
hymn jointly with the young men who are waiting with me" (schol. 
8a: III 44 Dr); “I shall sing the hymn jointly with the voices of the 


°° On mistaken geography in the scholia, cf. Lefkowitz, “Influential Fictions,” 
(n. 24 above) 180-1, "The Pindar Scholia," (n. 25 above) 277, n. 21. 

3! Cf. H. Erbse, “Pindars dritte nemeische Ode," Hermes 97 (1969) 273—5 = 
Ausgewaehlie Schriften (Berlin 1979) 105—7. 
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chorus members and with the lyres” (schol. 18b, c). These paraphrases 
interpret óapo: as singing voices, but normally the word denotes the 
sound of familiar conversation.?? Pindar describes a similar scene ef 
celebration in P. 1.97—8: "the lyres (@épynyyes) in the hall did not 
receive [the evil king Phalaris] in sweet association with the conver- 
sation (óápown) of boys" [as they are now receiving Pindar’s patron 
Hieron]; but because of the presence of boys the ancient commen- 
tators understood the poet to be speaking of a symposium rather 
than of the performance of the victory ode (188: II 29 Dr).?? Thus 
in N. 3 the young men's óapo: would more properly refer to 
conversation (as at a banquet) rather than singing, and by “associat- 
ing" his song with this conversation and with the lyre the poet may 
simply mean that he wishes to add his song to the celebration that 
they have already begun; as he says at the end of the poem, he is 
sending his song "late," which may be why he specifies that the young 
men are "waiting" at the “Asopian water" (4).5* 

Although our re-examination of these passages cannot prove 
conclusively that Pindar did not use a choir singing in unison to 
perform these (or his other) victory odes, I believe that it has given 
us reason to question the standard ancient and modern assumptions 
about choral performance. At the very least it indicates that we need 
not assume that all odes without exception, especially the extraor- 
dinary P. 4, were sung by a chorus;?? at most, it may even suggest 
that all victory odes were essentially monodic, with or without dancing 
accompaniment. That the poet rather than chorus is the first person 
of the victory odes would seem to support the possibility of monodic 
performance; choruses, as I have tried to show, speak in their own 


3? Cf. also P. 4.137, N. 7.69. See esp. P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire Etymologique 
(Paris 1968) s.v.; A. W. Bulloch, Callimachus: The Fifth Hymn (Cambridge 1985) 174, 
on 1.66, where éapor, ‘dalliance’ is distinguished from organized dancing. 

33 Cf. P. 8.29—81: “I have no time to dedicate the whole of a long discourse to 
the lyre and soft voice ($8éypo)," which denotes a singing voice. 

34 The anonymous commentator in schol. 1b: III 42 Dr. connected the “waiting” 
to the sending of the poem late, by suggesting that the young men went to beg Pindar 
to write the ode. Other language at the end of the poem suggests that the poet is 
referring to the ode's beginning (a technique he uses in other odes, e.g., O. 1, P. 5, 
N. 4, I. 6); he returns to the metaphor of poetry as drink (6), at the end of the ode, 
when he calls his ode "a singing draught in the Aeolian breathings of auloi" (79). 

35 For reservations about P. 4, cf. West, Segal (loc. cit., n. 7 above), C. J. 
Herington, Poetry into Drama (Berkeley 1985) 27—31. 
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persona and tend to describe who they are, so that we can usually 
tell when they are the first person speaker.? As such, they tend to 
bethe speakers in song for local occasions and informal performance, 
like partheneia, dithyrambs, paeans, and folk songs, while songs 
commissioned for international festivals, such as Pindar's Sixth Paean 
for the Delphians at Pytho (frag. 52b) are spoken by the more 
authoritative voice of the poet. Victory odes, especially those com- 
missioned for the Crown Games, naturally fall into the latter category. 

'The possibility that victory odes could be sung as solos should 
help to solve old questions about the performance of extraordinary 
odes in the collection, like the "poetic letter" P. 3. Vase paintings of 
victory celebrations also seem support the notion of monodic per- 
formance. Komoi are depicted as dancing while a single singer sings 
to the phorminx, " or men, young or old, accompany the returning 
victor. But even if we continue to believe that some victory odes were 
performed by choirs, it is no longer advisable to infer that victory 
odes had a more "public" function than established types of 
monody.?? 


Mary R. LEFKOWITZ 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


36 Lefkowitz, “First Person," (n. 20 above) 185—95. 

37 E.g., NY 41.162.184 (CV USA 12, pl. 17) = ABV 305/22, where a seated 
bearded man, crowned with ivy, plays the lyre, while two men dance on either side of 
him; T. B. L. Webster, The Greek Chorus (London 1970) no. 86; Herington (n. 35 
above) 31; cf. bearded man singing to an aulos player on ABV 155/63 = D. v. Bothmer, 
The Amasis Painter and his World (Malibu 1985) fig. 94; Cydias playing aulos for dancers 
ARV 173/2 — K. Schefold, Griechische Dichterbildnisse (Zurich 1965) 52/3, Anacreon 
plays lyre while young men dance, Webster no. 207 = K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse der 
antiken Dichter, Redner, und Denker (Basel 1943) 50/1, 2; cf. ARV 31/3. In ABV 185 
(Group I) = Webster no. 112, naked youths stride on either side of the victor who is 
carrying a tripod; in Heidelberg S 1 = ABV 51.1 = Webster 111, walking bearded 
men follow the victor, perhaps singing the týveħa xoM(vixe; cf. the welcoming committee 
for a horseman of older bearded men on the Siana Cup in Cleveland, USA 15, pl. 
21.2.3. Singers can be distinguished from dancers by their long costume and standing 
posture; e.g., the group of young men standing and singing, perhaps at the Stoa 
Basileia, training for a dithyrambic contest; La cité des images (Paris 1984) fig. 23; cf. 
M. Bieber, “A Tragic Chorus on a Vase of 475 s.c.," AJA 45 (1941) 529—30. 

38 Contrast B. Gentili, Poesia e Pubblico nella Grecia Antica (Rome 1984) 204—5; 
A. P. Burnett, The Art of Bacchylides (Cambridge, Mass. 1985) 5—6; C. P. Segal, Pindar's 
Mythmaking (Princeton 1986) 4—5, 10; F. Cairns, "Propertius and the Battle of Actium," 
in T. Woodman and D. West, eds. Poetry and Politics in the Age of Augustus (Cambridge 
1984) 139-43. 
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IIàoo 16a occurs eight times in the History of Thucydides, once 
in Aristophanes (Thesm. 436), but in no other surviving Greek 
literature before the fourth century.’ Thucydides uses the phrase 
six times in passages describing military disasters or catastrophic 
accidents of war, and in five of these cases néoa i6£a is the subject of 
a form of xo8íoujn followed by one or more nouns in the genitive, 
e.g.: "every type of x happened." This pattern of usage appears at 
first to confirm Adam Parry's suggestion, based on two of these 
passages, that Thucydides tends to use "distancing, 'scientific' lan- 
guage at points where emotion is strongest."? Parry's comment is 
particularly interesting because it promises objective confirmation of 
a common perception of Thucydides as a passionate man but a 
restrained writer, who, in K. J. Dover’s words, “notably achieves 
pathos and vivid effects not by hyperbole but by economy and 
discipline in the choice of words."? In the remaining two cases, 
however, nàoa iéa does not describe disasters, does not occur in a 
context of heightened emotion, but is used offhandedly, like other 
vague, neutral phrases to which Thucydides resorts when he does 
not care to give a precise description.* These two passages thus 
contradict the assertion that néoa iééa is per se a technical term. 


! In the Ar. passage the chorus comments with approval on a preceding critique 
of E.: néoas 8' iSéac é&étoZet. Given the literary critical context, téa may have a specific, 
technical meaning ("literary form/style") and not parallel any of the passages in Th. 

? “Thucydides’s Historical Perspective,” YCS 22 (1972) 47—61, esp. 47, n. 1 
(citing 3.81.1) and “The Language of Thucydides's Description of the Plague,” BICS 
16 (1969) 106—118, esp. 108 (citing 7.29.5 as "scientific" language). 

3 “Thucydides,” GER New Surveys in the Classics, no. 7 (Oxford 1973) 44. Cf. 
W. R. Connor, “A Post Modernist Thucydides?” CJ 72 (1977) 289—98, esp. 291. 

* Cf. novi xpóno' (4.26.9, 4.48.3, 4.90.2, 4.108.6; 7.70.8; cf. Antiphon 1.23; A. 
Septem 301; Hdt. 4.111.2 xx.) and o$8évi kóopo (2.52.2; 3.108.3; 7.23.3, 40.8, 84.3; cf. 
Hdt. 3.13.1; 8.60y; 9.59.2). A search of TLG authors shows that writers after Th. use 
nâoo 160 exclusively in this offhand sense (about 75 times), never with xaðíiotnpi, and 
never of military disasters. On the other hand, I think it unlikely that néca iééa is 
Th.’s own invention—not a daring one, in any case. Just the most colloquial, regional, 
or ephemeral everyday expressions fail to appear in written language. Furthermore, 
one cannot from internal evidence alone—for example, the presence of an abstract 
or lofty sounding word— pronounce a phrase technical or lofty. Cf. the argot of rural 
northeastern U.S.A., where the verb, “to begin,” is less colloquial than “to commence,” 
e.g.: “Then she commenced to holler at me.” 
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Moreover, close analysis of the context of the phrase in the passages 
Parry calls “distancing” and others like them (passages using xadiompu 
and describing military disasters) shows that Thucydides here uses 
this—in itself neutral—phrase as the emotional focus of a description 
which is impressionistic, hyperbolic, poetic, and not at all “scientific” 
or restrained. Parry is thus right to say that the historian’s emotions 
are strongly engaged in some cases where néoa i6éa appears. Yet 
these words are not evidence of the writer's restraint or sense of 
decorum. Thucydides, in fact, wants to express emotion, but cannot— 
or does not wish to—find more specific words than nóoa i6éa to do 
so. I conclude about these occurrences of nóàoa i6éa, therefore, as 
Parry himself has brilliantly demonstrated of the description of the 
plague, that these are cases where, though Thucydides has been 
presumed to be writing with technical restraint, he is in fact striving 
for literary effect. 

The two examples of the phrase in neutral contexts are: (1) 
“Attacking Oinoe and trying every type of thing, [the Peloponnesians] 
were unable to take it," npooBaddvtes ty Otvóg xai náoav iSéav 
neipéáoavteg ook à&6óvavto édetv (2.19.1); (2) “Thè Peloponnesians] 
thought up every type of thing to see whether [Plataea] could be 
taken without expense and without a siege," nàcav yàp 51 iSéav 
érrevóovv, el nas opiow dvev Sandvys koi roXiopkías npooaydein (2.77.2). 
The context of both cases is an offhand summary, with no suggestion 
of repressed emotion. [léoa i6éa cannot have any literal or precise 
interpretation, since the Peloponnesians, for example, though they 
were ingenious, could not have tried absolutely “everything.” The 
phrase, furthermore, is semantically at odds with itself, a combination 
of exaggeration, néoa, and limiting abstraction, i6éa. 

I list below the six occurrences of nàoa i8éa to which Parry’s 
suggestion could apply: 


1. [of the Athenian failure in Egypt] "All types of warfare befell 
them,” avtoicg noAAat téa noAgpwv Katéotyoav (1.109.1). 


5 Parry (“Language,” n. 2 above), 108, identifies words like @toic and efSoc as 
"what we might call scientific,” yet (pp. 111—113) he shows convincingly that neither 
Th. nor the Hippocratic writers use technical or scientific language, because such 
language had not yet been invented—and was probably not invented, one might add, 
before Aristotle. '18£o does occur in a possibly genuine fragment of Democr. (frag. A 
57 [Diels]) and is not rare in the Hippocratic corpus meaning ‘type,’ e.g.: téavepes téa 
rod óypoô (Genit. 3.1; cf. 11.1; Morb. 32.1, 57.6). Nevertheless, as Parry shows, mere 
appearance of a word in a "technical" author does not make the word itself technical. 
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2. [of the fighting during stasis in Corcyra] “Death of every 
type occurred,” néoa te iéa katéotn 9aváxov (3.81.5). 

3. [of the distortions of language during stasis] “So every type 
of corruption occurred," oóto nâca iéa katéom Kaxotponias 
(3.83.1). 

4. [of the retreat of the Athenians under guerilla attack in 
Aitolia] "Every type of flight and destruction befell the 
Athenian army," nàoa te i6éa xatéotn tis puys kai 106 9Aé0pov 
t$ otpatonéóo 1àv 'AOrvaíov (3.98.3). 

5. [of Ambraciots fleeing through Amphilochian territory be- 
fore Demosthenes’ allied army] ". . . retreating in every type 
of flight,” & nàoav i6éav yoprjoovres tis pvyĝs (3.112.7). 

6. [of the slaughter of innocents at Mycalessus] "Every type of 
destruction occurred,” i6éa néoa kaðsiotýre: 6Aé0pov (7.29.5). 


The number of passages may be small in absolute terms, but 
the consistency of usage they reveal is remarkable. Two aspects of 
the contexts in which néoa i6éa occurs here are particularly revealing: 
the listing, often in ascending order of seriousness, of specific 
naðýpoara and the use, in addition to néoa idéa, of other, similarly 
vague, categorical statements. These coinciding factors confirm that 
néoa i8éao, far from being "scientific" or “distancing,” heightens the 
emotional tone and reveals that Thucydides is striving for this effect. 

Two memorable catalogues of naðńporta occur in 2 and 3 in the 
description of stasis at Corcyra. In 2 nàoa i6éa Savétov punctuates 
with emphasis lists, artfully arranged in threes, of the types of death 
that occurred: The democratic faction takes advantage of the depar- 
ture of the Peloponnesian fleet (a) to put to death any enemies they 
find; (b) to kill disembarking enemies they have previously persuaded 
to get aboard ships; (c) to put on trial and execute fifty suppliants 
who have taken refuge in the temple of Hera (3.81.2). When the 
rest of the suppliants in the temple see their friends murdered, they 
turn to suicide (a) by killing one another in the sanctuary; (b) by 
hanging themselves from trees; (c) "in whatever way they could,” o> 
#xaotot 6óvavro (3.81.3). IIàoa iéa does not, moreover, merely sum- 
marize carnage already described—carnage which continued for 
seven days, we are told (3.81.4)—but introduces further details. 
"Father killed son, some were dragged from altars and killed on the 
spot, and some were even walled up in the sanctuary of Dionysus 
and perished there," xoi yàp nowjp naiéa ónéktewe xoi ànò tov tepóv 
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óneonóvrto xai mpds adtoics éxtefvovto, of 66 tives xoi nepioixobopnDévtes 
£v 100 Aiovóoov 16 tep ånéðavov (3.81.5). Also in this triad of crimes, 
each type of death surpasses in horror the previous example, because 
of the increasing possibility for the murderers to deliberate about 
the decision to kill. A father killing his son was terrible, but could 
have happened in battle, without the father recognizing his victim’s 
identity. The murders of suppliants, however, take place presumably 
after the general fighting had ended but while tempers were still 
hot. Walling victims up in a temple and waiting for them to die of 
starvation, on the other hand, illustrates both indifference to murder 
and to the profanation of holy places.® 

Similary in 3 néoa iéa xoxéotr] Kaxotponias (3.83.1) follows a list 
two pages long of words whose signification became distorted because 
of stasis. Here too, nàoo i6éa introduces more details: xoi tò etndec, 
ob tò yevvatov mAiotov petéxer, Katayehaodev rpavío8r KTA.” 

Almost as remarkable as these two examples are the catalogues 
which both precede and follow nàoo i6éa in 6. The first involves at 
least eleven elements, divided grammatically and by sense into an 
internal series of interlocking tricola: “The Thracians sacked the 
houses and the temples and killed the men, sparing neither young 
nor old but killing them one after another whenever they met them, 
and they killed children and women, even domestic animals, and 
every living thing they saw,” oi Opaxec ... tóc te oixiag xai tà iepà 
£nópÜovv xai 1obc &vOpórnovuc épdvevov qeibópevot obte npeofvtépas ote 
vemtépas fAlixiac, GAAG riávtag eis, 6t@ £vióyotev, kai natóac Kai yuvaixas 
x1eívovtec, xai mpooén kot bnotbyta Kai d600 GAAa Épyuya iSorev (7.29.4). 
An initial tricolon, otxiag | iepà | àv8pónovc, introduces two more, in 
each of which an initial element is resolved into two: àvOpóroug 
| mpeoButépas | vewtépag and npeoButépac-vewtépas | naiSac | yuvaikas. 
A three-part notion, that the savages spared neither young nor old 
but killed all, links the center of the series. A number of additional 
or different divisions might be made, but the progression in savagery 
clearly builds up to a final three-part climax: They killed the innocent, 


5 Cf. 1.134.2. Though murders within families carried no special sanctions, 
neither did Greek fathers have the right of patria potestas over their sons. See A. R. 
W. Harrison, The Laws of Athens, vol. 1 (Oxford 1968) 70—74, on the rights of fathers. 

7 However one interprets tujv elo9viov áE(oow tôv òvopátov in 3.82.4, it is surely 
an exaggeration to imply, as Th. does, that these perversions of language were utterly 
pervasive. 
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they killed the farm animals, they killed everything that breathed. Now 
comes the punctuating uoo i6éa, followed immediately by another 
triad: "(The Thracians] fell upon a children's school (for there was 
a large one there). As it happened, the children had just arrived. 
They slaughtered them all,” émmneodvtes 6:6oo0koAe(o noí6ov, ónep péy- 
iotov fjv aùtóð kai pt étvxov of naidec éoeAnAvBétec, koxékoyav Navtac 
(7.29.5). The shortness of the list (they attacked a school; the children 
were there; they killed them all), which ends in the brutal and graphic 
xatéxowav, forms an additional crescendo after the expansive cata- 
logue above and the two undescriptive verbs &góvevov and xteivovtes. 
We have no reason to doubt the veracity of the details Thucydides 
describes here, but the style in which he reports them, ascending 
series, comes from poetry and rhetoric and betrays his conscious 
effort to shape his evidence so that it will have the strongest emotional 
“x , effect on his audience.® 

Though the lists of details in 1, 4, and 5 are shorter and less 
dramatically arranged, the pattern is consistent, for nàoa iSéa accom- 
panies details. Thucydides illustrates the "types" of warfare the 
Athenians encountered in Egypt—bribery and intrigue, the expedi- 
tionary force cut off in an island citadel which was later exposed to 
land attack by draining the canals surrounding it—to make clear 
that this was not a straightforward conflict like the Persian war, which 
he dismisses as to “two sea battles and two land battles" (1.23.1).? In 
4 and 5 Thucydides describes the frantic retreats of defeated armies 
through unknown territory.’° A forest fire hampers the Athenians; 
darkness impedes the Ambraciots. Among other details Thucydides 
gives the name, Chromon, of the Messenian who was to have guided 


8 Cf., e.g.: Gorg. Hel. 6. 7: Bia tpndo8n xai ávópoc £fiác8r xoi d8ixes bBpiodn. . . . 
qpíkr nepípofoc xoi ZAeog noAvSaxpus Kai nd80¢ puonevdrjs. The effect of the figure is 
brilliantly parodied, including concinnity of pitch accent, by Plato in Agathon’s 
peroration at Smp. 197e: èv nóvo, èv póßo, èv 1680, év Aóyo KuBepvij tng, émfétr, napaoróámg. 
Cf. also the peroration of Achilles’ reply to Odysseus, Zl. 9.379—87. 

° Th. thus does not underestimate the disaster in Egypt as drastically as has 
sometimes been supposed. See A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 
vol. 1 (Oxford 1945) 320-23 (with bibliography). 

1° Since, as Th. himself tells us of the Spartans (5.73.4), victorious armies rarely 
pursued the vanquished beyond the edges of the field of battle, these episodes of “hot 
pursuit” represent a remarkable and fearful novelty of the Peloponnesian war. Thus 
the historian closely links “death” and “flight” as dreadful consequences of war. See 
P. Krentz, “Casualties in Hoplite Battles,” GRBS 26 (1985) 13—20, esp. 20. 
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the Athenians but was killed (3.98.1) and tells how the Ambraciots 
were confused by Demosthenes’ strategem of having his advance 
guard speak in the Doric dialect (3.112.4). In each of the six cases 
we have examined here, therefore, naoa iéa serves as the crescendo 
in a series of vivid details rather than as a cliché which passes over 
or dismisses what is unimportant.!! 

Also, in each of the six passages above there appears at least 
one similarly vague phrase or categorical statement, which, like nóoo 
iSéa, intensifies the emotional tone conveyed by the many details of 
naðýpata. These phrases often recall other néoa iéa passages or 
other vivid descriptions in the History. In 1, for example, the pathetic 
detail that "few out of many were saved," ddiyo. dnd noMóv ... 
&oó8roav (1.110.1), both links this passage with 5, where we read (of 
the Ambraciots) dAtyor and noMóv £oó815oov (3.112.8), and also with 
the denouement of the Sicilian expedition: ddiyou and noAAév rr oïkov 
anevéotnoav (7.87.6). In 2 Thucydides says that the defeated killed 
one another, hung themselves, or committed suicide “in whatever 
way they could,” óc éxaotoi é6ivavto (3.81.3). This set phrase (cf. 1.4. 
17; 1.138.1; 4.40.1, etc.) also occurs at a moment of pathos in the 
description of the plague, where Thucydides says that when even 
the sancturaries became full of corpses, relatives cared for their dead 
óc Ékootoc étvato (2.52.4).’* Also in 2 after telling us that those 
killed at Corcyra during stasis suffered "every type of death," he 
continues: "... and as usually happens in such cases, there was 
nothing that did not happen and even more," koi oiov quet év 16 
toit ylyveodan, ovdav öt ob EvvéBy Kal ën meportépw (3.81.5). This is 
a remarkably imprecise hyperbole, which alleges that in certain 


11 Cf. "After every type of difficulty at the border, we finally reached Trieste” (a 
bored, low-key cliché). “At the border we were both strip searched, our cameras were 
confiscated, and after every type of difficulty, we finally reached Trieste” (an emphatic 
phrase; the ambassador will hear of this). 

12 This passage also contains a memorable ascending series. Not only were 
funerals conducted on holy ground, but because of wartime shortages and the 
frequency of deaths, the bereaved had to resort to unholy acts: ént rvpág yàp àáMoxpíac 
pddéoavtes tovs vrjgavrac of pèv emidévtes tov Eautav vekpóv bpAntov, of 68 xotopévou GAAov 
empaddvtes ävwðev dv péporev ónfjoav (2.52.4). Th. pointedly compares the relatively 
normal and correct actions of those who only used a pyre prepared by others but not 
yet lit: “They placed the corpse on it ... and they lit the pyre,” émdévies . . . óof]ncov, 
with the callousness of the relatives of the second corpse, who “tossed” their burden 
and simply “went off,” émBaddvtes . . . ànijoav. 
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situations it is normal for even what is beyond the impossible to 
happen. We can find echoes of this phrase in Thucydides’ description 
of the plight of the Athenian prisoners in Sicily. There he says: 
"There was nothing that did not happen to them," ovéév óu obk 
éneyéveto adtoic (7.87.2), and just below, of the whole expeditionary 
force: "They were totally beaten in every respect, and there was no 
way in which their suffering was slight—it was, as the saying goes, 
utter and absolute ruin—their army, their ships, there was nothing that 
was not destroyed,” xoxà návta yap navcóc vixndévtes kal odSév óMyov £c 
ovdév Kaxoriadijoavtes navwAedpia d tò Aeyópevov Kai nečòç koi vies xoi 
ovdéy ön ook ánáóAero (7.87.6).1% 

The unrestrained generalizations and conjectures which Thu- 
cydides makes in association with néoa iSéa, even if true, go far 
beyond factual reporting. In 4, for example, he says that the 
Athenians who perished were “the best of the city of Athens to die 
in this war,” obtot BéAtiotot 6r] ávópec év và noàéuo 1H5e £x tg ’ADNvatov 
nóÀeog (3.98.4). In 5 the Ambraciots flee from the barbarous Am- 
philochians and arrive at a coast along which an Athenian fleet is 
sailing. The Ambraciots are so terror-stricken, according to Thucy- 
dides, that they are ready to swim out to this enemy force, to die, if 
they must, at least at the hands of a civilized enemy. Finally in 6, 
where Thucydides introduces néoa ióéo with the stock phrase that 
there was “no small confusion," tapoyr oox óAMyr, the author makes 
another sweeping judgment: this was a Evppopé "second to none 
happening to a single city for its terror and unexpectedness" (7.29.5). 

Ilàoa i6éa is perhaps only the most easily recognizable example 
of the hyperbole for which Thucydides was noted in antiquity. Other 
examples are: "beyond description,” xpeiooov Adyou (2.50.1), "they 
died like cattle," óonep tà npóßata ëðvnoxov (2.51.4), and “beyond 
tears,” peíto ij kata Gáxpva (7.75.4).* I1àoo 166a, however, is partic- 
ularly striking not only for its repetition but its occurrence in extended 
melodramatic passages, where the author, we sense, is striving for 
greater and greater pathetic effect by an accumulation of details. 


18 Cf. poetic analogies for this last phrase cited by J. Classen, Thuk.* bearbeitet 
von J. Steup, vol. 3 (Berlin, 1892) 163: S. frag. 187 (Nauck): à nàv où xoAprjoaoa xoi 
riépa yovij; Ar. Th. 705: Sewé npdéypat £od xoi nepartépw; Av. 416: ómota xoi népa xAógtv. 

14 See Longinus De sub. 38.3. Cf. note 3 above and J. R. Grant, “Toward 
Knowing Thucydides," Phoenix 28 (1974) 81—94, esp. 83—84. For an excellent (and 
neglected) survey of a related aspect of extravagant language in Th., see C. F. Smith, 
"Personification in Thucydides," CP 13 (1918) 241—50. 
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Finally, when we consider the distribution of contexts in which 
néoa iSéa appears, we see that that Thucydides resorts to this phrase 
in emotional passages particularly when he is writing about events 
which challenge his theories about war in general and his expectations 
about this war in particular—theories and expectations which he 
adumbrates in the Archaeology. In 1.1—21 Thucydides stresses the 
importance of money, walls, and ships and implies that he expects 
the Peloponnesian war to resemble, say, the Trojan war except that 
armies will be larger, better trained, and better equipped. When he 
comes actually to describe "his" war, however and especially in the 
summary of 1.23, he emphasizes suffering and natural disasters, 
which had presumably played a negligible role before. Thucydides 
therefore associates néoa iôéa particularly with the plague, the moral 
degeneration brought about by stasis, and undisciplined guerilla 
tactics. Thucydides thus does not write "every type of x happened" 
on every occasion when suffering occurs and offers the opportunity 
for the pathetic descriptions which such "tragic" historians as Posi- 
donius and Duris of Samos later made fashionable.!? With náoa i8éo 
therefore Thucydides expresses his exasperation at a war which did 
not proceed according to plan or in an orderly fashion as he had at 
first expected and as earlier wars had done.!? 
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15 See F. W. Walbank, “History and Tragedy," Historia 9 (1960) 216-34. 

16 | wish to thank Gustavus Adolphus College for granting me the sabbatical 
leave during which I carried out this research. I thank also the library of the American 
Academy in Rome, particularly Lucilla Marino and her staff, for the pleasant 
surroundings in which I was able to work. 


FROM TAEONEEIA TO IIOAYIIPATMOZYNH: A CONFLATION 
OF POSSESSION AND ACTION IN PLATO'S REPUBLIC, 


The object of Socrates’ argument at Republic, 349b—350c, is to 
refute Thrasymachus’ claim at 348e2—4 that injustice is a species of 
virtue and wisdom, while justice belongs properly to the opposite 
class. This he approaches only somewhat obliquely by demonstrating 
that the just man is wise and good, whereas the unjust man is ignorant 
and bad. Stripped of its many adventitious elements and various 
inconsistencies, his argument may be resolved into the following 
synopsis. 

Socrates first elicits from Thrasymachus a series of four 
admissions, 


a. the just man does not wish to exceed another just man 
(349b2—5), ] 

. the just man wishes to exceed the unjust man (849b8—c3), 

. the unjust man wishes to exceed the just man (349c4—6), 

. the unjust man wishes to exceed another unjust man (349c7— 
10), 


ano 


from which he derives the general statement, 

I. the just man wishes to exceed not his like, but his unlike, 
whereas the unjust man wishes to exceed both his like and 
his unlike (349c11—-d2). 

After establishing the principle that 
II. each man is such as those to whom he is like (349d6—12), 
he extracts from a second set of admissions, 
e. the musician (physician) does not wish to exceed another 
musician (physician) (349e10—14), 


f. the musician (physician) wishes to exceed the nonmusician 
(nonphysician) (349e10—35025), 
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g. [the nonmusician (nonphysician) wishes to exceed the mu- 
sician (physician)],' 
* h. [the nonmusician (nonphysician) wishes to exceed another 
nonmusician (nonphysician)], 


a second general statement, 


III. the knowledgeable man wishes to exceed not his like, but 
his unlike, whereas the unknowledgeable man wishes to 
exceed both his like and his unlike (35026—b2). 


Thrasymachus now admits that 


IV. the knowledgeable man is wise and good, [the unknowl- 
edgeable man ignorant and bad] (350b3—6), 


so that by substitution III may be restated 


V. the wise and good man wishes to exceed not his like, but 
his unlike, whereas the ignorant and bad man wishes to 
exceed both his like and his unlike (350b7—12). 


Finally, a comparison of statements I and V produces the observation 
that 


VI. the just man is like the wise and good man; the unjust man 
is like the ignorant and bad man (350c4—5), 


which considered by the light of II yields the conclusion that the just 
man is wise and good, the unjust man ignorant and bad (350c10—11). 
Although its conclusion succeeds in reducing the recalcitrant 
Thrasymachus to a state of humiliated submission and can in some 
sense be said to follow from its premises, this argument will fail to 
convince the sympathetic yet sceptical sons of Ariston and has been 
condemned by modern commentators as an appalling specimen of 


! [n the interest of uniformity I have included in brackets statements which, 
though not explicitly expressed in the text, are plainly implied and subsequently 
inferred. Thus, g and h are inferred in the second clause of IHI, and the second clause 
of IV in that of V. 
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Socratic casuistry. Cross and Woozley? find it "difficult to believe 
that Plato intended this argument seriously,” characterizing it as 
“almost embarrassingly bad,” while Julia Annas? regards this andethe 
two arguments which follow as “weak and unconvincing to an amazing 
degree.” 

The criticisms advanced to substantiate such damning assess- 
ments are largely devoted to assailing deficiencies perceived in the 
analogy between the just and knowledgeable, the unjust and un- 
knowledgeable men, but the fundamental logical flaw in this argu- 
ment, as Shorey discerned, is that the conclusion can only be deduced 
from a rather strained interpretation of II.* This is a fatal weakness, 
of itself sufficient to render the argument as a whole untenable, 
however sound or defective the analogy it incorporates. But the 
analogy in this case is in fact unsound and in more than one respect. 
One of its deficiencies, however, has attracted particular attention 
because it involves an apparently equivocal use of language commonly 
associated with questions of justice and injustice. The difficulty may 
be stated as follows. 

The only basis for statement VI lies in a comparison of state- 
ments I and V from which it may in fact be inferred that the just 
man resembles the wise and good man in respect of wishing to 
exceed his unlike, but not his like and similarly that the unjust man 
resembles the ignorant and bad man in respect of wishing to exceed 
both his like and his unlike. But even this limited resemblance is 
illusory unless the phrase “wish to exceed” has precisely the same 
meaning in both I and V. Furthermore, the meaning of this phrase 
in I must be consistent with its meaning in a through d from which 
I is derived, and likewise its meaning in V must be consistent with 
its meaning in III on which V depends and therefore with its 
meaning in e through h from which III is derived. Thus, the validity 
of VI as an inference from I and V and with it the integrity of the 
entire argument depend on the absolute semantic consistency of this 
phrase throughout the argument. That Socrates has failed to sustain 


? Plato’s Republic: A Philosophical Commentary (New York 1964) 52. 

3 An Introduction to Plato's Republic (Oxford 1981) 50. 

* In a note to his translation in the Loeb, p. 87, and more succinctly in What 
Plato Said (Chicago 1933) 213. Similarly, D. J. Allan in his commentary on Book 1 
(New York 1940 [106]) observes: "It is evidently untrue that things alike in one respect 
are alike in all. Yet unless this [is] meant, the argument falls to the ground." 
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this requisite consistency of meaning is the primary complaint of the 
scholarly criticism on this passage. In particular, it has been objected 
that the verb (mAgovexteiv) which in the synopsis above is translated 
'to exceed' means one thing in the case of the just and unjust men, 
but quite another when used of the musician or physician. But 
although there is a scholarly consensus that the analogy on which 
this argument depends is corrupted by a cunningly exploited semantic 
ambiguity, there seems to be no such agreement about exactly which 
two divergent senses of this verb constitute that acknowledged 
ambiguity,? nor, so far as I know, has a rigorous attempt been made 
to ascertain them. 

The difficulty presented by a single word encompassing a 
multiplicity of meanings cannot, in my view, be properly addressed 
or resolved without considering yet another difficulty which seems 
not to have troubled critics of this argument, i.e., that presented by 
the use of a multiplicity of expressions apparently intended to convey 
a single meaning. It might reasonably be expected that if Socrates' 
logical strategy has been accurately represented in the foregoing 
summary, that notion which for the purpose of the synopsis I have 
consistently rendered "wish to exceed" would in the Greek text be 
expressed by a similar consistency of language. But although his 
argument may upon analysis be reduced to a tidy series of premises 
and conclusions, Plato is not interested here in merely inditing a 
syllogism of the sort that would do no more than satisfy the logician's 
reasonable expectations. He wishes rather to portray a conversation 
graced with that redundancy and needless variation of expression 
characteristic of extemporaneous communication and has accordingly 
placed in the mouth of Socrates a somewhat bewildering variety of 
expressions, all of which purport to convey and, if they are to satisfy 
the logical requirements of his argument, must convey the same 


5 Davies and Vaughan, in a note to their translation (Plato's Republic [London 
1882] 30), notice a "play on words" which Warren would later define in his commentary 
(The Republic of Plato, Books I-V [London 1897] 184—5): "1. to exceed, overpass the 
bounds of right; 2. to overreach, i.e., cheat." Adam, in his commentary (The Republic 
of Plato [Cambridge 1902] 58), discerned a conílation throughout the argument 
between a literal sense "referring to quantitative superiority" and a derived sense 
"used more generally of ‘overreaching.’” Cross and Woozley (op. cit. p. 52) see it as a 
difference between "to get the better of" in the case of the just and unjust men and 
"to do better than" in the case of the musician and physician, a view with which Annas 
(op. cit. p. 51) concurs, except to prefer "having more" in the former instance. 
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meaning. In so doing he has achieved a certain colloquial verisimi- 
litude at the expense of verbal consistency, What I have translated 
as ‘wish’ Socrates expresses variously by any one of five different 
locutions—£0£Aew, à£oóv, hyetoOan Sixatov eiva, BodAccOa, and åp- 
Aé&o8o1 óc—or else (at 349c1 1—13, 350a11—b1, 350b13—14, and 350c1— 
2) omits altogether. Again, the synoptic phrase ‘to exceed’ very 
inadequately approximates a notion (or two) represented in the 
Greek text by a similar superfluity of expression: nAéov Éyew, mAeovex- 
teiv, mAetotov AaBeiv, reto oípetoOot, and (nÀeío) npócrew ü Aéyew. 

That Plato has chosen thus to obscure what might otherwise 
have been a more lucid and unambiguous demonstration need not 
in itself invalidate the argument, provided that from such verbal 
diffusion it is possible to extract a single meaning that will suffice in 
every context in which any one of these diverse expressions occurs. 
If, however, the sense of any one locution should prove to diverge 
irreconcilably from that of its collateral terms, this inconsistency of 
language would then entail an inconsistency of meaning, and the 
argument would necessarily be vitiated on that score. It is my position 
that whereas the several expressions of volition or approbation 
enumerated above (£0&Aew, etc.), though problematic, can on some 
reckoning be said to share a tolerable community of meaning, no 
single sense can be found to accommodate all of the various expres- 
sions represented in the synopsis by the translation 'to exceed.' An 
examination of each of the expressions in this latter group of 
"synonyms" in their several contexts, measured against the established 
semantic parameters of mÀeovexieiv, will, I am confident, not only 
confirm the judgment of previous scholarship that Plato, despite 
pretensions to an unambiguous usage, has in the course of this 
argument employed this verb in two distinct senses, but more 
importantly will clarify, as previous scholarship in my estimation has 
not, the exact nature of this semantic ambiguity. In the final pages 
of this paper, I shall consider what significance this ambiguity holds 
for the definition of justice in Book 4. 

But before considering the peculiar treatment of this verb in 
the first book of the Republic, it will be remunerative to survey its 
semantic field and syntactical environment as delimited by its use in 
Greek literature generally. I should remark at the outset that Greek 
authors observe no distinction in meaning or syntax between 
nAcovexteiv and its etymological archetype, nÀéov ëyew. In the following 
analysis, all observations about nAéov Éyew, which I have at times 
preferred for its etymological clarity, will therefore apply equally to 
ràeovexreiv. 
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The semantic range of these expressions presents a fundamental 
dichotomy, comprising a transitive and an intransitive sense. In the 
transitive sense, riléov is a substantive in the accusative case, the direct 
object of £yaew. Thus unadorned, the expression means simply “to 
have more” and naturally invites the double question “more of what 
than who has?” to which the most satisfactory answer is provided by 
a complement of two genitives, one partitive and one comparative, 
as, e.g., at Gorgias, 490cl: tovtov t&v ouíov mAgov Hav Extéov. The 
partitive genitive most commonly designates something generally 
acknowledged to be valuable or desirable, and even when the partitive 
is lacking, the possessor is normally assumed to have more of a good 
thing. The genitive of comparison, as pôv in this example, usually 
represents the possessor of the smaller amount, a brachylogy for the 
amount he possesses? When no comparative construction is ex- 
pressed directly, the unspecified possessor is often no one in partic- 
ular, a kind of everyman, and the amount he possesses is conceived 
to be an equal, average, ideal, or otherwise appropriate portion of 
some distribution or transaction from which the person represented 
by the subject of the verb has taken a larger share, larger than that 
acquired by anyone else or larger, perhaps, than that to which he is 
entitled. 

It is in such cases, when used of someone who possesses what 
is generally considered an excessive share of something desirable, 
that nÀéov Éyew takes on its characteristic moral tone, imputing 
unfairness or injustice to the possessor of the larger amount. This is 
particularly true in contexts where one's personal property (tà 
abtod) is thought to consist of an equal share (tò toov) of the wealth 
distributed throughout the society.” Possessive justice then becomes 
a simple matter of each citizen having his own (tà abdtod Éyew) or, 
equivalently, having an equal share (tò tcov Éyew). Conversely, injus- 


$ Involving what Smyth (Greek Grammar, 1076; cf. 1501) calls the genitive of 
"compendious comparison." That is, just as in English the phrase "to have more than 
someone" compresses "to have more than the amount that someone has," so in Greek 
rÀéov Éyew voc abbreviates nAgov Éyev ñ ó0a us Éyei. The latter, more scrupulous usage 
occurs at 350a7—8, a crucial point in the argument to be analyzed presently. 

7 This description of what I take to be the conventional Greek view of justice 
based on possession (and so have termed "possessive justice") distills principally the 
following sources: Thucydides 3.84.1; Archytas frag. 47B3 (DK); Plato Gorgias, 482c4— 
484c3 and 488e7—489b6, R, 360b; Demosthenes 7.18; Aristotle EN, Book 5, Rh., 
1366b9, SE, 180b31—2, Mm, 1.38.6. Though the language is quite different, this is 
essentially the conventional moral stance taken by Cephalus and Polemarchus and 
attributed to Simonides at R, 331e—4: w tà ópeuópeva Exact anodiSdvar íkmóv sou. 
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tice, viewed as the contravention of possessive justice, entails two 
complementary conditions: the active condition of possessing anoth- 
er’s property (téAAétpia Éyew) and the passive condition of being 
deprived of one’s own property (tév abtot otépec8m). The citizen 
who enjoys the former condition, the practitioner of injustice (6 
GSixos), is said to have more (nAéov éye) than one in the latter 
circumstance, the victim of injustice (6 édixobpevoc), who is said to 
have less (Aattov £yew). The implicit comparandum in both cases is 
16 toov, broadly conceived as an ‘equal portion’ or, with less mathe- 
matical rigor, as a ‘fair share.’ From such considerations emerges the 
following table of approximate equivalences to which I shall later 
refer. 

TÒ Sixaiov elvai = ta adtod éyew = 16 loov Éyew 

TÒ àOiketo0o1 = tv abtod orépsoOat = ÉAartov Éyeww 

TÒ àOteiv = 16 TéAASTPIA ëyeiv = nÀéov £yew 


In the intransitive sense of nAéov Éyew, nAMéov functions as an 
adverbial accusative modifying éyew and as such has lost the conno- 
tation of strictly quantitative superiority that it carried as a substantive, 
acquiring instead a sense of qualitative superiority. The verb éyew, 
on the other hand, lacks here its active notion of possession, conveying 
rather a reflexive state of ‘holding oneself and thus denotes condition, 
disposition, or situation. The compound nAéov Éyew, then, means in 
this sense ‘to be better situated,’ ‘to be disposed in a superior position,’ 
or somewhat more idiomatically, ‘to be at an advantage.’ When used 
intransitively, nÀéov Éyew naturally entails no partitive notion, but 
does, as always, imply a comparison. As in the transitive sense, the 
comparandum is typically identified by a genitive of comparison 
representing, in this case, the poorly situated or disadvantaged party. 

Lacking any connotation of possession, the intransitive sense 
carries no inherent suggestion of unfairness deriving from consid- 
erations of possessive justice. However, by an inevitable association 
with the transitive sense it contracts in some contexts a pejorative 
nuance and thus comes to mean ‘to have an unfair advantage over.’ 
Inasmuch, then, as either sense can imply unfairness and "having 
more" constitutes a kind of advantage, the transitive sense of nAéov 
Éyew may be seen as a species of the intransitive sense. Indeed, in 
many instances the context provides no secure basis for distinguishing 
which of the two senses is intended, and in such cases it is safest to 
interpret the expression in its broader, intransitive sense. But in 
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those contexts where possession is clearly indicated, the expression 
must be taken in its more restricted, transitive sense, implying, when 
unfairness is intimated, a violation of possessive justice. I lay these 
down as general principles of interpretation to which I shall adhere 
in the following pages. 

Returning to the first book of the Republic, we must now decide, 
after determining in which if either of these senses nÀAéov Éyew and 
nÀeovexteiv are initially used, whether and how in the course of the 
argument this sense is maintained or altered. But if Socrates is in 
fact guilty as charged of perpetrating an equivocation, then Thra- 
symachus, too, is culpable of having failed to discern and object to 
the inconsistency. Our investigation will therefore require an appre- 
ciation of Thrasymachus' disposition toward this language no less 
than its manipulation by Socrates. The former emerges unequivocally 
from that passage at 343b—344d, where, in the course of what will 
be the last extended declaration of his views, Thrasymachus intro- 
duces these expressions into the dialogue. There, in support of his 
claim ön Sixaios àvijp åðíkov navtaxod ÉAarvtov Eye: (34342—3), Thra- 
symachus compares the fortunes of the just and unjust men as they 
result from their business transactions with one another (d3—6), their 
relations to the state as regards taxation (d6—el), and their behavior 
in positions of authority (e1—344c2). In each case, he adduces only 
evidence of the material or financial disadvantages of justice, so that 
when he asserts at 344a4—6 that injustice renders its practitioner 
evdaipovéotatov, but its victims &8Awtétouc, Thrasymachus embraces 
strictly monetary standards of happiness, and when in conclusion at 
344c8 he contrasts injustice with justice as something £avtó 
ÀvatreAotv, he means that it profits itself in the most material sense. 
To suggest, then, as many commentators and translators have;? that 
by nÀéov ëyovta at 343d5—6 and nAeovexteiv at 34421 Thrasymachus 
means that the unjust man is "at an advantage" is not so incorrect as 
it is inaccurate. Undoubtedly, he believed the unjust man to have an 
advantage over the just man, but precisely because the unjust man 
has more than the just man. 

Thrasymachus, then, has used nàéov Éyew and nAÀeovexieiv in 
their transitive sense exclusively and is not likely to attach any other 


8 Most translations render these expressions by any one or several of many 
vague idioms approximating the intransitive sense, and do so, in many cases, incon- 
sistently, as though nAéov £yew at 348d5 were not the antonym of #hattov ëyew at 34343 
or exactly synonymous with the nieovextely at 344al. 
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meaning to these expressions so long as he continues to assess the 
happiness and profit accruing to the just or unjust agent by a narrow 
calculation of the wealth produced or forfeited by his action. In the 
discussion that occupies the interval between the statement just 
considered and the argument beginning at 349b there is nothing to 
suggest that Thrasymachus has in the least degree modified his 
thoroughgoing mercenary approach to such questions. Thus, when 
Socrates inaugurates his elenchus at 349b2, there is no reason to 
suspect that Thrasymachus understands his nAéov £yew in any sense 
but that which he himself intended when at 343d5—-6 he introduced 
this expression into the dialogue. From his point of view, Socrates' 
initial question can only mean “Does it seem to you that the just man 
would wish to have more than the (i.e., any other) just man?" That 
Socrates intends the expression in this sense in the first section of 
the argument? is evident from the terms in which he prosecutes his 
interrogation. When asked at 349c4 if the unjust man would deem 
it appropriate to have more (nAeovexzeiv) than the just man, Thrasy- 
machus responds predictably in the affirmative, then somewhat 
impatiently volunteers a brief characterization of the unjust man as 
one óc ye návtov nÀéov Éyew á&oi, thus anticipating in general terms 
an answer to Socrates' next point of inquiry. But Socrates, determined 
to ask his question in any case, elicits confirmation of what is obviously 
to be inferred from Thrasymachus' reply, that "the unjust man will 
have more (nÀeovekujoe) than another unjust man," then in his 
pleonastic way pursues, "and will struggle so that he himself takes 
most of all (xoi áp rjoetoi óc ánávtov nÀeiotov adbtds AGBn)?” This is 
an unnecessary extension of the question, appended, it seems, only 
to acknowledge and amplify that unsolicited clause which in Thra- 
symachus’ last reply declared the comprehensive scope of the unjust 
man's cupidity. Thrasymachus’ echolalic ó&oi is escalated into 
åpàńjoeta óc, his emphatic névtwv is made more so by ànávtov, and 
his comparative mAéov £yew is elevated to the superlative nÀeiotov 
Àófn. 

The last of these three exaggerations reveals Socrates’ attitude 
toward the meaning of this language as congruent with that of 
Thrasymachus. Whereas Aapfávew in its aoristic aspect is very nearly 
synonymous with Éyew in its transitive sense, it has no corresponding 


? [ use this and similar expressions to refer to that portion of the argument 
(349b—c) concerned with establishing a through d and I. 
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intransitive sense. It is inconceivable, therefore, that in this or any 
context ÀaBeiv modified by an adverbial accusative, mAgiotov, should 
mean ‘be best situated’ or ‘have the greatest advantage,’ as would be 
required of a superlative expression of nAéov £yaw in its intransitive 
sense. On the other hand, nAeiotov Aofeiv reads quite well as a vivid 
superlative of nÀéov éyew in its transitive sense, and in the present 
case the context enforces such a reading. 

If, however, both Socrates and Thrasymachus agree, as this 
periphrasis would seem to indicate, that nAégov éyew and nAeovexteiv 
are throughout this initial stage of the argument intended and 
mutually understood to mean 'to have more,' then the construction 
with these expressions of a genitive of comparison referring not to 
an agent but to an action at 349b6, c5, and c7 is somewhat problematic. 
Just as tod Sixafov at 349b2 is a brachylogy for fi 60a 6 8(xowoc avpp 
Éyei, so tis Sixatag npáEeoc at 349b6 compresses fi d0a fj waia npó&ic 
Eye. But a npà&ic, whatever that word may signify here, obviously 
cannot be conceived to have in the same literal sense in which I have 
argued that the human agents discussed in this argument are 
understood to have. It is possible that Socrates and Thrasymachus 
here imagine the human agent wishing or not wishing to have more 
than the amount possessed by an action somehow personified, but 
in that case the personified action, just or unjust, would hardly differ 
from the just or unjust man himself, and it would be difficult to see 
why Socrates should insist on pursuing such a pointless redundancy. 
Nor is this problem any more satisfactorily resolved by reinterpreting 
riléov Éyew and nAeovexteiv in their intransitive sense: the "disposition" 
of a npóti is no more comparable to that of a man than is its 
"possession." It is curious, too, that Socrates goes to the trouble of 
introducing and pursuing in connection with màéov éyew and 
reovexzeiv this notion of the just and unjust npó&etc only to disregard it 
entirely in his summary of Thrasymachus' admissions at 349c11—d1. 
I wish to argue that these anomalies intimate at an early juncture a 
novel tendency in Socrates' attitude vis-à-vis the meaning of these 
verbs. But the precise direction in which he seems almost from the 
beginning of the argument to be insensibly extending the semantic 
boundaries of these expressions will fully emerge only after he has 
applied them to the musician and the physician, and I therefore 
postpone further consideration of this difficulty until after I have 
explored that application. 

Whatever latent tendencies may underlie Socrates’ use of nAéov 
Éyew and nAeovexxeiv in the first section of the argument, the overt 
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sense of these expressions remains that transitive one for which 
Thrasymachus in his earlier statement evinced a predisposition and 
which Socrates in the present argument has implicitly acknowledged. 
As we have seen, this transitive sense comprises two irreducible 
elements corresponding to the etyma of which these verbs consist: 
(1) superior quantity of some substance, material or nonmaterial and 
(2) possession, whether literal or metaphorical. Thus far in the 
argument these terms have been applied in the context of a com- 
mercial competition?? in which a superior quantity, presumably 
money or some other form of wealth, is possessed in a literal sense. 
But at 349e10—15 Socrates uses these same expressions of the 
musician tuning a lyre and at 350a1—4, of the physician prescribing 
a patient's diet. In both these instances a superior quantity is certainly 
involved, but in neither case is the action of which these quantities 
form the objects one of possession or having in any sense, literal or 
figurative. The musician does not wish to possess a greater amount 
of chordal tension or relaxation any more than the physician wishes 
to have a prescription of a larger quantity of food or drink. Lacking 
any such connotation of possession, these expressions in this context 
cannot be construed in their established transitive sense, and it must 
therefore be concluded that Socrates is here equivocating in his use 
of these terms. 

Still, the equivocal sense remains to be determined. The natural 
alternative is the intransitive sense. On that reading, the musician 
would wish to "have an advantage over" the nonmusician, which 
would seem to mean that he wants somehow to be better disposed 
toward tuning a lyre, better trained perhaps, or in a better position 
to hear the tones or adjust their pitch. This is prima facie plausible, 
but, as we shall see, does not comport with the sense that emerges 
from the conclusion of this section of argument. 

Nor, unfortunately, is Shakespearean verse of much help to us 
here. 


When workmen strive to do better than well, 
'They do confound their skill in covetousness. 


10 The criticism advanced by Cross and Woozley (op. cit. p. 52) and seconded 
in slightly different terms by Annas (op. cit. pp. 51-2) that "the unjust man is not 
pursuing the same object as the just man” is ill-founded. The just and unjust men are 
for the purposes of this argument engaged in a competition of the sort that 
Thrasymachus envisioned in his earlier statement (343bff.) in which the common 
object is, as Thrasymachus’ admissions here make plain, the acquisition of more. 
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These lines from King John, IV, 2.23, which commentators on this 
argument are so fond of quoting,’ though they evoke a vague sense 
of what Socrates seems to be getting at, are not an entirely appropriate 
illustration of his point. And yet it seems that many translators and 
critics have been misled by this or some similar association into the 
conviction that by mAéov £yew and n\ecovextetv Socrates here means 
and Thrasymachus understands ‘to do better,’ as though this were 
some established sense of these expressions. This is, however, by no 
means a sense in which Greek authors before or after Plato use these 
terms. The intransitive sense warrants the translation ‘get the better 
of’ only insofar as that rather imprecise idiom approximates the 
meaning ‘be better situated than,’ but the translation ‘do better than’ 
has neither etymology nor usage to recommend it and certainly does 
not capture Plato’s meaning in this passage. The notion of qualitative 
superiority which accounts for the word ‘better’ in the various 
translations of these terms is not basic to the etymon nAéov and should 
be invoked in interpretation only when the radical notion of quan- 
titative superiority is contextually insupportable. The present context, 
however, clearly indicates that the desired activities of the musician, 
physician, and their opposites involve the application of no vaguely 
qualitative standards, but of exact quantitative measurement. The 
musician attains the pitch appropriate to a given string of the lyre 
by adjusting (through dveois or énftaoic) its tension, a physical prop- 
erty as precisely mensurable as the amount of food or drink pre- 
scribed by the physician. Thus, the radical, quantitative sense of 
nÀéov remains here in force. It is rather the meaning of the other 
etymon, éxew, which has undergone some strange transformation. 
That éyew (or -exvew) does not here denote possession is evident. 
At 850a6—9 Socrates betrays the meaning which he now exacts from 
this verbal element. There he invites Thrasymachus to formulate his 
admissions about the musician and physician into a general statement 
about the knowledgeable man, but, curiously, in framing his question 
makes no use of nAéov £yev or mAcovexteiv, though they had figured 
crucially in the admissions from which he purports to generalize. 


IIepi néons 6p dpa émorypns te xoi avernotnpoobvys ei tic 


11 Jowett and Campbell in their commentary (Oxford 1894) 48; Shorey, with 
some reservation, in a note to his translation (Cambridge, MA. 1930) 87; Cornford in 
the synopsis of this argument which he offers in lieu of a translation (Oxford 1941) 
32-3. 
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oot okei émotrjpwv óottooóv meio àv béie atpeto8ar 1j 
d00 dAhos émotipov rj npattew ij Aéyetv, Kai ob xaóvà TO 
poi &avtó elc tiv adtiyvy npá&w. 
When, however, Socrates at 350al1—b] elicits a similar generalization 
about the unknowledgeable man, the nAcovexteiv reappears, as it does 
at 350b7—8 where both of these generalizations are restated with the 
wise and good man substituted for the knowledgeable man and the 
ignorant and bad for the unknowledgeable man. Clearly, then, at 
350a6—7, the words meio ... &0éAew aipeio0o: fj oa öddoç émourjpov 
ij npattew 1j Àéyew purport to reproduce in general terms the earlier 
£0£Aew povarxod dvÓpóc . . . nAeovexteiv (349e11—12) and anticipate the 
still broader generalization at 350b7—8: tod ópoíov eeAroer 
mAgovextetv. Thus, the argument by its very structure creates an 
expectation of synonymy here, requiring that nAeovexteiv be semant- 
ically equivalent to the verbal element of the passage just quoted 
(350a6-9). 

The sense of this element is elusive, though, and it will be 
necessary to decipher this passage with care. The natural tendency, 
upon first reading, is to interpret meio aipeio®m in its sense of ‘take 
more for oneself’ as an innocent substitution for mAcovexteiv.’? But 
as the sentence unfolds, the difficulties of such a reading emerge. 
The elliptical 60a clause demands that a finite verb be supplied either 
from the earlier à0£Aev or aipeio®o (or both) in order to complete its 
sense and govern ij npácrev 1j Aéyew. If we supply é0éAe1, the passage 
reads "... would wish to take for himself more than another 
knowledgeable man wishes to do or say." This results in an unnatural 
and nonsensical comparison between the amount which one crafts- 
man wishes "to take for himself" and that which another wishes “to 
do or say.” Although aipeio@a in this sense is a tolerable approxi- 
mation of Éyew in its transitive sense and so preserves analogical 
fidelity, it is quite inapposite as a descriptive term applied to musical 
or medical practice. These arts involve not seizure or possession, but 
in the case of the musician tuning a lyre a manual activity which 
accounts for the intrusion here of npattew, a verb denoting action 


1? C£, EN, 1129b7, where Aristotle substitutes a similar expression for nAéov 
tyew: "The unjust man does not always take for himself the larger share (tò uÀéov 
atpetta), but the smaller share of things that are absolutely bad; but because the lesser 
evil seems somehow to be good, and nieovet{a is a having more of the good, for this 
reason he seems to be acquisitive (nAeovéxig)." 
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in general, and in the case of the physician recommending a diet, a 
verbal activity more accurately expressed by Aéyew. Socrates has 
included Aéyew only incidentally, I take it, with narrow application to 
the case of the physician whose verbal activity he happened to choose 
for analysis, not as an alternative to npéttew, but as a specification 
of the general sense of 'action' denoted by that verb. But the phrase 
Ij npéttenv fj Méyew, appropriate though it may be to the activities 
under discussion, does not denote possession and therefore can 
neither be logically compared to aipeio8o: nor substitute for Éyew 
without perverting the sense of that verb.'* 

If, on the other hand, aipetta: (or £0£Ae aipeioða) is understood 
to complete the sense of the dca clause, this verb must somehow 
accommodate the infinitival complement, 4 npértew i Aéyewv. But 
because aipettai in its suggested sense of ‘takes for himself cannot 
govern a complementary infinitive, we must reinterpret it in a sense 
which can, i.e., “chooses,” and then retroject this meaning along with 
its complement of infinitives to the aipetoOar at 350a8. The sense of 
the passage on this reading becomes “... would wish to choose to 
do or say more than what another knowledgeable man chooses to 


18 The comparison of a doa clause supplied with &6£Ae to the genitival compar- 
andum with nAéov éyew involves complications that I am reluctant to address. Since 
this argument is pervaded with such phrases as é@éAew nA€ov éyew uvóc in which the 
genitive, as we have noted, condenses ij óoo uc xe, its prevailing concern is, it seems, 
to compare the amount which one party wishes to have with that which another 
actually has. When occasionally the verb of volition is omitted (at 349c11—18, 350a11— 
b1, 850b13—14, and 350c1—2), the statement so deprived suggests instead a comparison 
of two amounts actually possessed and thus threatens the consistency of the argument. 
I think, though, that the terms of the discussion are sufficiently established from the 
beginning so as to ensure that both Socrates and Thrasymachus understand a term 
of volition throughout. Otherwise, T. would seem at 349cd to concede that the just 
man actually has more than the unjust, in contradiction of his claim at 348d2—3 that 
the just man always has less than the unjust man. There remains the additional 
possibility that the notion of volition inherent in such terms as ¢0éAew has been extended 
to the comparandum of nov, i.e., that the comparative genitive in this usage is taken 
to represent i| doa tc 40£A& Exerv, so as to compare amounts desired to be possessed. 
Only such an extension could bring the instances of nA&ov ëyew into strict accord with 
the present reading of the passage under discussion. In that case, 806a À npartew i] 
Aéyew would answer to £0£Act &yew and thus suggest that "having" is no different from 
"doing or saying." Without such an extension the correlation is not so tidy, but suggests 
roughly the same conclusion. 
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do or say.” !* Interpreted thus, the passage gains an internal consis- 
tency that the alternative reading lacked, i.e., an amount which one 
chooses to do or say is compared to that which another chooses to 
do or say, but remains out of sorts with the rest of the argument 
which is concerned not with doing or saying but only with possession. 

Though ambiguities both semantic and syntactical have con- 
spired to obscure its meaning, the adventurous tendency of this 
passage is apparent. Socrates has substituted for the established 
notion of "having" either one of "doing or saying" (on the first 
reading) or (on the second reading) one of "choosing to do or say" 
which for the purposes of the argument amounts virtually to "doing 
or saying." Again, inasmuch as "doing or saying" is tantamount to 
“doing,” !? the notion of possession inherent in the various instances 
of &yew or -extew has in effect been momentarily displaced by one of 
action broadly conceived. And since this displacement carries the 
force of a salva veritate substitution, the semantic boundaries of 
yew are thereby forcibly expanded so as to encompass the broader 
significance of npattew. That is, if the argument is to accommodate 
this analogy and the verbal parallel it entails, nÀéov £yew must carry 
the semantic freight of nAMéov npéttew, meaning not ‘to have more,’ 
but ‘to do more’ (more, that is, than one ought, too much), and this 
in contravention of common usage no less than etymological con- 
straints. Socrates has, then, by a stupefying feat of verbal legerdemain 
brought the vocabulary of moral obliquity to bear on the technical 
errors of the unintelligent and in so doing is not only equivocating, 
but plainly innovating as well. 

The seemingly pointless extension of the construction cum 
genetivo comparandi to an action in the initial section of the argument 
is now explicable as an adumbration of this semantic expansion. 


1^ The seeming redundancy of “wish to choose” is perhaps only apparent. The 
“choice” involved in tuning a lyre or prescribing a dietary regimen would be, I 
suppose, an intellectual stage in these activities intermediate between volition and 
action, and thus distinct from the technician’s will to act. But if this is so, then otpeio8ot 
disturbs the parallel of this construction to that of m\éov éyew which involves no such 
intermediate stage and so becomes analogically otiose in any case. 

15 As I have suggested, Aéyew at 35028 is only an incidental specification. Note 
also that in the following clause the verbal activity of the physician is subsumed under 
the generalizing sic xtjv aoxijv npó£&v which now limits the implied verb in place of ij 
nipattetv rj Àéyetv. 
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Whereas tfj; npdé&ews, just or unjust, when construed as the genitive 
of comparison with the conventional, transitive sense of nAéov Éyew 
ang nÀeovexieiv is somewhat strange in that it implies ij doa rj npàt&ic 
Eye and thus requires that an action be somehow conceived to possess 
material wealth, when used with these expressions taken in Socrates' 
innovative sense, it implies the more natural 1j óoa 4 npót&i npáccei, 
in which the deverbative serves as the subject of the verb from which 
it is derived.9 But because nAeioxov Aáfr at 349b8—9 is as incompatible 
with this innovative sense as it was with the intransitive sense, Socrates 
cannot have intended them to mean ‘to do more’ throughout the 
initial section of the argument. Rather, he seems to have applied 
these expressions sylleptically, groping toward this new meaning only 
insofar as he regarded the just or unjust action the object of 
comparison, while retaining the natural transitive sense with the just 
or unjust man as the comparandum. This constitutes a rather violent 
syllepsis which is not immediately apparent nor intended to be, but 
emerges only as a retrospective expedient for explaining needless 
references to the just and unjust actions in the premises of an 
argument which draws conclusions only about the just and unjust 
men. Still, the construction achieves an immediate, though subtle 
rhetorical effect. The alien presence of npdé&euws so closely construed 
with nAgov Éyew and nAeovek:eiv throughout the initial series of 
questions along with the similarly extraneous npáypaxoc at 350a2!7 
serves to induce in Thrasymachus’ mind, if only by syntactical 
proximity and sheer repetition, an association or, better yet, a 
confusion of the notion of possession with one of action and thereby 
ease an eventual transition to the novel meaning which Socrates will 
wring from these expressions. 

At 345b7—9 Socrates, annoyed with Thrasymachus' dialectical 
tergiversations, had admonished him: "Whatever statement you 
make, abide by it, or if you change your position, change openly and 


16 The “cognate nominative," though unrecognized by grammarians, is not 
altogether uncommon in Plato. See, e.g., Politicus, 304e7—8: xoi nó àv &eyvov tavo- 
nOcipev, tiv ye rj oxpoxryikr] kai náoa 1| roAejixr] npáEis npattet; 

The meaning of npéypotos here seems not to differ appreciably from that of 
the several instances of npá£eog earlier. When modified by toxpikoó, I take it to specify 
the characteristic activity of the ideal physician as opposed to that of the nonphysician 
and distinguished from tv abt npà&w at 35029 which refers to the general activity, 
music or medicine, in which both knowledgeable and unknowledgeable men are 
engaged. 
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don’t deceive us.” It would now seem that in this elenchus Socrates 
has decided to fight fire with fire and, in his treatment of nAéov 
Éyew and mAcovexteiv, indulged in the same lubricity he had censured 
in his interlocutor. Indeed, this argument, like the two that succeed 
it, appears to have been undertaken with somewhat ignoble aims, 
not as a dispassionate philosophical refutation of an immoral doctrine, 
but as a largely ad hominem reaction to Thrasymachus' incivility, 
designed to put the obstreperous sophist in his place by his own 
devices. In this Socrates is eminently successful. When forced to 
contradict his cherished claim, Thrasymachus blushes, then assumes 
an attitude of sulking acquiescence which he will maintain throughout 
the rest of the book. But after listening objectively to this and other 
arguments that Socrates in the first book offers in defense of justice, 
neither Adeimantus nor Glaucon is satisfied that Thrasymachus’ 
position has been cogently refuted. It would appear, then, that those 
who have difficulty believing that Plato intended this argument 
seriously are not unduly incredulous. There is little here to recom- 
mend that it should be taken as an earnest expression of Platonic 
philosophy. And yet the sophistic conflation of possession and action 
that vitiates this argument will after a period of latency resurface in 
the dialogue, at a moment when few would doubt the sincerity of 
the philosopher’s intentions. 

At 433a8 Socrates arrives by a rather circuitous route at a 
definition of justice for the city which he will later extend by analogy 
to the soul of the individual citizen. It is in essence a prescription 
for just behavior, a tautology comprised of two verbal expressions, 
one denoting what he sees as the characteristic action of the just, the 
other negating that of the unjust societal class: tò xà abtod npéttew 
xoi pi] rioÀuripaypoveiv 6ikoto0óvr] éott. It should be observed that in 
the verb noAunpaypoveiv, usually translated ‘to be a busybody' or ‘to 
meddle in the business (npéypota) of others, the etymon nodv-, 
though formally of the positive degree, in this word and its cognates 
carries a distinctly comparative connotation, while the verbal com- 
ponent, -npaypoverv, functions essentially as a frequentative of npácrev 
from which it is ultimately derived, so that this compound is in effect 
equivalent in meaning to nAéov npattew, ‘to do too much’ or ‘to do 
more (than one ought, than one's own).' 

Socrates is quick to qualify his revelation with the readily 
acknowledged assertion that there is nothing the least bit innovative 
about it (433a9—b1): kai toto Gov te noÀÀÓv áxnkóapev Kai avto 
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noAAdxic elprjkapev. This is strange because nowhere in the earlier 
extant literature does this allegedly commonplace formula occur as 
a definition or description of justice.!? The Socratic definition does, 
however, bear a striking resemblance to a more conventional notion 
of justice, that which, as we have noticed, is based on possession: tà 
abto0 Eye xoi pr mAcovexteiv. The crucial difference between the 
Platonic and conventional formulae is, of course, that where conven- 
tion dictates gyew Plato has preferred npattew or a derivative. This 
recalls the confusion of possession and action in the earlier argument 
and suggests the possibility that Socrates is again trampling over the 
semantic boundaries separating éyew from npétte. Certainly this 
might account for his curious disavowal of innovation: no doubt the 
personae of this dialogue had indeed heard from others and often 
said themselves that justice consists of having one’s own and not 
having more. But is it conceivable that Socrates has at this critical 
juncture had recourse to the same verbal equivocation he had invoked 
earlier in a less philosophical spirit? That he has done just that is 
implicit in the second piece of evidence he cites in support of his 
definition. 

After identifying justice with the behavior prescribed by his 
definition on the questionable grounds that doing one’s own consti- 
tutes a residual virtue to rival in its service to the state the three 
other canonical virtues, Socrates at 433e3 seeks to corroborate his 
extraordinary claim by an appeal to very ordinary judicial criteria. 
By a series of questions he elicits from Glaucon the admission that 
the city's rulers will decide legal cases (tac Sixac . . . SuxdZerv) with the 
principal aim of ensuring that each citizen neither has what belongs 
to others nor is deprived of his own (6nwsg àv ëkaoto pnrt 
#ywou taAAOTPIA pýte tôv abtov otgpwvta1) on the grounds that this is 
just (óc Stxatov óvroc). This, as reference to the table adduced earlier 
(p. 26) will show, is very nearly a perfect expression of the conven- 
tional doctrine of possessive justice. It lacks, however, any mention 
of npéttew or its derivatives and has nothing to do with the theory 
of justice for which Socrates here purports to cite evidence. But 


1? | take Alcibiades I, 127ff., to be derivative of the Republic. The phrase tà 
abro? upáuew is suggested and rejected as a definition not of justice, but of 
oo$pooóvn at Charmides, 161ff., where noAonpaypoveiv is also associated with py 
cuwppoveiv (161d11). In the Timaeus, too, at 72a5 npánew tà airod (together with 
yv@vai tavtòv) is said to be an action appropriate to 6 oódpov. 
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although these juridical criteria concern only possession, the conclu- 
sion that Socrates now (433e12) draws from this evidence pertains 
to action no less than possession and seems in fact not to recognize 
any distinction between the two notions: xoi tatn äpa ny ý toô otke(oo 
te kai gavtod gic te kai npóà&Eis Sixaiocobvy àv ópoAoyotto. 

The phrase &€ic te xoi npáti; would appear to be, like the 
genitival phrase that limits it, the pleonastic expression of a single 
notion and as such suggests that the semantic distance between 
"having" and "doing" is no greater than that which separates tod 
oixefov from toô éavtod. This and the fact that he has derived an 
unwarranted conclusion about npá& from premises which concern 
only &&c would indicate that here Socrates either regards these words 
as virtually synonymous or, more likely, wishes his interlocutors to 
regard them as such. In the discussion that immediately follows the 
language of action, npócrew and its derivatives, after a brief displace- 
ment becomes once again predominant, while that of possession, 
Éyew and £&c, is abruptly abandoned and with it any further reference 
to possessive justice. At 349b—350c Socrates had found it expedient 
to interject into an argument about possession an extraneous notion 
of action, only to withdraw the contaminant once it had served its 
deceptive purpose. Conversely, here, within a context whose sole 
concern is to defend the claim that justice is a kind of npàt&ic, he has 
with considerably less subtlety woven an argument concerning &€1c 
and that variety of justice associated with it, then pivoting on an 
inconsequent inference about action, resumed the discussion of justice 
as tà abro0 npót:ew, unmolested by any further consideration of 
possession. In both cases the argument depends on a similar confla- 
tion of the notions of "having" and "doing." 

This detail mirrors a larger philosophical issue. Because the 
“Platonic” conception of justice for which Socrates argues in Book 4 
neglects to regulate possession, it fails to ensure that doing one's own 
minimally entails having one's own and thus allows for the possibility 
that the practitioner of Platonic justice might, despite the scrupulous 
performance of his societal function or the harmonious condition of 
his soul, indulge in mnAeovetía. David Sachs has complained that 
although Plato does suggest that the Platonically just man will observe 
the precepts of ordinary morality (what I have termed “possessive 
justice"), he nowhere attempts to prove it.'? In response, Gregory 


19 "A Fallacy in Plato's Republic,” in G. Vlastos, ed., Plato: A Collection of Critical 
Essays, vol. 2 (New York 1971) 35—56. 
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Vlastos discovered a proof of sorts, concatenated from passages 
scattered throughout the dialogue, but joined by what would seem a 
particularly weak link in the form of the proposition, nowhere 
enunciated in the text, that each shall have one's own if and only if each 
does his own.?? Attempting to account for the elliptical reasoning at 
433e, Vlastos supposes that Plato's reliance on this proposition "shows 
how confident he feels that the link between 'doing one's own' and 
the common conception of justice would be fully apparent to his 
reader (p. 76)." But this proposition is hardly axiomatic, and it is 
strange that Plato should nowhere state a controversial premise so 
crucial to the central argument of the dialogue. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that Plato, anticipating the 
discrepancy between these two divergent concepts of justice, sought 
as early as Book 1 to mitigate its implications by rhetorical rather 
than philosophical means. The conflation of possession and action 
in the argument at 349b—350c, if extended beyond its immediate 
context, licenses, in effect, an interchangeability of &yew and npávvew 
to fill the logical void which has occasioned Vlastos' desideratum: 
once possession and action are confused, doing one's own is no 
longer distinguished from and hence entails having one's own. The 
ease with which Socrates glides between possession and action at 
433e—434a suggests that the conflation has in fact been so extended. 
I do not maintain that the Platonic view of justice is the mere product 
of its author's confusion of language or that the relation of this to 
the conventional conception of justice is as simple as the superficial 
similarity between their verbal formulae might suggest. Plato was, I 
think, well aware that he has Socrates treat a complex relationship 
in a simplistic and philosophically dubious manner. I hope rather to 
have shown how a patently casuistic argument, though implicitly 
repudiated soon after it is concluded, yields nonetheless a residual 
fallacy which transcends its immediate context, proving later to be a 
facile verbal means to a difficult conceptual transition.?! 
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20 “Justice and Happiness in the Republic,” ibid. 66-95. 
?! T am indebted to David Furley and David Rosenbloom who kindly read earlier 
drafts of this paper. 


CLARITY AND OBSCURITY IN THE SPEECHES OF 
AESCHINES : 

One of the most striking features of the oratory of Aeschines 
is what Hermogenes calls eukrineia or distinctness.’ In the system of 
Hermogenes this is one of the two sub-types of style that create 
sapheneia or clarity. Distinctness involves an approach whose function, 
according to Hermogenes, is "to determine what aspects of the case 
the judges should consider first and what they should consider 
second and to make that clear to them."? Of the techniques that 
Hermogenes recommends for producing distinctness Aeschines is 
most fond of the one that states clearly in advance what arguments 
he is going to use and in what order he is going to present them.? 
The arguments are usually numbered, and Aeschines often states a 
series of points in general terms and then returns to them, in the 
same order, but this time in reference to a specific example. This 
sort of responsion makes his approach very distinct. 

For example, toward the end of the speech Against Ctesiphon 
Aeschines enumerates five characteristics that should be found in a 
democratic politician (169—170) and then, in the same order, exam- 
ines Demosthenes' career (171—173) to see if he possesses these 
qualities. Likewise, earlier in this speech, Aeschines enumerates the 
four periods in Demosthenes' political career that he will treat (54— 
57) and then addresses himself to each one, dealing "first with the 
first period, and second with the second, and third with the next, 
and fourth with the present situation" (57). Throughout the discus- 


1 Cf. Hermogenes! On Types of Style, tr. by Cecil Wooten (Chapel Hill 1987) 14— 
18. It is quite striking, however, that the only ancient critic who attributes this quality 
to Aeschines is Photius; cf. J. F. Kindstrand, The Stylistic Evaluation of Aeschines in 
Antiquity (Uppsala 1982) 62. 

? Hermogenes! On Types of Style, 14. 

3 Cf. 1.4, 8, 28-30, 153—154, 156—157; 2.11, 26, 64, 97, 109, 131—132, 180; 
3.1, 2, 6, 54-55, 57, 64—65, 79, 91, 99, 106, 141, 145, 148, 159, 169—170, 197, 203— 
205, 208. Aeschines also uses the other techniques recommended by Hermogenes for 
producing distinctness: the use of sympléroseis or indications that one train of thought 
is being brought to a close and that another is being introduced (cf. 1.22); the use of 
rhetorical questions that he then answers himself (cf. 1.28-30, 154); the narration of 
events in the order in which they took place (cf. 2.96); and the use of background 
material (cf. 2.44). None of these approaches, however, is used nearly so frequently 
or so extensively as the enumeration of points to be made. 
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sion that follows Aeschines adheres to this scheme and makes it clear 
to his audience at each stage which period he is going to treat next 
(cf. 57, 79, 106, 159). 

What is striking about all of this is not the fact that Aeschines 
enumerates points that he will treat. That approach is not uncommon 
in Attic oratory. However, Aeschines uses it much more frequently 
than other orators, and his lists are often longer than one usually 
finds. Other orators, for example, will state two or possibly three 
arguments that they will discuss.* Aeschines sometimes states as many 
as four or five and follows the informing scheme that he has set up, 
which he often repeats, more strictly than most other orators.? This 
makes his oratory very patterned and quite easy to follow. 

However, there is one well known instance where Aeschines 
uses this sort of elaborate structure and patterning, not so much to 
give clarity to his speech, which is its function according to Hermo- 
genes, but to put his opponent in an awkward position. Toward the 
end of the speech Against Ctesiphon (208—204) Aeschines gives a 
résumé of how he has presented his case and asks that the jury 
demand that Demosthenes follow the same order in his own speech: 
"that he make his defence first in reference to the law of accounta- 
bility, secondly in reference to the law concerning proclamations, 
and thirdly, and most importantly, that he show that he is not 
unworthy of the reward" (205). This procedure, however, would 
have forced Demosthenes into putting his weakest arguments at the 
beginning of his speech, which is certainly not a good idea from a 
rhetorical point of view. On the other hand, he could not afford to 
seem to be avoiding the first two charges in the indictment either. 
Demosthenes solves this rhetorical dilemma admirably, but a less 
adept orator would have been put in an almost untenable position. 

There is another instance, however, where Aeschines uses a 
very distinct, and seemingly quite reasonable, approach, not so much 
to inconvenience his opponent, as to "throw dust in the eyes of the 
jury."" Early in his speech Against Timarchus, in a section that functions 
as the partition, Aeschines says: 


* Hermogenes gives some examples from Demosthenes; cf. Hermogenes’ On Types 
of Style, 14, 16. 

? Cf. 1.28—30; 2.64, 131—132: 3.54—55, 169—170. 

$ Cf. George Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton 1963) 230—981. 

? [ am thinking of what Cicero is supposed to have said about his speech Pro 
Cluentio (Quintilian 2.17.21), 
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And now in my speech before you I want to follow the same order 
that the lawgiver followed in his laws.? For first I shall describe to you 
the laws that concern the orderly conduct of your children, then, 
secondly, those that concern the youths, and thirdly, in order, those 
that concern the other ages, not only in reference to private citizens 
but also those who are in political life. For in this way I assume that 
my arguments will be most easily followed. And also at the same time 
I want to describe to you first what the laws of the city are like and 
then after this to examine the character of Timarchus. For you will 
find that he has lived contrary to all the laws.(8) 


Aeschines then proceeds to discuss (9—36), in a very orderly way, the 
laws in Athens that regulated male prostitution and morality in 
general. 

However, almost none of these laws have any bearing whatso- 
ever on the case of Timarchus, and later in his speech Aeschines 
does not even attempt to show that they do. The laws regulating 
schools (9—12), penalizing guardians who prostitute their wards (13— 
14), and punishing those who use violence to attain their sexual ends 
(14—16) have absolutely no relevance to this case.? Moreover, of the 
laws that prohibit certain citizens from speaking in the assembly (28— 
36), only the third and fourth categories, those who have prostituted 
themselves and those who have squandered their inheritance, apply 
to Timarchus (29—30); and it is the charge of prostitution that 
Aeschines really dwells upon. 

This whole first section of the speech, therefore, is nothing but 
an attempt to build up prejudice against Timarchus by implying that 
he is somehow guilty of transgressing all the laws that Aeschines 
cites. The purpose of this part of the speech, contrary to what 
Aeschines says (8), is not to make his arguments easier to follow but, 
by means of a lot of irrelevant legalism, to create an unfavorable 
impression of Timarchus early in the speech and to divert the jury's 
attention from what is really at issue in this case.!? 

Therefore, one sees in this speech that Aeschines sometimes 
uses enumeration, not to create clarity (saphéneia) but to produce 


8 Aeschines has outlined this in the preceding section and repeats it here. See 
the comments about responsion above. 

3 Cf. K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (London 1978) 27—39. 

19 Diversionary tactics and legalism are typical of Aeschines’ speeches; see 
Kennedy, 238. 
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obscurity (asapheia). Or rather there is a clarity on the surface of the 
speech that only obfuscates what is really at issue. And that can be a 
very effective rhetorical technique. 


Ceci, W. WOOTEN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THE DATE OF APOLLODORUS’ SPEECH AGAINST 
TIMOTHEUS AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR ATHENIAN 
HISTORY AND LEGAL PROCEDURE 


The date of Apollodorus’ speech against the Athenian general 
Timotheus ([D.] 49) has not been a matter of dispute since Arnold 
Schaefer over a century ago assigned it to the archonship of Molon 
(362/1).! His dating of the speech has been followed by almost all 
scholars and appears in several standard works of reference.? After 
such a long period of virtually unquestioned acceptance, the time 
has come to challenge this dating, which, as we will soon see, rests 
on an assumption for which there is no evidence at all. 

We need to begin by examining Schaefer's method of deter- 
mining the terminus post quem for the delivery of the speech. Schaefer 
noted that Pasicles, the younger brother of Apollodorus, gave testi- 
mony as a witness at the trial of Timotheus ([D.] 49.42). On the 
grounds that Pasicles could not have appeared as a witness until he 
had reached the age of majority, Schaefer argued that the speech 
could not have been delivered before the archonship of Molon (362/ 
1), the year in which Pasicles turned eighteen.? 


! A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit: Beilagen (Leipzig 1858) 137—43. Schaefer 
refuted the proposal of M. Rehdantz, Vitae Chabriae, Iphicratis, Timothei Atheniensium 
(diss. Berlin 1845) 195ff., to date the speech between 360 and 356. An earlier version 
of this article was presented at the annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association in December of 1981. 

? To my knowledge the only sceptic has been K. Klee in RE 6A (2nd. ser. 1937) 
col. 1327 s.v. Timotheus (3). Klee dated the speech to 368/7, but did not state his 
reasons in this article. I suspect that they are to be found in his Jena dissertation of 
1925 (non vidi). Klee's position was noted by M. I. Finley, Studies ?n Land and Credit in 
Ancient Athens, 500—200 B.c. (New Brunswick 1952) 273, n. 60, and by L. Kallet, 
"Iphikrates, Timotheos, and Athens, 371—360 n.c.," GRBS 24 (1983) 239-40. Finley 
took no position on the matter, while Kallet arbitrarily preferred Schaefer's dating 
without putting forward any reasons for doing so. Others who have followed Schaefer 
include F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamheit (Leipzig 1887—98) III, 522—3; J. Kirchner, 
Prosopographia Attica (Berlin 1901—3) #7737 (Iphicrates); #9988 (Menestheus); #13700 
(Timotheus); A. T. Murray, Demosthenes: Private Orations V (Cambridge, Mass. 1939) 
375; J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families 600—300 B.c. (Oxford 1971) 250—1, 429, 
510; L. Gernet, Demosthene: plaidoyers civils ITI (Paris 1959) 11. 

3 Schaefer (n. 1 above) 140. When Pasicles reached the age of majority, the 
lease of the bank and shield factory to Phormion, which had lasted for eight years, 
was terminated (D. 36.4—10.37). This lease began before the death of Pasion in 370/ 
69 ([D.] 46.13), but sometime after the archonship of Alcisthenes (372/1), for at that 
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While there can be no question that a youth in Athens attained 
the age of majority on reaching his eighteenth birthday,’ there is no 
evidence which would allow us to say whether or not those younger 
than eighteen were forbidden to testify in Athenian courts. The only 
text which deals with the issue is from Plato’s Laws (937a—b) where 
we find a discussion about laws relating to evidence at trials and a 
recommendation that only in homicide cases should children and 
slaves be allowed to give testimony. Needless to say, this passage is 
of no assistance; in his Laws Plato was legislating for an ideal state, 
not describing actual legal practice in Classical Athens. Although the 
code presented in the Laws does owe much to Athenian statutes, it 
does not follow them in detail and in several regards diverges 
significantly from Athenian practices. Consequently, it cannot be 
used as a source for Athenian legislation.” On the other hand, it is 
true that the rest of the speeches of the Attic orators which have 
been preserved do not appear to provide us with a single of example 
of a minor giving testimony. Yet this need not be due to the existence 
of a law which prohibited them from doing so. The Athenians were 
certainly not averse to allowing children and their mothers to appear 
in court—on the contrary, we know that it was customary for a 


time Phormion is described as tév émxadrpevov éni tp tpanéčy, not xóv proBotpevov ([D.] 
49.17,60). Schaefer assumed that the lease began shortly Pasion’s death. He may well 
have been correct, but we cannot rule out any date between 372/1 and 370/69 for the 
beginning of the lease. For the sake of argument, I will adopt Schaefer’s date for the 
beginning of the lease when discussing his attempt to date [D.] 49. 

* Arist. Ath. Pol. 42.1 with P. J. Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian Athenaion 
Politeia (Oxford 1981) 498. R. Sealey, CR 7 (1957) 195—7 and M. Golden, “Demosthenes 
and the Age of Majority in Athens," Phoenix 33 (1979) 25-38, have argued on the 
basis of D. 27 that in some cases youths could be enrolled before their eighteenth 
birthday. I plan to argue elsewhere that there is no reason to trust this evidence. 

5 See G. Morrow, Plato’s Law of Slavery and its Relation to Greek Law ( = Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature 25.3; Urbana 1939) 124: “But Plato does not uniformly 
adhere to Athenian law and practice of his day. We have noticed in the preceding 
pages many points on which Platonic law departs from its Athenian model, some of 
them trival, but others of considerable importance affecting the status of the slave.” 
See also D. Cohen, Theft in Athenian Law ( = Münchner Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung 
und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 74; Munich 1983) 128: “... it might be wise to hesitate 
before summarily concluding, as some scholars have done, that Plato narrowly defined 
hierosulia as actual theft from temples and thus based his law closely upon an Athenian 
model.... In a variety of particulars Plato's law of hierosulia clearly differs from 
Athens...” 
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defendant to introduce his mourning family into court to win the 
sympathy of a jury.? If we have no examples i in other speeches of a 
minor giving evidence at a trial, it is quite possibly attributable to.the 
fact that those under eighteen spent almost all their time at home, 
in school, or at the gymnasium and were thus never witnesses to 
business transactions nor took part in public affairs.” Yet, if the only 
witness to an event which later became the subject of a legal dispute 
happened to be a minor, it is hard to believe that the Athenians 
would not have permitted him to testify. We know that the testimony 
of a woman, if given under oath, was acceptable as evidence® and 
that foreigners, who were not even Athenian citizens, were not barred 
from appearing as witnesses in court? The testimony of slaves 
obtained under torture was also considered admissable as evidence 
in Athens.!° If their evidence was deemed acceptable, what reasons 
would the Athenians have had to reject the testimony of a minor, 
both of whose parents were Athenian citizens? 

At this point we cannot give a definitive answer to this question. 
All that we can say is that the absence of any known example of a 
minor giving evidence in an Athenian court need not betoken the 
existence of a statute prohibiting one from doing so. In short, we 
have no a priori grounds for ruling out the possibility that Pasicles 
could have given testimony at the trial of Timotheus before he 
reached the age of eighteen. And that in turn means that Schaefer's 
argument that Apollodorus could not have delivered his speech 
against Timotheus before the archonship of Molon (362/1), the year 


$ E.g., Aeschin. 2.179; Hyperides Eux. 41; Lys. 20.34; D. 21.99, 186-8; Plato 
Ap. 34c. 

7 For the close supervision of children, see Plato Lysis 208c—e. 

8 A. R. W. Harrison, The Law of Athens: Procedure (Oxford 1971) 152. E. Leisi, 
Der Zeuge im attischen Recht (Frauenfeld 1907) 12—18, notes that none of our sources 
actually state that women could not testify. He concludes that they were not allowed 
to testify from the absence of any testimony given by a woman in the speeches of the 
Attic orators. However, he realized that [D.] 47.70 might be an exception to this and 
also observed that "Da die beschworene Aussage gleich einem Zeugnisse niederges- 
chrieben und zu den Akten gegeben wurde, so unterscheidet sie sich fast gar nicht 
vom Zeugnisse." The assertion of D. M. MacDowell, The Law in Classical Athens (London 
1978) 248: "Women ... seem never to have given evidence ..." is a misleading 
oversimplification. 

? For foreigners giving evidence, see [D.] 49.22; Aeschin. 2.143. 

19 For the testimony of slaves, see G. Thür, Beweisführung vor Schwurgerichtsüfen 
Athens: Die Proklesis zur Basanos (Vienna 1977). 
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in which Pasicles came of age, rests on no firm foundation. To date 
the speech using his approach would be to determine ignotum per 
ignotius. 

There are additional reasons for questioning Schaefer’s dating 
of the speech. By placing the trial in 362/1, Schaefer was forced to 
argue that Timotheus, who was sent in 364/3 to relieve Iphicrates in 
the continuing campaign to retake Amphipolis, was recalled from 
his campaign there before the middle of 362, returned to Athens 
where he was brought to court by Apollodorus before the late 
summer of that year, and then was later reappointed to lead the 
campaign against Amphipolis in 360/59.!! Such a reconstruction of 
events creates several problems. First of all, it gives Timotheus an 
initial command of only two years against Amphipolis. Two years is 
a surprisingly short tenure for a man who, despite his ultimate failure 
to capture Amphipolis, was by all indications remarkably successful 
during his campaigns in Northern Greece. By contrast, Iphicrates, 
who appears to have won no significant victories during his attempt 
to regain the former Athenian colony, was given a command of four 
years.’ If Timotheus’ efforts met with such stunning success, why 
was he terminated so soon? Secondly, it is difficult to believe that 
Timotheus could have achieved all that he did in the area in only 
two years. Dinarchus (1.14 = 3.17) and Isocrates (15.113ff.) speak 
of him taking more than twenty cities, including Methone, Pydna, 
and Potidaia. Not only did Timotheus conduct campaigns in this 
area during his time there; he also had to sail off to the Hellespont 
to lift the siege of Cyzicus.'* That is quite a lot of activity to squeeze 
into two years. Thirdly, it is improbable that Timotheus would have 
been relieved in 362/1 when he appears to have still enjoyed a high 
degree of popularity in Athens. Proof of his continuing popularity 
can be found in an inscription (IG ii? 110) which records a decree 
of praise for Menelaus, a Pelagonian, passed in the sixth prytany of 
the archonship of Charicleides (363/2), that is, early in 362. This 


11 A. Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeil? I (Leipzig 1885) 101-2, 155. For the 
date of the initial appointment, see D. S. 15.81.6. For the date of Timotheus' final 
failure, see the scholia to Aeschin. 2.31. 

1? [phicrates arrived in Northern Greece around the time of the death of 
Alexander H of Macedon in 368/7 (D. S. 15.71.1; Aeschin. 2.28—9). He spent more 
than three years trying to take Amphipolis (D. 23.149). 

33 D. S. 15.81.6; Nep. Tim. 1.3. 
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decree was moved and passed on the recommendation of Timotheus 
(line 6). The willingness of the Assembly to award such honors to a 
candidate put forward by Timotheus surely indicates that he must 
have still been held in high esteem in Athens at the time and makes 
a recall shortly afterwards extremely unlikely. Nevertheless, it is 
possible that Timotheus suffered a serious defeat not long after the 
decree was passed and that this setback caused the Athenians to 
relieve him of his command sometime before the middle of 362. Yet, 
if Timotheus did lose an important battle which is not reported to 
us by our sources and was subsequently deprived of his command, 
why did the Athenians reappoint him to the same command in 360/ 
59? Such a failure would certainly have discouraged the Athenians 
from entrusting him a second time with the task of retaking Am- 
phipolis. In the face of these objections, we should reject Schaefer’s 
hypothesis that Timotheus was recalled in late 363/2 and returned 
to Athens where he was brought to trial by Apollodorus in the 
following archon-year. It is much more likely that Timotheus’ cam- 
paign against Amphipolis lasted uninterruptedly from 364/3 down 
to 360/59, during which time he could not have been prosecuted by 
Apollodorus.!* 

So far we have found that Schaefer’s method of dating the 
speech rested on an unjustified assumption and that his proposed 
date compelled him to posit an extremely implausible hypothesis 
about Timotheus’ recall. It is now necessary to find a better means 
of dating the speech. This will require a short account of Phormion's 
lease of Pasion's bank. Sometime between 372/1 and his death in 
370/69, Pasion leased his bank to his former slave Phormion.!* After 
Pasion passed away, the bank was inherited by his sons, Apollodorus 
and Pasicles, who jointly received the revenues from the lease. The 
lease of the bank to Phormion came to an end when Pasicles came 
of age and lasted for a total of eight years, that is, until sometime 
between 364/3 and 362/1. At this juncture, Apollodorus was given a 
choice between the bank and the shield factory which had also been 


‘4 Jf Apollodorus had attempted to bring his suit against Timotheus to court 
in the latter's absence, his relatives and associates would have sworn an oath that he 
was away on public business. The jury would then have voted on whether or not to 
grant a postponement (see D. 48.25—6 with Harrison (n. 8 above) 155). It is hardly 
conceivable that the jury would not have accepted Timotheus' excuse. 

15 See n. 3. 
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leased to Phormion during the preceding eight years. Apollodorus 
chose the shield factory, which, though less lucrative, represented 
the safer investment, and signed a release, thereby renouncing any 
claims on the bank, which passed into the hands of Pasicles (D. 
36.11,37—8).!9 If the debts owed to the bank by Timotheus were still 
outstanding after this time, it was up to Pasicles to prosecute 
Timotheus for failure to repay the them. Of course, we know that it 
was Apollodorus, not Pasicles, who brought the action against Tim- 
otheus and delivered the speech at the trial.'" Our knowledge of the 


16 At D. 36.12—3 it is claimed by the speaker that after Phormion's lease had 
been terminated, Apollodorus leased the bank to other men at the same rate charged 
to Phormion. This claim is made to demonstrate that Apollodorus did not in this 
period consider that the bank had lost assets during the time it was leased to Phormion. 
This is one of several arguments put forward to show that Phormion never embezzled 
funds from the bank. Evidence is subsequently produced to confirm this allegation. 
This charge is, however, irreconcilable with the fact that immediately (e080c) after the 
termination of the lease to Phormion, the bank was turned over to Pasicles, who, as 
sole owner of the bank, should have been the one who subsequently leased it to Xenon 
and his associates. Furthermore, we are later told that after the end of the lease of 
the shield factory and bank to Phormion, Apollodorus received the payment of one 
talent a year (D. 36.37); this was the amount paid by the shield factory (D. 36.11). 
That Apollodorus received the revenue of the shield factory alone after the end of 
the lease to Phormion is supported by the testimony of witnesses (D. 36.40). 

The solution to this conundrum is probably that the speaker is not telling the 
truth when he claims that Apollodorus leased the bank to Xenon and his associates. 
It is clear that these men testified that they had leased the two properties from Pasicles 
and Apollodorus. Given our knowledge of the division, this should mean that Pasicles 
leased the bank to them and Apollodorus the shield factory, with each one receiving 
the rent from the property which he owned. However, by claiming that Apollodorus 
was the one who leased the bank, the speaker gives the impression that what is meant 
by the testimony of these men is that they leased both properties as a single unit from 
Apollodorus and Pasicles together, who held these properties jointly. 

17 For Apollodorus as the prosecutor in this suit, see [D.] 49.Ayp. and Plu. Dem. 
15. Apollodorus claims that the loans to Timotheus were part of his share of the 
inheritance ([D.] 49.43: yiyveton &góv tò gépoc) and claims that his brother testified to 
this. But it is clear that the loans were made from the bank ([D.] 49.4: and xfj; tpanétyg; 
cf. 7, 17, 29, 33) and that by the terms of Pasion's will the bank was inherited jointly 
by Apollororus and Pasicles. Although Apollodorus gives the impression that his 
brother's testimony supported his claim, it is clear from the preceding section that 
Pasicles only testified that their father indicated to them the debts which were owed 
to him and did not say anything about them forming part of his brother's share. Two 
other facts confirm our suspicion that Apollodorus was lying when he claimed that 
Timotheus’ debts were part of his portion. First, there is Apollodorus' failure to cite 
Pasion's will at this point (for the will, see D. 36.7). Second, there is the charge made 
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history of the bank would, therefore, lead us to conclude that the 
trial must have taken place in 362/1 at the very latest, for after that 
year Apollodorus no longer possessed a share of the bank and was 
in no position to prosecute Timotheus for his failure to repay money 
still owed to the bank. Paradoxically enough, the year which Schaefer 
believed to be the terminus post quem turns out to be the terminus ante 
quem. The real terminus post quem is the death of Pasion in the year 
370/69. 

We can narrow these rather wide limits of 370/69 and 362/1 
somewhat when we take into account the fact that Timotheus was 
abroad serving as general from 366/5 onwards.!? Most of 368/7 can 
also be ruled out since during that year Apollodorus was performing 
a trierarchy which took him around the Peloponnese and as far away 
as Sicily.'? This leaves 369/8 and 367/6. Allowing for the possibility 
that Pasion may have died early in 370/69 and that Timotheus may 
have returned to Athens soon afterwards, we should not exclude the 
last months of that year either. If we knew the date of Timotheus’ 
return to Athens after his service with the King of Persia, we might 
be able to choose among these three years, but our sources provide 
us with no information which might help us to answer this question.?? 

An earlier dating of the speech brings with it one immediate 
benefit: it allows us to make better sense of Apollodorus' actions in 
the case. According to Apollodorus, Pasion took considerable risk in 


at D. 36.36 that Apollodorus collected twenty talents from debtors listed in the account 
books left behind by his father and kept more than half of this amount, thus depriving 
his brother of his fair share—the sums collected from Timotheus were obviously part 
of these debts. This charge is supported by documents and witnesses (D. 36.40). 

18 For Timotheus as general in 366/5, see IG ii? 108, lines 9—10. The campaign 
against Samos probably took place in the following year and immediately preceded 
Timotheus' appointment to the campaign against Amphipolis (D. S. 18.8.9). 

1? D, 45.3; [D.] 46.20—1; 53.5 with Davies (n. 2 above) 440. 

20 If we follow Cawkwell ("The Date of JG ii? 1609 Again," Historia 22 [1973] 
759—61) and date IG ii? 1609 to 370/69, we could confidently assert that Timotheus, 
who is listed as a trierarch in that inscription (line 100), had returned to Athens by 
then. But the date of this inscription is controversial —Davies ("The Date of JG ii? 
1609," Historia 18 [1969] 309-33) has argued for 366/5. I, myself, find it difficult to 
accept a dating of 370/69 for that would mean that Apollodorus, who is also listed as 
a trierarch in this inscription (line 89), would have been a trierarch in the year his 
father died. 1 find that unlikely. Apollodorus would not have had enough money of 
his own to qualify for inclusion on the list of those eligible for this liturgy before he 
inherited his share of his father's estate. 
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lending Timotheus large sums of money since the latter had no 
property to offer as security for these loans ([D.] 49.2,11,61), but did 
so out of friendship and with the assurance that Timotheus would 
be able to repay him after his lucrative service with the King of Persia 
([D.] 49.3,64). If we accept Schaefer's date of 362/1, we would have 
to assume that Apollodorus did not try to recover his money from 
Timotheus as soon as the latter returned to Athens (sometime before 
366/5) the very way his father had expected to, but waited four years 
or longer to try to collect these debts. Alternatively, we would be 
forced to conclude that Apollodorus did ask for the money imme- 
diately upon Timotheus' return, but, after failing to obtain repay- 
ment, waited four or more years to start legal proceedings against 
the defaulting general. Considering that Timotheus must have been 
quite a wealthy man after fighting for the Great King?! and that the 
loans given to him were not interest-bearing, it is hard to understand 
why Apollodorus—who was never one to let slip any opportunity to 
lay his hands on cold cash—would have delayed in his attempts to 
recover the sums owed to the bank. On the other hand, if we accept 
the earlier dating proposed here, this problem does not arise, and 
nothing prevents us from concluding that Apollodorus did ask 
Timotheus to repay the borrowed sums soon after the latter's return 
to Athens, and that soon after being refused payment, Apollodorus 
began legal proceedings. 

Our redating of Apollodorus' speech against Timotheus is not 
without some consequences. These are: 

1. The marriage of Iphicrates' son Menestheus to the daughter 
of Timotheus, mentioned in this speech ([D.] 49.66), can now be 
dated to sometime between late 370/69 (the earliest Timotheus could 
have returned to Athens) and the end of 367/66 (the latest possible 
date for [D.] 49).?? The redating of their marriage reveals that the 


?! In 367/6 Timotheus' fortune was a matter of public knowledge and official 
record (D. 27.7). Apollodorus' claims about his wealth are thus more credible than 
Timotheus’ denials ([D.] 49.67). Timotheus’ newly acquired fortune enabled him to 
repay his other creditors and to remove the koroi from his property ([D.] 49.12). Such 
an explanation for the disappearance of the horoi is far more plausible than the 
malicious one offered by Apollodorus. 

?? For Schaefer's dating of the marriage, see Schaefer (n. 11) 122; (n. 1 above) 
139, 142. Kirchner (n. 2 above) #9988 (Menestheus); #13700 (Timotheus), and Davies 
(n. 2 above) 250—1, 509, both accept Schaefer's date for the marriage. Kallet (n. 2 
above) 239—41 has argued that the marriage could not have taken place in 362 since 
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reconciliation between Timotheus and Iphicrates occurred much 
sooner than was previously thought. It is now clear that not long 
after returning from Egypt, Timotheus decided to end his quarrel 
with his old enemy. The money he earned from his service with the 
Great King no doubt enabled him to provide his daughter with a 
handsome dowry, making her all the more attractive to Menestheus. 
This matrimonial investment soon produced political dividends for 
Timotheus was elected general by 366/5, if not sooner. Timotheus’ 
speedy return to favor in Athens must have owed much to the 
influential backing of Iphicrates and his son. 

2. Since we know that Apollodorus’ prosecution must have 
occurred before 366/5 and that his brother did not come of age until 
after 364/3, the latter must have been a minor when he testified in 
support of his older brother at the trial of Timotheus.?? We now 
have a clear-cut example of a minor appearing as a witness in an 
Athenian court which confirms our earlier impression that Schaefer 
was wrong to assume that such a thing was not possible. As a result, 
we can assert with some confidence that minors were permitted to 
give testimony in Athenian courts. If we do not have more examples 
of them doing so, it is because they were normally confined to home, 
school, or the gymnasium and were thus rarely ever witnesses to the 
kinds of events which might become the subject of legal action. 

3. We have uncovered another case where the legislation pre- 
sented by Plato in his Laws differed from that of Athens. In that 
work Plato proposed that minors be barred from testifying in all 
cases save those involving homicide—our redating of [D.] 49 has 
revealed that no such prohibition existed in Athens were males under 
the age of eighteen could appear as witnesses in other kinds of suits. 
This should serve as an additional warning to those who would 
quarry Plato’s Laws for evidence about Athenian statutes. 
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“Iphikrates was still in Thrace” and the reconciliation between him and Timotheus 
“would strongly suggest, if not require, Iphikrates’ presence in Athens ...” and 
preferred to place it between 37] and 368 when both men were in Athens. (She 
arbitrarily accepts Cawkwell's dating of IG ii? 1609 and passes over in silence Davies’ 
case for putting it in 366/5.) Her argument is hardly compelling; Menestheus did not 
need his father’s presence to marry the daughter of Timotheus and the reconciliation 
of the two men could easily have been established through intermediaries. 
23 For Pasicles’ coming of age, see n. 3. 
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Callimachus expounds his poetic program mainly in the pro- 
logue to the Aetia, in Epigr. 27 and 28 P., and in the Hymn to Apollo 
105-12. There he makes it clear that in his poetry he aims at stylistic 
refinement and technical polish (Aentétys) on the one hand, and at 
oAtyoouxia on the other hand. It is understood that this implies the 
discontinuity of form consisting of a more or less loose series of units 
of a few lines and the organisation of the material into short sections 
rather than continuous narrative. With the words oxxaive návta tà 
6npyóoio. (Epigr. 28.4 P.) he announces his intention to avoid subject- 
matter which has been treated over and over again by the poets. On 
the other hand his poems show that he knew the earlier poetry very 
thoroughly since he constantly alludes to it. He culls a striking feature 
out of it or applies a well known word, metaphor, or scene to a new 
context and, by so doing, appeals to the intellectual acuteness of his 
readers. In the prologue to the Aetia, he says that he wants his poetry 
(copin) to be measured not quantitatively, by the Persian league 
(cyoívo TIepoí6), but by TÉyvr) (frag. 1. 17£.). It seems that the term 
téxvn includes these various connotations of stylistic refinement, 
discontinuity in narrative, preference for unusual elements, and 
allusiveness, which together make up Callimachus’ oo@in.? 

In this paper the character of this téyvy is examined mainly in 
four passages from Callimachus’ poems. Each is a digression in the 
sequence of the narrative where Callimachus either rejects or wants 
to conceal a particular myth or version of a myth. As will be shown, 
in each case he uses a Pindaric feature, namely Pindar’s habit of 
digressing in order to alter, reject, or break off certain myths. In 
Pindar’s poems these passages have the rhetorical purpose of intro- 
ducing subject-matter which has to be avoided for reason of religious 
propriety and encomiastic suitability. By explicitly stating what he 


! I am very much indebted to Andrew M. Miller of the University of Pittsburgh 
and to Anthony W. Bulloch of the University of California, Berkeley for advice on 
this article. 

? Cf. H. Herter, “Kallimachos,” RE suppl. 13 (1973) 250-3; R. Pfeiffer, History 
of Classical Scholarship (Oxford 1968) 25 and 137f.; C.O. Brink, “Callimachus and 
Aristotle: An Inquiry into Callimachus’ Mpòs I1pa&ipávrv," CQ 40 (1946) 17ff.; A.W. 
Bulloch, “Hellenistic Poetry” in P.E. Easterling & B.M. Knox, eds., The Cambridge 
History of Classical Literature, vol. 1: Greek Literature (Cambridge 1985) 559-61. 
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wants to deal with and what he wants to avoid, Pindar can highlight 
the value of his poems and present himself as a poet of piety and 
religious respect. This digressive or intrusive display of poetical 
craftsmanship evidently impressed Callimachus and was exploited 
by him for his own poetry. As we will see, however, Callimachus' 
concern in his handling of the device reveals some characteristic 
differences. 

In Olympian 1 Pindar links praise of Hieron as victor in the 
Olympic horse race with the myth of Pelops, with whom Poseidon 
fell in love when, after his birth (or rebirth), Clotho drew him out 
of the bowl or cauldron (25f.). If, as some interpreters believe, Pindar 
is intending his reader to take the familiar version as a point of 
departure, he announces his change at the beginning: when Pelops 
was born, he already had his ivory shoulder as a birth-mark and 
therefore did not receive it as a substitute for what Demeter had 
eaten by mistake (27). According to the other view, Pindar describes 
Pelops’ rebirth in 25f., and the AéBng is the cauldron in which he was 
presented to the gods as a meal and was also restored to life.? If one 
accepts this view, what Pindar does is first to give us the common 
version and then to reject it in the following break off (28f.). Under 
either interpretation, Pindar gives an explanation for the discrepancy 
in this broken off passage: The more common story is false, Pindar 
says, and its speciousness is deceptive. Later on in the poem Pindar 
gives the reasons for rejecting the story and for distancing himself 
from other poets: 


Écu 6' àv6pi papev &otkóc ài at- 
póvov kaá: yeíov yap aitia. 
vlé TavtóáAov, oè 8' ávila npotépov 8éyEopar (35—6) 


It is fitting for a man to speak fair words concerning the gods; for 
then his blame is less. Son of Tantalus, I will tell of you a tale contrary 
to the poets of old 


According to Pindar, Pelops was carried off by Poseidon to Olympus 
and, to account for his disappearance, a $8ovepós yeítov (47) made 


? C£. D. E. Gerber, Pindar’s Olympian One. A Commentary (Toronto 1982) 55£., 
who summarizes the different views. 
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up the story of Tantalus’ meal. But Pindar does not approve of 
calling the gods gluttons:* 


£poi 8’ Gnopa yaotpipap- 
yov paxdpev tw’ elneiv: &piotapar (52) 


It is impossible for me to call any of the blessed gluttonous; 1 stand 
apart. 


The juxtaposition of the two versions of the myth in 37—51, framed 
by the two rejections of the Tantalus meal as impious (35f. and 52), 
is a clear and vivid demonstration of the poet's concern: he does not 
want the poem to deal with what he regards as immoral and 
blasphemous. By telling the "false" myth and rejecting it explicitly, 
he makes this concern much more manifest than it would have been 
had he simply concealed it and given the approved version.? The 
effect of the alteration is an enhancement of Pelops by connecting 
him closely with the gods, and consequently it is an enhancement of 
the victor too. For Pelops' achievements are the heroic model for 
Hieron's Olympic success, and to serve the needs of a fitting parallel 
for Hieron, Pindar has to free the myth from gluttonous gods. The 
purpose of the intrusion is therefore not just to demonstrate piety. 
But when he chooses a myth which has to be "corrected" before it 
meets the encomiastic needs of an epinician ode, he manages at the 
same time to define the character of his poetry.” He wants the poem 


^ On similar views expressed by Xenophanes and Heraclitus cf. M. R. Lefkowitz, 
"The Poet as Hero: Fifth-Century Autobiography and Subsequent Biographical 
Fiction," CQ 28 (1978) 463. Cf. also E. IT 380—91, where the passage from O. 1 is 
directly alluded to and used to reject the belief that Artemis enjoys 8voíot BpotoKtévot. 

5 Cf. H. Maehler, Die Auffassung des Dichterberufs im frühen Griechentum bis zur Zeit 
Pindars (Göttingen 1963) 96-100; W. Kraus, "Die Auffassung des Dichterberufs im 
frühen Griechentum," WS 68 (1955) 84—7; H. Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterberuf 
(Frankfurt 1935) 64. 

® Cf. A. Kóhnken, "Pindar as Innovator: Poseidon Hippios and the Relevance 
of the Pelops Story in Olympian 1," CQ 24 (1974) 199—206, esp. 203f.; cf. also L. Illig, 
Zur Form der Pindarischen Erzühlung (Berlin 1932) 13—17. 

7 Strictly speaking, the meaning of such passages can not be interpreted as a 
direct announcement by the poet because the first person represents the speaker's 
voice. Yct we may understand them as indirect statements by Pindar. The fictional 
person of the speaker serves to motivate a deviation from the course of the ode or a 
break in the thought-sequence (cf. M. Lefkowitz, "TO KAI ETQ: The first person in 
Pindar," HSCP 67 (1963) 181f.). But it is the poet Pindar himself who underlies the 
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to contain what is xaAóv from both an encomiastic and a moral point 
of view.? 

Callimachus evidently noted the theoretical importance of this 
Pindaric passage and used it as a model in lines 57ff. of his Hymn to 
Zeus? There he rejects the traditional myth according to which Zeus 
gained possesion of his kingship only after he and his two brothers 
had cast lots. Callimachus points out in lines 57—9 that he is going 
to tell a story which is different from what one would expect: There 
was no question but that, among the three brothers, Zeus would be 
the one to get the oópavóc, since his superiority was obvious. And 
now Callimachus explicitly states that his version of the myth is 
different from the common tradition: 


órvotoi & où napnav dAnGées rjoav &oiboí- 

dvio nóAov Kpovidyot &i&tpiya SOpata vepar 
tis 6é K’ én’ OdAUpN te koi "Aiô KAA pov éptcoat, 
óc páda pr] vevírAoc; én’ tooír yap gouxe 
nfjÀao8ar ta 58 vóooov doov ià nÀeiotov Éyovat. 
evdotunv didvtos & Kev neníðowv óxovrjv. (60—5) 


Therefore, the bards of old did not always tell the truth; they said that 
lot had appointed three domains to the sons of Cronus, one for each; 
yet who would cast lots for Olympus and for Hades, unless a total 
fool? For it is plausible that one cast lots on equal terms; but these are 
as far apart as possible. May I tell lies that persuade the listener’s ear. 


Like Pindar, who wrote dvtia nporépov (O. 1.36), Callimachus will 
not follow the 8rjvoioi &oioot. The story told by these poets, namely 
that the Kpoví6o: cast lots for their realms (cf. Jl. 15.187ff.), is false, 


concept set forth in this passage from Olympian 1 and in each of the passages that will 
be treated below. Cf. G. M. Kirkwood, "Pythian 5. 72—76, 9. 90—92, and the Voice of 
Pindar,” JCS 6 (1981) 15f; T. C. W. Stinton, “‘Si Credere Dignum Est’; Some 
Expressions of Disbelief in Euripides and Others," PCPS 202 (1976) 74. 

8 Cf. E. Thummer's “Aufwertung des Lobes der Dichtung" (Die isthmischen 
Gedichte, vol. 1 (Heidelberg 1968) 82—102). The more general view that poets should 
conceal what is novgpóv and say only what is ypnotóv is put in Aeschylus’ mouth by 
Aristophanes in Ra. 1053—6. This seems to indicate that such thoughts were current 
in the fifth century. 

? M. T. Smiley, “Callimachus’ Debt to Pindar and Others,” Hermathena 18 (1914) 
51, was the first to see the similarity of the two passages but did not try to explain it. 
Cf. Stinton (n. 7 above) 69. 
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as Callimachus points out again in 66f. (“Not lots made you king of 
the gods, but the deeds of your hands, and your might,” etc.). It is 
a fairly common device in Greek poetry for the poet or the speaker 
to distance himself from an utterance by pointing out that it has 
been told by others before him.!? Yet by criticizing the old version, 
by explicitly denying its truth, and by telling a different story for 
whose truthfulness specific arguments are given, Callimachus exhibits 
the same sequence of argument that we find in Pindar's O. 1 and 
goes beyond that mere demonstration of distance.! There are, 
however, some important differences in intention between the two 
passages. Does Callimachus give the same reasons for the alteration 
to tradition as did Pindar, namely a concern for religious propriety? 
Does Callimachus show any serious concern for the idea that the 
future king of the gods should have attained his rule by mere random 
chance? Lines 66f. might suggest that he does, since the picture of 
Zeus' power and superiority which they offer seems to point to a. 
motivation similar to Pindar's, who regards his gods as being beyond 
any such fault as gluttony. Callimachus also adopts the encomiastic 
technique of the older poet. He uses the device as a rhetorical means 
to praise Zeus, and, if one wishes to see Callimachus suggesting a 
parallel between Zeus and the king praised in lines 85ff., to praise 
that ruler.'? Just as Pindar's alteration of the current version of the 
Pelops myth has the effect of emphasizing the hero's and, conse- 
quently, the victor's greatness, so one might say that Callimachus 
stresses Zeus' qualities in order to praise the king of Egypt. Yet lines 
62—65 suggest that there is a striking difference between the Calli- 
machean and the Pindaric passages. Callimachus gives an explanation 


10 Cf. Stinton (n. 7 above) 65f. and 72—84 for other examples, esp. from tragedy. 
Callimachus makes use of this device in Lav. Pall. 56: pó00c ovk eds, GAN’ £xépov; cf. 
Aet. frag. 178. 27—9; Sos. 384. 47—9; frag. 257. 83 SH. Pindar too often points out that 
what he is telling is not his own invention: N. 3. 52f., O. 7. 54—7; N. 6. 53f. 

!! Signs of a critical discussion of the npotépwv énoc can be found in A. R. 4. 
988—90, where two possibilities are given for the origin of the sickle that lies under 
the island of Drepane. But Apollonius simply offers two different aitia without 
indicating which one he regards as preferable. 

1? Some scholars think that Callimachus stresses those abilities which predestined 
Zeus to be the king of the gods because the poet wants to suggest a parallel with either 
Ptolemy Philadelphus or Soter. Cf. G. R. McLennan, Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 
Introduction and Commentary (Rome 1977) 99, and, most recently, J. J. Clauss, "Lies and 
Allusion: The Addressee and Date of Callimachus' Hymn to Zeus," ClAnt 5 (1986) 155— 
170. C£. also Stinton (n. 7 above) 69f. 
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for altering the myth which differs from what the learned reader 
who recognizes the Pindaric feature would expect. How could anyone 
be so stupid (vevinAoc), Callimachus asks, as to cast lots for two things 
of such unequal worth as Olympus and Hades? The myth has to be 
rejected, not because it is not xoAóv, as Pindar says in O. 1.35, but 
because it is implausible (cf. 63: goue) that the gods would act so 
foolishly. When Callimachus implies that Zeus would not have been 
such a fool as to leave the seizure of power to chance, he bases his 
disapproval of the older poets' tale on rationalistic considerations. 
The motivation for disapproving the story is not primarily a moralistic 
concern but intellectual reasoning. The objection to the nva &oi5oí 
is not only that they failed to do justice to Zeus' might but also that 
they failed to see the implausibility of such a tale. Although Calli- 
machus praises Zeus very effectively by means of this device, his 
chief interest appears to be not the religious issue but displaying his 
wit and sophistication. !? 

Such a bringing together of tradition and novelty, the infusion 
of a feature of earlier poetry with a new and unexpected purpose, 
seems to be part of the téyvn which makes up his ooóín. At the same 
time Callimachus achieves something else that is characteristic of his 
approach to poetry: the replacement of straightforward narrative by 
effects of discontinuity and dovppetpia in the sequential unfolding 
of a poem.'* The result is something diametrically opposed to nóvta 
tà Snpooia and to poetry measured by the Persian league. And in 
this respect Callimachus again comes close to Pindar, whose narrative 
is usually not "epic" but "lyric" in its stress on particular details, its 


13 On the character of Callimachus! wit cf. A. W. Bulloch, "Callimachus' 
Erysichthon, Homer and Apollonius Rhodius," AJP 98 (1977) 112 and 114; H. Lloyd- 
Jones, "A Hellenistic Miscellany," SIFC 77 (1984) 67. On the question of Callimachus' 
attitude to religious issues, cf. P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, vol. 1: Text (Oxford 
1972) 662f. and 665f., as against, e.g., A.W. Bulloch, "The Future of a Hellenistic 
Illusion,” MH 41 (1984) esp. 229; Herter (n. 2 above) 255f.; Lloyd-Jones 65f. In the 
Hymn to Artemis Callimachus seems to contradict what Pindar claimed for the gods in 
O. 1, namely that they cannot be yaotpipapyo.. There he concludes the very amusing 
episode about Heracles devouring the beasts shot by the goddess with the statement 
in lines 159-61 that Heracles, even when he was a god, did not refrain from &ón$ayír. 

14 E. Diehl, “Der Digressionsstil des Kallimachos,” Abhandlungen der Herder- 
Gesellschaft und des Herder-Instituts zu Riga 5 (Riga 1937) 12 and 25; Herter (n. 2 above) 
413. 
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disconnectedness, and its allusiveness.!? Thus it was probably not 
just the Pindaric device of discussing two different versions of a myth 
that appealed to Callimachus and prompted him to adapt it to his 
own purposes. When he used Pindar's technique of interweaving 
personal statements into the narrative, he achieved the complexity 
of structure which he seems to be proclaiming when he rejects the 
unity of a ëv detopa veyré (Aet. 1.3). 

There is one more aspect to be discussed which shows that the 
Callimachean is modeled on the Pindaric passage. Both Pindar and 
Callimachus accuse the earlier poets of telling lies (Pi. O. 1.28f. and 
Call. Jov. 60). Pindar criticizes the deceptiveness (29: £&anaxvóàvu) of 
certain myths that are embellished with cunning lines (6e6a1SaApévor 
wevdeor nowído), a deceptiveness which he attributes to Xdpic:'® 


Xópis 6’, ónep Gnavta tebyet tà peidtya Ovaroic, 
émpépoica ttpàv Kai dmotov éprjoato motév 
éppevai tò noAAdxic: (30—2) 


For Charm who fashions all delights for mortal men, by bringing 
honor, many a time contrives that even the incredible be credible.!? 


The charm of a thrilling tale makes the hearer believe even what is 
&morov. Callimachus, on the other hand, makes quite the opposite 
point, denying the rejected tale all plausibility with the words: 


wevdoipnv óióvtog & Kev neníOotev ákovijv. (65) 


May I tell lies that persuade the listener's ear. 


15 Cf. G. Norwood, Pindar (Berkeley 1945) 80£.; W. J. Slater, "Pindar's Myths. 
Two Pragmatic Explanations," in Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to Bernard M. W. 
Knox (Berlin 1979) 64f. 

16 Cf. Hesiod Th. 27f. who says that poets can both lie and tell the truth; Sol. 
frag. 21, and the comment in Plato R. 377d4ff. Cf. also Gorg. Hel. 8f. and 13 on the 
deceptiveness of poets and the power of words. 

17 Pindar makes a similar statement in N. 7. 20-3. The notavé payavé of the 
&5venrjs “Opnpos enhances the glory (Adyos) of Odysseus in excess of what he actually 
deserves (48a). Homer's deceptive copia led the audience astray (napéyoica) just as 
the seductive qualities of the tale of Pelops' murder did. 
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If lies are going to be told, they should at least be persuasive.’® The 
tale of the gods casting lots for unequal stakes, however, is inherently 
unbelievable in addition to being untrue (60: ob népnav àAn0éec), 
lacking even those attributes of charm (O. 1.30: Xópic) and sweetness 
(tà peihiya) which, according to Pindar, can deceptively persuade an 
audience (29: ££oriatóvu). 

Callimachus stresses the importance of common-sense reasoning 
even more explicitly at the beginning of the same hymn. It will be 
maintained that there too the Pindaric device of rejecting one version 
of a tale in favor of another was in Callimachus’ mind. Already the 
first three lines most probably draw directly on a prosodion by Pindar 
and thus give a first hint of Pindaric influence on the hymn.? In 
the following six lines, then, there is a whole cluster of allusions to 
various poets that need not be discussed here.?? In line 4 the poet 
asks, in the manner of the traditional hymnal question addressed to 
the gods, à propos of Zeus: "Just how will we sing of him, as Dictaean 
or Lycaean?" The answer that he gives makes clear that his anopia 
is different in character from that propounded in the rhapsodic 
poems, the effect of which is to emphasize the vastness of the 
theme.?! In Callimachus case the question leads to the following 
discussion of Zeus' proper epithet: 


èv Sor pada Ovpóc, érrel yévoc àupýpiotov. 

Zeb, oè pv 'I6aíotv év odpeot paor yevéoðor, 

Zeb, oè ©’ èv ’Apxadin: nótepor, nétep, &yeóoavo; 
"Kpi|vec dei pedotar-” xai yap 1édov, © ava, ocio 
Kpijtec évekvrjvavto- où 8’ où Oavec, &ooi yàp alei. (5—9) 


18 Cf. J. K. Newman, "Pindar and Callimachus," JCS 10 (1985) 185: “The poet 
is opening himself to the charge that persuasion rather than truth is his aim." On the 
surface, however, it is not evident that Callimachus himself aims at credibility rather 
than truth. Personally he might well have been of the opinion that the altered myth 
was not really true either, but with wev8otgrv he does not say that he too actually is 
lying. Cf. N. Hopkinson, “Callimachus’ Hymn to Zeus," CQ 34 (1984) 144. 

19 Lines 1—3 seem to be modeled after Pindar's frag. 89a (prosodion to Artemis?). 
Since Pindar's "aporetic" question is squarely in the hymnal tradition, Callimachus can 
easily draw on the prosodion for the beginning of his hymn. Cf. K. Ziegler, "Zum 
Zeushymnus des Kallimachus,” RAM 68 (1913) 352f.; Smiley (n. 9 above) 48—50. 

20 There are allusions to Hesiod, Homer, the first Homeric hymn, Epimenides 
(Kpĝtes det yeĉotat), Antagoras, and possibly Euhemerus in lines 5—9. Cf. McLennan 
(n. 12 above) 30 and 35f.; Hopkinson, "Hymn to Zeus" (n. 18 above) 140. 

?! Cf. E. L. Bundy. "The ‘Quarrel Between Kallimachos and Apollonios', Part 
I: The Epilogue of Kallimachos' Hymn to Apollo," CSCA 5 (1972) 69f. 
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My mind is very much in doubt, for his birth is debatable. Zeus, some 
say you were born on the Idaean mountains, others say, Zeus, in 
Arcadia; which, father, have lied? ‘Cretans are always liars’: yes, O 
Lord, Cretans built your tomb; but you did not die, for you are forever. 


There are two different versions in the tradition, and Callimachus 
feigns not to know which is the true one. He asks the god himself: 
nóvepot &y£óoavto; (7), but then he makes his decision based on his 
own learning and logic. Not only are Cretans notorious liars according 
to the literary tradition (cf. note 20), they even built a tomb for Zeus 
despite the fact that he is immortal. Thus the unreliability of the 
Cretans is proved, and the usually accepted claim that Crete is Zeus' 
birthplace must be false. Therefore Zeus must have been born in 
Arcadia. In this rationalistic and intellectualized rejection of mytho- 
graphic tradition there is again a reminiscence of Pindaric practice.?? 
As he does in lines 57ff., Callimachus here rejects one version of a 
myth in favor of a less usual alternative, a feature that has been 
characterized as being Pindaric. Pindar is not the only one to 
acknowledge that poets can lie (cf. note 16), but Pindar alone, before 
Callimachus, attaches the label of "lie" to a definite myth and contrasts 
that lie with his own "true" version. Whereas Pindar dismisses the 
one story as false on moralistic grounds, Callimachus assumes that 
the truth can be ascertained by means of acuity and logic. But 
although Callimachus arrives at his conclusion in favor of the 
Arcadian version through purely intellectual arguments, his starting- 
point—the given and irrefutable fact of Zeus' immortality—is no less 
a matter of religious belief than Pindar's ethical conviction that a 
péxap cannot be a yaotpipapyos. As when, later on in the hymn, 
Callimachus approves of a version of events that attests to Zeus' 
innate superiority and in so doing seems to share Pindar's moralistic 
stance, so here he does not want to question Zeus' immortality and 
therefore rejects the story of the Cretans who dared to claim that 
Zeus had died. Like the npórepo: (O. 1.36) and the Snvoioi &oi6oí (ov. 
60), the Cretans are guilty of blasphemy. And again, by favoring that 
version of a myth which refrains from attributing any fault to the 
god—in the case of Pindar's O. 1 it was a hero—the poet adds to 
Zeus' excellence and also adopts the encomiastic purpose of the 
Pindaric model. 


?? Cf. Ziegler (n. 19 above) 352. 
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Thus the reader becomes familiar with two characteristics of 
the poem right at the beginning, namely its specific indebtedness to 
Pindaric poetic techniques and, more generally, its critical and allusive 
treatment of subject-matter. In the first nine lines of the hymn 
Callimachus can display his knowledge of the hymnal tradition, his. 
awareness of falsehood in myths as both a reality and a poetic topos, 
and his own logic and learning.?? 

In the passages considered thus far, both the Callimachean and 
the Pindaric, a certain well known version or aspect of an old myth 
is rejected as false and is then told differently. In Pindar's O. 9 we 
find yet another rejection of a myth, but one that exhibits important 
differences. 

Pindar starts telling the story of Heracles’ combat against the 
gods (29—35) but then dismisses it with the following words: 


ànó pot Adyov 
ToOtov, otópa, püpov: 
èneÌ tó ye AoiSopijaa Bets 
tx8pa copia, xai tò Kavyao0a napa kotpóv 
pavioiow briokpéket. 
HÌ viv AoÀóyet tà tor- 
adv’: ëa nóAepov páyav te nàoav 
xopis àQavéóvov- (35—41) 


Reject this story, my mouth; since to revile the gods is a hateful skill, 
and to boast inopportunely is tantamount to madness. Do not prattle 
such things now; keep all war and battle far from the immortals. 


Here Pindar does not give a different account of events, nor does: 
he call the account he does give a ysó8oc, as it was the case in O. 1. 
But he makes his disapproval of the myth clear by stopping abruptly 
and saying that it is an £y0pà codía to attribute war and battle to the 
gods. As in O. 1 he is proclaiming that his poem should be free of 
impiety. The following aetiological tale of the Opountians' origin 


23 Cf. also Jamb. frag. 202.15—20 P. It seems that there too Callimachus wants 
to show that he knows of certain lies in mythology. He gives two examples of false 
myths, one of which (line 16) is the same as at the beginning of the Hymn to Zeus. His 
intention might be to lay stress on his truthfulness before he begins to tell the story 
of Hebe's birthday party. 
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(41ff.) meets this demand.?* Thus Pindar, with his claim for piety, 
points to the divine merit of the victor's people, but at the same time 
he enhances the quality of his own poetry. His codia avoids such 
unpleasant topics (and therefore is an adequate means of praising 
an individual, a city, etc.). 

This mode of breaking off a myth was again observed and 
adopted by Callimachus. Once again it is important to note the 
variations as well as the parallelisms. In Aet. frag. 75 of the elegy of 
Acontius and Cydippe we hear about Cydippe's npovópdiog tmvosg 
with a roig dyads. Callimachus begins to give an aition for this 
custom but then breaks off: 


“Hpnv yap Koté paci—xvov, kóov, toyeo, Àaiópé 
Ovpé, ob y' Geion Kai tá nep oby doin: 

Qvao KÁpT évex’ ob u Beñs eç lepà ppuctijs, 
& Gv énei xai 1àv fjpuyec totopinv. 

À noAuiSpein xoAerióv kaxóv, dotic dxaptet 
yAdoons: óc étedv noic 65e pav Éyei. (4—9) 


Hera, they say, once—you dog, stop, you dog, my shameless mind, 
you will sing even what it is not lawful to tell; lucky for you that you 
have not seen the rites of the Fearful Goddess, since you would have 
blurted out their story too. Indeed, much knowledge is a dangerous 
evil for him who does not control his tongue; he really is a “child with 
a knife.” 


There are several similarities between these lines and O. 9. 29ff. 
which suggest that Callimachus used the Pindaric passage as a model. 
For Pindar it is an £y0pà copia and tantamount to madness to speak 
ill of the gods; in the same way Callimachus calls noAvidpein a yoAenóv 
xaxóv if it is not restrained. Pindar's notion of copia includes reverence 
for the gods and an ability to recognize kapós, that is, to avoid or 
conceal those elements in a myth that are unacceptable from an 
ethical and an encomiastic point of view.?? Callimachus too says that 


? Cf, Illig (n. 6 above) 84—6; E. L. Bundy, Studia Pindarica,® (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1986) 9. Whereas Bundy takes the Opountians’ divine merit as a point of 
comparison with Heracles, Stinton (n. 7 above) 68, sees the relevance of the passage 
in the contrast of the piety of Deucalion and Pyrrha with the impiety of the Heracles 
myth. 

?5 For two different interpretations of xaipéc cf. Gundert (n. 5 above) 63—5, 
and Bundy, Stud. Pind. (n. 24 above) 73, who stresses its encomiastic relevance. 
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he does not want to go on with the tale because it is ody doin. Yet the 
aposiopesis is clearly intended to remind the reader of the sexual 
relationship between Hera and Zeus before their marriage (cf. Il 
14.294—6).?9 By rebuking his 0vpóc (cf. Pindar’s apostrophe to his 
ot6pa) and even humorously exaggerating his self-reproach (6f.) for 
having almost told that piquant story Callimachus makes clear that 
his reticence is not genuinely motivated by religious scruples. He 
does not have the same moralistic concerns as Pindar but he uses 
the same technique of breaking off a story by means of self-address 
and self-reproach. There also seems to be a correspondence between 
the two passages regarding their function. The Pindaric passage is, 
by contrast, a demonstration of the poet’s copia, and the passage in 
the aition of Acontius and Cydippe seems to have a similar intention. 
This break off itself serves as a display of noAvidpein used in combination 
with Kaptog yAdoons, by a virtuoso poet such as Callimachus appears 
to be himself. For if learning and erudition are not combined with 
skill and cleverness, the poetry becomes perhaps dry and boring. In 
contrast, this passage is an example of wry and sophisticated learning 
par excellence. Callimachus can demonstrate his art of allusion, hinting 
not only at the iepóc yápoc myth but also at the passage in Pindar's 
O. 9. Not only does he use its technique but he also exploits its 
function of expressing the poet's conception of poetry. And again, 
like the passage in the Hymn to Zeus (60—65), the intrusion interrupts 
the sequence of events in the narrative." As has been suggested 
above, this effect too may have led Callimachus to adopt the Pindaric 


?6 Cf. also Epigr. 52. 3f.: 


obpávie Zed 
xai oú nov’ rjpóáoOris—obkéu paxpa Ayo. 


?7 Cf. Diehl (n. 14 above) 23; Bulloch, "Hellenistic Poetry" (n. 2 above) 562. It 
is interesting to note that Horace apparently recognized the relationship between 
Callimachus and Pindar. The break off passage in Carm. 3.2. 25—8 has been identified 
as being Pindaric by G. Davis, "Silence and Decorum: Encomiastic Convention and 
the Epilogue of Horace Carm. 3.2," ClAnt 2 (1983), 9—26. But the words that follow 
the break off, vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum/vulgarit arcanae, sub isdem/sit trabibus, are remi- 
niscent not only of Callimachus' Aet. frag. 75. 6f. but also of statements like Cer. 116f. 
(Adpatep, pr] tvog &piv pidos, óc vox dnexOrj¢/eln pnd’ ópórotoc: &poi KaKoyeitoves éy0pof) Or 
Dian. 186. 
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device. Here he even seems to outdo himself, for the ation which he 
is about to tell in line 4 would already be a digression. 

There is one more aspect of this broken off passage that still 
needs to be discussed. In both the Pindaric and the Callimachean 
passage no alternative version of the tale is offered (as happens in 
O. 1 and the Hymn to Zeus), but there is a difference in the treatment 
of the myth alluded to. Whereas Pindar in O. 9 actually recounts 
Heracles’ fights with the gods, if only briefly, Callimachus merely 
touches on the iepdc¢ yapos as the aition for the premarital rite. This 
technique of employing allusion to reveal what should be hidden is 
a specific form of a break off which also occurs in Pindar’s odes. In 
Nemean 5, in mentioning Phocus together with the other sons of 
Aeacus, Pindar suddenly makes the audience think of the fratricide 
committed by Peleus and Telamon, but does so only by concealing 
the story (14: oi5éopoi péya siueiv, 16: ovóáoopa). Although he does 
not recount how Phocus was killed, he hints at this deed (14: èv 8íxq 
t€ prj Kektwv6uvevpévov) and makes it clear what it is that he wants to 
conceal. And it is only by making more or less explicit what should 
not be told that Pindar can motivate his statement of principle in 
16—8: sometimes the truth is better not told, and there are certain 
(unquestioned) facts about which it is advantageous to be silent.?? 
The same device is used in O. 13 where Pindar, after having told 
the myth of Bellerophontes, just says: 6:xooriácopoí ot pópov &yó- (91). 
So he makes the audience think of the hero's end, which was an 
unpleasant one because of his ófpic (cf. I. 7. 44ff.).?? Since such 


?8 His use of the word codóxoxov in line 18 (xai tò awàv nokAdxic goti copwtatov 
&vOpóno vooo) reminds us of the copia in O. 9.38 that was &y0póá when the poet 
indulged in telling an improper story. Cf. also O. 9. 103f., frags. 42, 81, 180, and A. 
M. Kormornicka, "Quelques remarques sur la notion d' àÀá6eo et de weó8oc chez 
Pindare,” Eos 60 (1972) 246-9. 

2° This amounts to a warning of the dangers inherent in great success; but 
when he makes the chorus restrain themselves from whirling their arrows napa oxonóv, 
he also suggests that the topic is not appropriate to the festive occasion. For this duty 
of the poet to speak xata koxpóv cf. n. 25 above and Lefkowitz, "First person" (n. 7 
above) 199—201. 

In P. 11 the myth of Orestes slaying his mother and Aegisthus is not concealed 
(34—7). But with a break off Pindar makes clear that such stories are not in keeping 
with the 6p0é xéAev0oc (38—40) that leads him to the victor's praise (41ff.). For the 
function of this digression as a contrast for the present celebration cf. W. H. Race, 
"Some digressions and returns in Greek authors,” CJ 76 (1980) 4—6. 
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highly suggestive break offs seem to be a significant feature of 
Pindar's poetry generally,?? it is not necessary to believe that Calli- 
machus in his treatment of Cydippe's npovópdioc ónvoc was thinking 
of any one specific passage aside from O. 9. But the examples from 
N. 5 and O. 13 illustrate what Callimachus was interested in. Each 
poet prefers to be silent, although it is precisely this silence that 
makes the hearer or reader think of what is not said. But again we 
can see Callimachus taking Pindar's technique and employing it in 
accordance with bis own intentions rather than Pindar's. Pindar 
demonstratively touches on subject-matter that is inadequate for his 
laudatory poem. Callimachus, by means of this device, challenges 
the reader to draw on his own erudition and knowledge of mythology 
to understand the poet’s learned and witty allusion. 

The examples from Pindar's victory odes that have been dis- 
cussed above all deal with the explicit dismissal of certain elements 
in a myth on grounds of impropriety. By means of these passages 
Pindar shows that he wants to avoid unpleasant subject-matter in 
favor of topics in accordance with the festive mood of the ode and 
the achievement being celebrated (cf. note 29). This is an effective 
way of magnifying not only the event but also the poetry itself. For 
by distancing himself from blasphemy and abominable deeds the 


In a passage in J. 5 Pindar employs the device of self-interruption to distance 
himself and his songs from grief and unpleasant historical facts. In lines 46—50 he 
concludes the praise of Aegina and its heroes with a reference to the battle of Salamis. 
There the city won glory too, he says, but with the consequence that many of its 
citizens died. This is the point where Pindar breaks off: 


GAN ópos kaúyapa xoxáfpsye owyà- (51) 


Yet, none the less (i.e, although the Aeginetans’ deeds would be worthy of 
praise), drown boasting in silence. 


Once again we sce Pindar reluctant to touch on what might disturb the festive mood 
of the ode (cf. Lefkowitz, "First person" [n. 7 above] 207—9; Bundy, “Quarrel” [n. 21 
above] 80f.). Yet by in fact mentioning the toils of war, he manages to pay honor to 
the Aeginetans' achievements in the battle of Salamis. 

30 C£. also P. 11. 34—40 (refered to in n. 29 above) and Pae. 7b. 36—41. Cf. Call. 
Aet. frag. 24. 20f. which comes from the scholia to Pindar's N. 5 (schol. (BD) Pi N. 5. 
25b): éxAve (—), tôv prSev épods ôr 686vrac óMo80:, IInAets. There is no immediate context. 
So it is impossible to say how Callimachus devised the passage. It is interesting, 
however, that the break off seems to be used in connection with the Phocus story. 
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poet enhances, by contrast, the character and value of his song.?! 
This aspect of the device is exploited by Callimachus in his Hymn to 
Demeter. Having first given us the account of the goddess' wanderings 
when she was searching for her daughter, 7—16, he then stops 
himself: 


pij pH tadta Aéyo pec à Saxpvov dyaye Anot- 
KéAAov, óc noAfecaww éaddta 1é0jia SOxe- 
KéAAlov, óc KaAGpav te Kai feod Spdypata npáta 
&àotayóov anéxowe kai év Bóas f]ke naroa, 
avixa TpurrdéAepos cyabav é1SdoKeto téxvav- 
KdéAdov, óc, iva Kat tig órigpBaoíac &Aér tas, 

IX faeta Verma 16é00m (17—23) 


No, no! let us not speak of what brought tears to Deo: rather, of how 
she bestowed fair laws on cities; rather, of how she first cut straw and 
handfuls of corn-ears and set oxen to thresh them, when Triptolemus 
was taught the goodly art; rather, of how (so that one may avoid 
transgression) she [punished Erysichthon].?? 


With a hint of self-reproach, Callimachus breaks the initial tale off 
and offers a choice of themes that reflects the hymnist's conventional 
énopia when faced with an abundance of topics. But once again 
Callimachus' handling of poetic convention is characteristically his 
own. While manifesting his poetic skill and learning by showing that 
he is familiar with the hymnal tradition of énopia, he also combines 
it with the Pindaric rejection of an improper and inappropriate story 
and thus adds to the novelty with which he has treated the traditional 
hymnal elements.?? Like Pindar, he makes it clear, by first mentioning 
and then dismissing the unpleasant elements, that his praise has to 
be free of them. But again there might be an additional motivation 
behind the passage. Insofar as it rejects the well known story of 
Demeter's search for Coré in favor of the recondite episode of 
Erysichthon’s heinous deed and his punishment by the goddess, the 


?! Cf. n. 8 above. 

32 | give the translation by N. Hopkinson, Callimachus, The Sixth Hymn (Cambridge 
1984) 63. On p. 95, ad 1. 17, he refers to Callimachus’ Aet. frag. 75. 4f. and lamb. 
frag. 194. 59, and to Epigr. 52.4 Pf.: “The device is as old as Pindar (O. 1. 52—3)." 

53 Cf. Bundy, “Quarrel” (n. 21 above) 70-2, esp. 70: “H. Cer. 17—23 combines 
the rhapsodic technique with a ‘corrective’ technique common in Pindar [Bundy refers 
to O. 1. 26ff.]." 
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break off can also be interpreted as expressing Callimachus’ desire 
to avoid whatever is too familiar and has been treated over and over 
again in earlier poetry.?* In this light pì prj tadta Aéyopec is to be 
understood as the refusal of a tale which not only could annoy the 
goddess but also, having rather too much of the character of tà 
61póowa (Epigr. 28.4), is not the kind of subject-matter that Callima- 
chus as a poet wants for his hymn. With the repeated phrase xóAMov 
óc... Callimachus leads to the third and final topic proposed, namely 
the remote myth of Erysichthon.®® Once again Callimachus takes 
advantage of the fact that such authorial intrusions allow the poet to 
illustrate the exceptional quality of his poem. 

In every case where Pindar or Callimachus make use of an 
intrusion of the kind discussed above, the audience's or reader's 
attention is drawn to what follows much more emphatically than 
would be the case if the sequence of the narrative were continuous 
and not interrupted.?? This Pindaric technique is adopted by Calli- 
machus in four passages of his extant poems. In the case of the 
Hymns to Zeus and to Demeter, Callimachus exploits its encomiastic 
function, but in all four passages he uses it to present the character 
of his ooóír: it is poetry in which wit, learning and erudition, acuteness 
of mind, allusiveness, and selectivity play an important role.?? 


THERESE FUHRER 
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34 Cf. also Pi. J. 7.1-21, where the hymnal dnopia is used to contrast well known 
mythical topics (16f.: naàmà yópic) with praise of the victor Strepsiades. Cf. Bundy, 
“Quarrel” (n. 21 above) 65f. and 87f. 

55 Bulloch, “Erysichthon” (n. 13 above) 114f., and Hopkinson, The Sixth Hymn, 
(n. 32 above) 18—31. 

36 Cf. also N. 4. 33ff.; N. 3. 26ff.; P. 4. 246ff.; N. 8. 19f£.; P. 10. 4ff. and 51ff.; 
N. 6. 53ff.; N. 7. 52f£.; etc. Cf. Bundy Stud. Pind. (n. 24 above) 9, and Gerber (n. 3 
above) 70. 

37 Little work on the subject of the influence of Pindar on Callimachus has been 
done since Smiley’s article appeared in 1914 (n. 9 above) although the matter is 
touched on by M. Poliakoff, “Nectar, Springs and the Sea: Critical Terminology in 
Pindar and Callimachus," ZPE 39 (1980) 41—7, and, most recently, in the article by J. 
K. Newman (n. 18 above). 


EXHAUSTED OATS ([VERG.] DIRAE 15)? 


The first curse of the poet’s carmen is directed against his 
enemies’ crops: 


effetas Cereris sulcis condatis auenas 


But you cannot sow “worn-out” or “exhausted” oats, not even if the 
force is proleptic; effetus describes the producer, not the product— 
the bough of a tree, a woman's body, frequently the soil. And where 
the condition exists there can be no successful product. The word is 
particularly inappropriate modifying auenae, moreover, since oats 
are a crop which bleeds nitrogen from the soil and leads precisely to 
its (the soil’s) being effetus.? Virgil noted this in a line surely known 
to our poet:? 


urit enim lini campum seges, urit auenae (G. 1.77) 


Dirae 15 is otherwise suspect in that the most frequent attribute 
of auenae, particularly when wild oats are meant, is their sterility and 
general lowliness.* That being so, if Cereris is taken with auenas (so 
the Loeb) rather than with sulcis, the association of plant and deity 
is most inappropriate. Indeed, in the Georgics, when reversion attends 
the failure of the arts of Ceres, this plant dominates: 


interque nitentia culta 
infelix lolium et steriles dominantur auenae (1.153—4) 


What we need here is a wish for the failure of a desirable crop. 
I had considered the following: 


! Cf. TALL V.2.156.16—65; there is simply no parallel for the expression effetas 
... quenas. E. Fraenkel ("The Dirae," JRS 56 [1966] 145) holds that effetus is "almost 
synonymous" with sterilis, but there is no real support for that; he quotes Pliny Ep. 
5.17.6 faueo enim saeculo ne sit sterile et effetum, where, however (under normal usage), 
the saeculum will have been sterile as a consequence of its being effetum. 

rE J. Kenney suggests aristas, which sits better with Cereris, but which is likewise 
hard to parallel; and wheat, like oats, does not suffer, but rather produces (soil) 
exhaustion. 

3 And cf. four lines later effetos cinerem immundum iactare per agros, 81. 

^ Cf. ThLL 11.1308.33—1309.19. 
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effetis Cererem sulcis condatis auena 


“May you plant your grain in furrows exhausted by an oat crop (i.e. 
fail to rotate your crops).”® But superior in sense and palaeograph- 
ically easier is the suggestion of my colleague, Professor Shackleton 
Bailey: 


effetis Cereris sulcis condatis auenas 


effetis is proleptic: "May you plant oats in your furrows [which will 
therefore be] exhausted of grain (i.e., will be unable to produce it)." 
The genitive is rare, but has good pedigree: uicta situ uerique effeta 
senectus, Verg. A. 7.440 (cf. also 452). 


Ricuarp F. THOMAS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


5 auena is in fact the reading of some mss. 


HORACE'S SECOND EPODE 


'The Second Epode presents an idyllic description of a country- 
man's life. After an eight line introduction, this description consists 
of two main panels each of 28 verses (9—36, 39—66) around a hinge 
of a single couplet (87—8): 


quis non malarum quas amor curas habet 
haec inter obliuiscitur? 


haec is clearly retrospective; the unpleasant cares of love make a 
contrast with the pudica mulier with whom the second panel begins 
(39—48). There follow six verses on rejected, exotic food, and six on 
the simple healthy fare of the Italian peasant; and a final exclamation 
of delight (61—6) at the life in which sheep and oxen pasture and 
plough on feast days whilst the master of the house and his slaves 
sit celebrating.’ 

The poem closes with an ironic twist: this encomium of the 
farmer's life is spoken by a usurer (67—70): 


haec ubi locutus faenerator Alfius, 
iam iam futurus rusticus, 

omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 
quaerit Kalendis ponere. 


The manifest hypocrisy of Alfius had led some critics to regard the 
verses he speaks as meaningless or satirical. Thus Shackleton Bailey? 
sees the epode as "another exercise on a theme"; Kiessling-Heinze 
read it as a parody of the city-dweller's enthusiasm for the countryside, 
observing? “ein paxapiopds als Iambus ist ein Widerspruch in sich." 
Cairns* finds the sentiments undermined by "the bombastic and 


! Contrast Carm. 3.18.11—12 festus in pratis uacat otioso / cum boue pagus, and 
compare Verg. Ecl. 4.21—2 ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae / ubera: we have a 
scene worthy of the Golden Age. 

? Profile of Horace (London 1982) 6. 

$ A. Kiessling-R. Heinze. Q. Horatius Flaccus 1, Oden und Epoden,'* (Dublin/Zurich 
1966) 491. 

* F. Cairns, p. 87, in "Horace Epode 2, Tibullus 1.1, and Rhetorical Praise of 
the Countryside,” MPAL 1 (1975) 79-91. 
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stylised language and poses of a rhetor." Conventionality of utterance 
does not, however, necessarily point to hollowness of sentiment, and 
Horace need not be rejecting the words he puts into the mouth of 
Alfius. In fact a hypocrite may well speak the truth and be presented 
as reprehensible only because he fails to act upon it. 

Usury is a perennial subject for satirists; and pepynpoipia is a 
prominent theme in Horace’s work. The first book of Satires opens 
by asking Maecenas why men are discontented with their lot. The 
soldier envies the merchant, the lawyer the farmer, and vice versa. 
But if some god were to offer them the chance to swap places, the 
chance of happiness, they would refuse. Odes 1.1 employs the same 
idea, as we shall see later. Passion for the countryside, however, is 
not something Horace mocks elsewhere. On the contrary he fre- 
quently and forcefully expresses his delight in country life: for 
example S. 2.6.60—62 


o rus, quando ego te aspiciam? quandoque licebit 
nunc ueterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
ducere sollicitae iucunda obliuia uitae? 


(cf. Epod. 2.1 procul negotiis, 23—8 and 38 obliuiscitur); Ep. 1.7.1-2; 
1.10.1f£., esp. 6-7 


ego laudo ruris amoeni 
riuos et musco circumlita saxa nemusque. 


1.14, esp. 35 
cena breuis iuuat et prope riuum somnus in herba. 


(cf. Epod. 2.23—28, 48—60); 1.16.1—16. In the Odes he speaks of the 
carefree nature of a simple rustic existence (3.1.21—4), recommending 
it to Tyndaris (1.17—note esp. 24—5 nec metues proteruum / suspecta 
Cyrum), to Dellius (2.8.6—16) and to Maecenas (8.29.9—24). Moreover 
he depicts himself engaged in work akin to that listed in the Epode 
(Graeca. quod ego ipse testa | conditum leui, 1.20.2—3) and eating the food 
that Alfius recommends (me pascunt oliuae, / me cichorea leuesque maluae, 
1.31.15—16). 

The picture in the Epode is idealised and built up from 
conventional motifs, but we can hardly regard it as a parody of 
contemporary poetry or of the typical city-dweller's lukewarm enthu- 
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siasm for country life. If there is mockery in the idyll it is self- 
mockery. Thus far I agree with Sellar” and Fraenkel.® But are they 
right to stress the detachment of the poet from the earnest sentiments 
he expresses here? I believe not. 

Horace speaks from a position of strength: he has a country 
farm and he lives on it. Lines at the end of the preceding poem, the 
First Epode, have deftly acknowledged Maecenas's gift and expressed 
Horace's gratitude: 


libenter hoc et omne militabitur 
bellum in tuae spem gratiae, 
non ut iuuencis illigata pluribus 25 
aratra nitantur mea, 
pecusue Calabris ante sidus feruidum 
Lucana mutet pascuis, 
neque ut superne" uilla candens Tusculi 
Circaea tangat moenia. 30 
satis superque me benignitas tua 
ditauit: haud parauero 
quod aut auarus ut Chremes terra premam 
discinctus aut perdat® nepos. 


Though his nature is unwarlike (16), Horace will, he says, accompany 
Maecenas to war: so great is his gratitude for the gift of the Sabine 
farm, brought to mind by the contrast implicit in verses 25—30. Beatus 
ille follows immediately, and can hardly be read other than as an 
explanation of why his patron’s kindness has so enriched him.? Or 


5 Horace and the Elegiac Poets (Oxford 1892, reprinted New York 1965) 126-9. 

$ Horace (Oxford 1957) 59-61. 

? See C. O. Brink, PCPAS 28 (1982) 36. 

8 So Shackleton Bailey; perdam mss. 

? Failure to read over the interstice between two poems had led critics astray 
elsewhere in Horace. Fraenkel (for whom "every Horatian ode is self-contained") is 
puzzled (op. cit. p. 274) by the change of tone he finds between Carm. 8.4.1—8 and the 
following stanzas. But, as the ancient scholiasts observe, the final stanza of 3.3 has 
asked the Muse to abandon lofty themes—the councils of the gods—and 3.4 continues 
the address, now with a positive request to descend from the heavens (Horace exploits 
this standard hymn motif also at 3.21.7); it should be no surprise when we find 
ourselves, Horace and his Muse in the humble regions of Apulia. The reason for the 
descent should also be clear: after one lofty scene the poet seeks a contrasting trough 
before he ascends to the highest peak of all, tackling the theme conventionally held 
to be most subline, the war between the gods and the giants (see D. C. Innes, 
“Gigantomachy and Natural Philosophy" CQ 29 [1979] 165-71). 
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are we to believe that he arranged his book of Jambi so that a satire 
on love of the country should follow his expression of thanks for the 
very act that has enabled him to fulfill his own deeply felt love?!? 

The poem is both a description of the joys of country life (thus 
a further expression of gratitude to Maecenas) and a satirical attack 
on the individual who is dissatisfied with his lot, yet unwilling to 
change. What interests me is the way Horace combines the two 
themes: he uses the structure of the poem to enhance the contrast 
between farmer and usurer, and so integrates the final four lines 
more fully than if they were “a satiric tag."!! 

There is an obvious contrast between the rejection of faenus in 
4 and the sudden revelation that a faenerator is speaking 4 lines from 
the poem's end.!? We may note a particular irony: at 4 one thinks 
of a debtor, at 67 we discover that the speaker himself puts others 
into debt. The structure of the first major panel of the speech (9— 
36) contrasts to similar effect with the verses (69—70) that reveal 
Alfius’s failure to reform. 

The panel consists of four sentences: 9—16; 17—22; 23-28; 29— 
36 (a chiastic pattern 8:6:6:8). The words Autumnus (18) and hibernus 
(29) reveal that the second and last of these sentences describe 
autumnal and winter activities. In autumn the countryman rejoices 
as he picks pears (imsitiua recalls inserit in 14) and grapes, and makes 
the required offering to Priapus and Silvanus. Amidst the storms 
and snow of winter he hunts. These two seasonal descriptions, 
explicitly indexed, lead us to expect, as we review the poem, that the 
other two sentences in this panel will give accounts of spring and 
summer. Thanks to the survival of agricultural handbooks by Cato, 
Varro and Columella we are well-informed about the farmer's 
calendar in ancient Italy.? Let us see what seasons the prose 
authorities recommend for the tasks mentioned by Horace. 


10 Others too have seen the Epode as an offering to Maecenas in thanks for the 
gift of the Sabine farm: F. Olivier, Les Epodes d'Horace (Lausanne 1917) 42—5; F. Nóvoa, 
Argos 3 (1979) 31—40 (which I have not seen). 

1 Sellar, op. cit. 129. 

12 This echo invites the reader to consider that the same words could be spoken, 
and with the same point, by soldier, merchant, lawyer, or haughty aristocrat (cf. 5—8). 

13 However, the handbooks were written for the owners of large estates, not 
the smallholder who is idealised by Alfius, and to whom Horace doubtless thought 
himself most akin. 
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(i) alligatio (9—10): 


ergo aut adulta uitium propagine 
altas maritat populos 


(a) October 15th—8 Ist: ulmi quoque uitibus recte maritantur, ipsaeque uites 
in arbustis et uineis commode propagantur. (Col. 11.2.79). (b) February 
l1st- 12th: item uinearum fossio iisdem locis (i.e., locis maritimis et calidis et 
siccis) peragenda est arbustorumque siue putatio siue adligatio finienda, quo- 
rum iusta certa esse non possunt. (Col. 11.2.16). Cf. 11.2.22: February 
13th--31st in cooler areas. 

The first of these passages was cited by Bentley in the course 
of his argument opposing Fabricius's interchange of 13—14 and 11— 
12: the two couplets dealing with arboriculture describe different 
activities happening at quite different times—why should they not 
be separated in the poem? But (b) taken from earlier in Columella's 
calendar shows that alligatio could be performed as late as the end 
of February. Moreover, Columella expressly reveals that there can 
be no set period for these activities. Vine and tree can be married at 
any time between the end of one growing season and the beginning 
of the next. 

(ii) 11—12: 


aut in reducta ualle mugientium 
prospectat errantis greges 


The nature of the activity here may seem less precisely defined: 
What are the cattle doing in the sequestered valley? Drinking? 
Sheltering from the heat of the sun (cf. Carm. 1.17.17)? In fact 
errantis must mean ‘pasturing’; cf. ThLL 807.68—78. James Wright 
has recently! discussed the use of the word in the Eclogues, and 
pointed out that Servius glosses it pasci at 1.9 and 2.21. Pseudo-Acro 
cites the former passage here and gives the gloss libere pascentes. As 
"there was virtually no natural pasture after the end of June,” we 
must have a spring scene. 


14 PCPAS 29 (1983) 116. 

15 K. D. White, Roman Farming (London 1970) 284. Cf. Col. 6.8.6; 11.2.48, 
though he is talking about working oxen (at any rate in the former case) rather than 
the herd Horace seems to have in mind. 
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(iii) putatio (13) and (iv) insitio (14): 


inutilisue!? falce ramos amputans 
feliciores inserit 


Pruning can take place any time after the harvest until the beginning 
of the next growing season: Varro R. 1.34, 35, 36, 29; Col. 4.2317; 
11.2.79, 85, 90, 98, 6, 16, 19, 22, 26. 

Early spring is the prime time for grafting: Cato 40, 41; Col. 
11.2.28, 26; 5.11.2 (simulatque gemmas agere coeperint); though one 
method—emplastration—is best employed in the summer (Col. 
5.11.1 = Arb. 26.1), and certain plants are better grafted earlier (Col. 
11.2.96) or later (Varro R. 1.41.1). 

The two activities, pruning and grafting, are juxtaposed by 
Columella at 11.2.26: igitur a Kalendis Martüs eximia est uitium putatio 
usque in x Kal.Apr., si tamen se gemmae nondum mouent. surculi quoque 
silentes ad insitionem nunc praecipue utiliterque leguntur, et ipsa insitio uitium 
atque arborum longe nunc est optima. By combining two separate oper- 
ations as one, Horace accentuates the productive nature of the 
farmer's business; the barren is discarded and replaced (as Horace 
misleadingly presents it) by the fertile. 

(iv) mellatio (15): 


aut pressa puris mella condit amphoris 


(a) c. May 10th, September, early November: Varro R. 3.16.34. (b) 
May, late July or early September, mid September or early November: 
Pliny Nat. 11.34—42. (c) in the month after the summer solstice: Col. 
9.14.5; 9.15.1. (d) whenever the comb is found to be full after mid- 
June: Col. 11.2.50, 52, 57. 

Honey could be collected in any month from May to November; 
it would not be surprising to find the bees on Horace's idyllic farm 
filing the comb as early and as often as was conceivable. At any rate 
the jarring of honey can well sit beside sheep-shearing as an activity 
of late spring. 


16 So Bentley; que mss. 

17 Note especially: sin autem caeli status frigidus et pruinosus hiemis uiolentiam de- 
nuntiat, in Idus Febr. hanc curam differemus. atque id licebit facere si erit exiguus possessionis 
modus. 
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(v) tonsura (16): 
aut tondet infirmas oues. 


(a) between the vernal equinox and the solstice: Varro R. 2.11.6. (b) 
varies from place to place: Col. 7.4.7. (c) May 15th—30th in some 
places: Col. 11.2.44. 

Sheep-shearing was another springtime task, with May perhaps 
a favoured month in Italy. Varro also provides a possible clue for 
understanding the adjective infirmas. Commentators usually take this 
as an epitheton perpetuum, comparing Ov. Ibis 41—2 


pax erit haec nobis, donec mihi uita manebit, 
cum pecore infirmo quae solet esse lupis. 


There, however, the epithet has the point of enhancing the contrast 
and conflict between sheep and wolf. Varro at R. 2.11.9, having 
observed that the Latin for fleece is uellus or uellimnum,'® draws the 
conclusion that plucking (uulsura) was discovered before shearing 
(tonsura). He continues: qui etiam nunc uellunt ante triduo habent ieiunas, 
quod languidae minus aegre radices lanae retinent.!? It is not inconceivable 
that the practice of weakening sheep by not feeding them was used 
before shearing as well, nor that awareness of the practice has 
influenced Horace's choice of adjective here. But pseudo-Acro may 
be right in suggesting it is the combination of summer heat and 
weight of fleece that makes Horace's sheep weak. 

Of the six rustic activities listed here, three specifically belonged 
to springtime and the others were also performed then. The two 
tasks described in the final couplet would naturally take place towards 
the end of spring, in May or June, while the catalogue opens as the 
countryman busies himself with training his vines, a task that might 
concern him immediately before the arrival of warmer weather.?? 

It is not my intention to argue that Horace is not painting a 


18 This word occurs nowhere else and is not securely testified by the manuscript 
tradition. 

19 The text must be corrupt: "because when they are weak they retain the roots 
of their wool with less difficulty" is the opposite of the sense required. Early editions 
simply omitted aegre—which could conceivably have intruded from a gloss on languidae; 
but I suspect Varro wrote remittunt not retinent; cf. Celsus 5.28.18A cutis... rubet et 
interdum etiam pilos remittit. The sense fortunately is not in doubt. 

0 This, I believe, is why Horace depicts his Italian marrying vines at Carm. 
4.5.30: he knows spring is about to return with Caesar (cf. 5ff). 
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delightfully varied picture of rustic life in the Second Epode, nor 
that the activities of 9ff. should immediately strike the reader as 
indicating springtime. Rather, I believe that a general picture of 
farming life is enabled by its context (with the explicit emphasis on 
autumn and winter), by its potential for being ordered (which I have 
demonstrated), and by the human mind's love of order to become 
also a calendar of vernal occupations on a medium-sized Italian farm. 
Spring, autumn, winter: do we have a picture of summer? 


libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
modo in tenaci gramine: 

labuntur altis interim riuis?' aquae, 
queruntur in siluis aues, 

frondesque? lymphis obstrepunt manantibus 
somnos quod inuitet leuis. (23-8) 


Undoubtedly, yes. Such scenes of shaded rest are common through- 
out classical literature. The heat of the day is regularly constrasted 
with the cool of the shade or the chill of flowing water. A grassy 
bank offers comfort; wine and the piping of a cicada or a nearby 
shepherd aid relaxation. Where the season is specified, it is high 
summer—the solstice, the dogdays, or just after the harvest; so, for 
example, Hesiod, Op. 587—96; Anth. Plan. 227, and 228 (= Anyte 
XVIII Gow-Page); Verg. Ecl. 7.45—8; Tibullus 1.1.27—8,?? Horace, 
Carm. 3.29.17—24. Even the vaguer formulation of Plato, Phaedrus 
229A (Mog te xai tv ópav tod Etovc) has the same implication. If 
Horace is here thinking of a warm day in autumn, he is breaking a 
persistent convention, and for no obvious benefit. 

Sometimes anachronistic details of natural history intrude: 
Theocritus, Idyll 7 is shown by its agricultural setting (winnowing of 
barley; stripping of vine leaves) to belong to August,?* yet singing 


21 “riuis” uel "ripis" codd. uett. For discussion of the text see the Appendix. 


?? So Markland; fontesque mss. The decisive parallel is Propertius 4.4.4, multaque 
natiuis obstrepit arbor aquis. 

?* A poem that has much in common with the Second Epode: see P. Murgatroyd, 
Tibullus I (Pietermaritzburg 1980) 49, and Cairns, of. cit. (n. 4). Whereas Horace 
compares the rustic's life to the lover's only briefly, and then describes the rustic wife, 
Tibullus turns his whole attention to Delia—he cannot forget the cares of love, for he 
is bound to her doorstep (55—6). 

?4 A. S. F. Gow, CQ 34 (1940) 117. 
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nightingales (139f.) are imported from springtime;?? both Plato 
(Phaedrus 230 b2—c5) and Lucretius (2.29—33 = 5.1392—6) introduce 
spring flowers to emphasize the delights of their loci amoenz. Horace's 
picture is similarly developed. Topos and context locate the scene in 
high summer, so he is able to concentrate on details that stress its 
idyllic beauty. The songs of birds, the rustling of leaves, and the 
babble of a stream vie in seducing the farmer to sleep. Although it 
is summer, he has thick (tenaci, literally ‘clinging’) grass to lie on, 
birds are still singing, and the stream runs deep. 

Many scholars” have assumed that the scene is autumnal. A 
linear reading of the poem will suggest this strongly: after the 
designation of season at 17—18 the reader may expect a development 
but not a sudden change without this being clearly marked. Such a 
marker occurs only at 29 with the entry of winter, an entry that 
could have been treated as a development rather than a change. 
Hence the attribution of verses 23-8 to autumn; but the topos 
definitely belongs to summer. And anyway what is the poet doing, 
if he writes an elegant panel of four sentences, explicitly gives the 
second and fourth to autumn and winter, puts springtime tasks in 
the first, and allots the third also to autumn? What in any case is this 
sentence that evokes summer doing between autumn and winter? 
Scholars?" have argued that the panel divides in two, 9—22 depicting 
work and 23—36 play. But the hunting of 29—36 is profitable, and, 
though pleasant, hardly more so than for example 19—20: so the 
division seems arbitrary. What, moreover, has Horace gained by 
displacing summer, and leaving it obscure? May I suggest that verses 
23—8 originally lay between 16 and 17, that a scribe's eye seeking 
ouis found leuis and his hand omitted the lines, leaving them to float 
in the margin until they found another resting place? There are 
contexts where ancient poets disorder the seasons, e.g., Vergil at C. 
2.516—22; but be names winter and names autumn, and does not 
name winter, then evoke autumn and leave the reader confused. 


25 Heather White, Studies in Theocritus (Amsterdam 1979) 9—16; W. G. Arnott, 
"Lycidas and Double Perspectives: A Discussion of Theocritus' Seventh Idyll," Estudios 
clásicos 87 (Festschrift Galiano, vol. 1. (Madrid 1984]) 333—406, esp. 336-7. 

?6 Eg., L. Rémy, "Horace, Epode 2," LEC 26 (1958) 266-72; R. W. Carubba, 
“The structure of Horace's Second Epode,” PP 24 (1969) 116-23 = Collection Latomus 
101 (1969) 229-37; and Bentley. 

27 E.g. Nonn, "Die Komposition der zweiten Epode des Horaz,” BPAW 40 (1920) 
1124-8. 
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If my transposition is accepted, Horace in 9—36 evokes spring 
through the variety of the farmer's toil, then summer through a 
scene of idyllic rest; he depicts Autumn raising his head from the 
summer fields, and the farmer gathering the fruit of his springtime 
exertions; and finally the very different activities of winter. In the 
third Ode of his second book, Horace describes Dellius, the addressee, 
as "doomed to die" (moriture 4), 


seu maestus omni tempore uixeris, 
seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
festos reclinatum bearis 
interiore nota Falerni. (Carm. 2.3.5—8) 


and the picture of relaxation in a locus amoenus is developed over two 
further stanzas. Nisbet and Hubbard comment (p. 52): "death is 
inevitable whether Dellius lives in perpetual gloom (this part of the 
disjunction is drily stated in an extreme form) or takes a day off 
occasionally to enjoy the peace of the countryside (the moderation 
and colouring and sheer length of the clause indicate the poet's 
sympathy)." Something similar is happening in the Second Epode. 
There is a very marked imbalance between the accounts of the rustic 
experience, to which Horace is sympathetic, and the usurer's life, 
which he despises. Thus the rustic's diet is partly defined by a list of 
luxuries he does not eat (49—54). These exotic fish and fowl might 
well form part of Alfius's fare in Rome, but in the poem they are 
used to heighten the poetic richness of the rustic's lot. And, as I have 
shown, 28 lines are given to description of the farming year— 
ordered, but intensely varied, productive and rewarding. In the final 
couplet Alfius's life is also described in terms of the calendar. But 
for the usurer every month is the same: he collects money, he lends 
money. His life has only one object. Its emptiness is revealed by the 
month on which Horace fixes our attention: though Alfius made the 
decision to recall all his money on the Ides, the awful power of 
routine compels him to offer it for loan on the following Kalends. 
Of the weeks in between we hear nothing: only financial transactions 
can mark out the usurer's year. 


Odes 1.1 catalogues eight activities by way of priamel to Horace's 
own chosen path, the poet’s life. This priamel has often been found 
unsatisfactory. Instead of preparing for the final, contrasting, me, it 
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dissipates its energy in subordinate contrasts: the farmer is treated 
more sympathetically than the merchant, the voluptuary than the 
soldier. Many commentators have pointed out similarities between 
this poem and the Second Epode. Let us consider the parallels and 
see whether my reading of the Epode helps us to understand the 
Ode. 

One of the poems is addressed to Maecenas, dedicating the 
collection to him; the other to no one. But the Epode is set between 
two poems that do address the patron; and we have seen that it 
enhances, and is given particular point by, the statement of content- 
ment that precedes. 

Secondly, we may note an overall similarity of genre. Both 
poems compare various ways of life; the Epode not only sets farming 
against usury, but briefly introduces other occupations at 5—8. As is 
hardly surprising, some of the categories occur in both poems, and 
are evoked with similar images: (i) the soldier: Epod. 2.5 excitatur 
classico miles truci; Carm. 1.1.23—4 multos castra iuuant et lituo tubae / 
permixtus sonitus; (ii) the seafarer: Epod. 2.6 horret iratum mare (cf. also 
51—2 si quos Eois intonata fluctibus | hiems ad hoc uertat mare); Carm. 
1.1.15—16 luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum / mercator metuens; (iii) the 
peasant farmer: Epod. 2.9 paterna rura bubus exercet suis (cf. also 19 
gaudet); Carm. 1.1.11—12 gaudentem patrios findere sarculo | agros (but 
sarculo suggests real hard work, something absent from the Epode). 

The farmer in the Epode is also depicted relaxing in a locus 
amoenus; in the Ode we find a man drinking in surroundings that 
share typical features (a shady tree, a spring) with the scene in the 
earlier poem. Most suggestive, however, is the stylistic echo: 


nunc uiridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae (Carm. 1.1.21—2) 


recalls the anaphora of modo at Epod. 2.23—4 


libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
modo in tenaci gramine. 


The rustic's winter is spent hunting (Epod. 2.29—36). A huntsman 
is included in the priamel (Carm. 1.1.25—8). Again we find the two 
passages share common motifs: tonantis annus hibernus Iouis (Epod. 
2.29)/sub Ioue frigido (Carm. 1.1.25); apros in obstantes plagas (Epod. 
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2.32)/rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas (Carm. 1.1.28). And again there 
is an untypical detail that links the passages: the uenator of the Ode 
is tenerae coniugis immemor (Carm. 1.1.26); the description of hunting 
in the Epode is followed by this couplet: 


quis non malarum quas amor curas habet 
haec inter obliuiscitur? (Epod. 2.878) 


Finally, the merchant of Carm. 1.1.15—18 is a precise counterpart 
of Alfius: 


luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
mercator metuens otium et oppidi 
laudat rura sui; mox reficit ratis 
quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati. 


Each praises the country life, yet fails to act on his own insight, 
returning to his old way of life even after taking steps to change. 
mox in the Ode exactly reproduces the relationship of Idibus/Kalendis 
at Epod. 2.69—70. These precise echoes show that the similarity of 
Ode and Epode is more than a mere reflection of the conventionality 
of Horace's thought. It may be that in the overture to his Odes he 
set out to recall the spirit of perhaps the most successful of his earlier 
poems. But he has achieved something more. The Epode expressed 
his delight in the country and the life that Maecenas's generosity had 
enabled him to live, and announced his determination to enjoy that 
life and not be seduced into returning permanently to Rome, in the 
manner of an Alfius, or the mercator of Carm. 1.1.15—18. Maecenas 
had played the part of the god conjured up at S. 1.1.15; and unlike 
most of mankind Horace would accept his opportunity to be happy. 
But Maecenas's support enabled Horace to become something more 
than a dweller in the country. So in the Ode he includes in his list 
of occupations those pursuits that the Epode had presented as 
available to the countryman. Horace is not essentially farmer, vol- 
uptuary, huntsman; essentially he is poet. He thus recalls the Second 
Epode to reject, or rather to amend, the image of himself he had 
there created.?? 


38 I gratefully acknowledge the help of Tony Woodman and AJP's anonymous 
reader in commenting on various drafts. Without the stimulus provided by two 
students, Gordon Clemerson and Cliff David, the paper would not exist at all. 
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APPENDIX: EPODE 2.25 


labuntur altis interim riuis aquae 
riuis uel ripis codd. uett. 


Bentley wrote: "Placet labitur ripis; quippe autumno, cum arescunt 
flumina, non alti sunt riui, sed altae ripae." We can here, I think, 
convict the master critic of literal-mindedness: Horace is aiming at 
beauty, not truth, and there is little delight in the dusty banks of 
dried-up Italian watercourse. It is a perennial spring that a poet 
locates in his locus amoenus (cf. Hes. Op. 595; Hor. S. 2.6.2 iugis aquae 
fons). Moreover, when Bentley continues by citing five examples of 
the ablative of ripa not one corresponds to Horace's line in describing 
a river that has high banks because the water is low. Hor. Carm. 
1.2.18—19, Ov. Am. 2.17.31 and V. Fl. 4.402 (ardua flumina ripis, 'steep- 
banked rivers) are hardly relevant. Quint. 12.2.11 (ut uis amnium 
maior est altis ripis multoque gurgitis tractu fluentium quam tenuis aquae at 
obiectu. lapillorum resultantis) must refer to a river flowing through a 
channel with a deep cross-section, for it would be nonsense to argue 
that a river's force is greater in summer when its banks appear 
higher.?? Finally, at Lucretius 2.361—3 


nec tenerae salices atque herbae rore uigentes 
fluminaque illa? queunt summis labentia ripis 
oblectare animum, 


where the poet is presenting the bovine locus amoenus, which cannot 
ease the heart of the mother that has lost her calf, we find, as we 
might expect, rivers that flow full to the top of the bank. Thus 
Bentley's examples show that altis ... ripis is a possible expression 
(between high banks’) but that the sense of altis ... riuis would fit 
better in this context. Against riuis two strange objections were 
brought by Kiessling-Heinze: "nicht riuis, da die Tiefe des Gewássers 


391 have a strong suspicion that riuis is what Quintilian wrote, since the depth 
of water has a direct link with the force of the river, while the height of the banks has 
at best a tangential relationship. The passage would then provide a parallel for riuis 
at Epod. 2.25. 

*? So OQG; Bentley has the old vulgate ulla, the reading of the contemporary 
corrector of O. 
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kein anschauliches Bild gibt, auch der Plural sich nur erkláren liesse, 
wenn man an Wásserungsrinnen denken wollte, auf die doch nichts 
im ganzen Zusammenhange hinweist." The epithet 'deep' may not 
in itself present a vivid picture, but it avoids the connotation 'shallow' 
or, worse, 'dried-up' that summer implies of rivers. As for the second 
point, does the plural force one to think of irrigation channels at 
Carm. 3.13.7 


nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
rubro sanguine riuos 
lasciui suboles gregis; 


or at every other place it occurs? 
Aetna 123 provides a close parallel for altis . . . riuis: 


flumina quin etiam latis currentia riuis 
occasus habuere suos. 


Here there is no manuscript variant ripis, but it was conjectured by 
Bormans and Haupt, whilst both Munro and Goodyear give it a 
sympathetic hearing. But ‘banks wide apart’ is not a natural inter- 
pretation of the phrase; and ‘flowing with broad waters’ or a ‘broad 
stream’ provides the necessary sense. Goodyear is troubled “because 
riuus is applied commonly only to small streams or brooks,” but like 
many other Latin words for water its sense is easily changed from 
the stream itself to its watery content or its currents. Horace provides 
cases where a disjunctive usage of the word makes this clear: 


quid obliquo laborat 
lympha fugax trepidare riuo? (Carm. 2.3.11—12) 


purior in uicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 
quam quae per pronum trepidat cum murmure riuum? (Ep. 1.10.20— 
21)? 


And Lee rightly translates Tib. 1.1.28 ad riuos praetereuntis aquae, 
"beside the waters of a running stream'; it is a small step from using 
a word to mean ‘the waters (of a stream)’ to using it for ‘the waters 


3! Cf. also Carm. 3.13.7, cited above, where tibi is of course the fons Bandusiae. 
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(of a river)’. If I am right about Aetna 123, then riuis at Epode 2.25 is 
not at the very edge of the word’s lexical distribution, and it seems 
much the better reading. 


S. J. Hevworru 
UNIVERSITY oF LEEDS 


THE TEXT OF OVID, AMORES 2.13.17-18* 


saepe tibi sedit certis operata diebus, 
qua tingit laurus Gallica turma tuas. 


17 sedit Z Heinsius : dedit PY : meruit S plerique recc. : seruit O nonn. 
recc. 18 qua PYS plerique recc. edd. : quis nonn. recc. prob. Marius : quam 
D:quasP, tingit PYX(ut uid.) : tangit S coni. Némethy (sed uid. infra 
apud adn. 7) : cingit plerique recc. leg. Heinsius Gallica codd. omnes edd. 
turma PYS nonn. recc. : turba plerique recc. prob. Naugerius def. Marius 
ante u. 17 lacunam statuere vel uu. 17—18 secludere maluerit Oliver (Cl. 
Studies B. E. Perry, 153—154) 


So the texts of Merkel, Ehwald, Bornecque, Munari, Marg- 
Harder, Kenney, and Lenz, but line 18 is nonsensical. Heinsius was 
right when asking for an Oedipus to solve this enigmatic line.’ 
However, I do not believe that a new Oedipus is called for, since a 
proper understanding of Isiac cult at Rome would be adequate to 
explain this very difficult passage. 

Heinsius' brilliant explanation of line 17 leaves nothing new to 
be added,” but elucidation is required on every word of line 18. 


1. QUA 


From a noun denoting a period of time like diebus, we expect a 
relative clause expressing something that happens within the ten puri 
dies observed by women devotees of the Isis cult.? So copyists of P 


* I wish to thank Professors G. Luck, D. Clay, W. S. Anderson, and D. R, 
Shackleton Bailey for their help and criticism. 

! Haec obscurissima sunt et quae Oedipum requirant interpretem. See P. Ovidii Nasonis 
Opera Omnia (Amstelodami 1683) I 422. 

? He rightly wrote sedit and explained operata by comparing Ars 3.635; Tr. 2. 
297; Pont. 1.1.52; Tib. 1.3.30; Verg. G. 1.339; Prop. 2.28.45. See also Burman's edition 
of 1727, I 441—442. 

3 During the sacri observandique dies, to cite Juvenal’s words (6.536), ceremonial 
bathing, the use of incense and Nile water, prayers, and sexual abstinence were 
included in the ritual of Isis. Cf. Tib. 1.3.23-32 and Heyne's notes (Lipsiae? 1817, 
33—35), and Servius on A. 4.609; see E. Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum 
(Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 6; Giessen 1910) 135—137, and 
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and Y, but they used the late Latin construction diebus qua* instead 
of the classical diebus quibus. Ovid wrote, I believe with Marius, quis 
(pro quibus, scilicet diebus), a relative form used from Plautus to late 
Latin for stylistic feel.? In addition, one should be reminded how often 
pronouns are misunderstood in manuscripts.? 


2. GALLICA TURMA 


Turma is found three times in Ovid, and manuscripts show the 
same confusion turma/turba as usual in look-alike words. At Ars 3.2 
and Pont. 4.10.51 turmae is rightly applied to the Amazons. However, 
turma at 2.13.18 refers, we are told,’ to the Galli, Cybele's emasculated 
priests. To me it is inconceivable that Ovid could have misunderstood 
the difference between the Isis and Cybele cult in just the pentameter 


159; see also J. Bergman, "Decem illis diebus: Zum Sinn der Enthaltsamkeit bei den 
Mysterienweihen im Isisbuch des Apuleius," in Ex Orbe Religionum. Studia Geo Widengren 
(Studies in the History of Religions 21; Leiden 1972), I 332—346; S. K. Heyob, The 
Cult of Isis among Women in the Greco-Roman World (Études préliminaires aux religions 
orientales dans l'empire romain 51; Leiden 1975) 56—73; and more recently D. P. 
Harmon, “Religion in the Latin Elegists,” ARNW IL.16.3 (Berlin-New York 1986) 
1928-1933. 

4 Cf. E. Lófstedt, Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae. Untersuchun- 
gen zur Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache (Uppsala 1936) 125—126; see also J. B. Hofmann 
and A. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft II 
2,2; München 1965) 654. 

5 As noted by Austin on Verg. A. 1.95 (Oxford 1971) 56. It is also to be kept 
in mind that prayers are constructed in a solemn and ritual language with a sublimis 
style. For examples, cf. F. Neue-C. Wagener, Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprachen 
(Berlin? 1892) II 469; see also F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen (Berlin? 1912) 316, n. 
1. 

$ See G. Luck, “Notes on the Text of Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” AJP 103 (1982) 
49. 

“Cf. OLD s.v. Gallicus. This explanation gave some trouble to O. S. Due, 
"Amores und Abtreibung: Ov. Am. II 13 & 14," CM 32 (1971—80) 148, n. 27. 
Némethy's unbelievable explanation (Budapest 1907, 197—198) of Gallica turma as 
referring to Roman riders on Gallic horses was rightly dismissed by R. Ehwald JAW 
167 (1914) 188. It is to be added that an Iseum was not built before Tiberius, and the 
Iseum Campense was built by Caligula; cf. M. Malaise, Inventaire préliminaires des documents 
égyptiens découverts en Italie (Études préliminaires aux religions orientales dans l'empire 
romain 21; Leiden 1972) 219—213. 
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of a distich dealing with a worshiper of Isis. That would put into 
jeopardy the sense of the entire elegiac couplet. In fact, Corinna as 
a devotee (operata) joined the Isis congregation (turba) during the 
“pure days” (certis ... diebus) prescribed at one of the annual Isis 
feasts® celebrated at Rome: the Navigium Isidis (March 5) or the 
Inventio Osiridis (November 3). Thus, turba must be read. See Met. 
1.677 nunc dea linigera colitur celeberrima turba; Tib. 1.3.32 insignis turba 
debeat in Pharia; Mart. 10.48.1, Nuntiat octauam Phariae sua turba iuuen- 
cae; and Apul. Met. 11.10.1 tunc influunt turbae sacris divinis initiatae, 
or 11.23.4 tum ecce confluunt undique turbae sacrorum. 

After turba has been vindicated as a reading, Gallica makes no 
sense. Adjectives applied to turba, “a favourite mannerism of Ovid,"? 
and referring to Isis, are in alphabetical order as follows: candida, 
credula, linigera, and Pharia. First, both linigera and Pharia!? do not 
fit metrically the first foot of the second hemiepes. Second, credula 
is Ovidian but this adjective usually points to the erotic motif of 
Leichtgláubigkeit.!! Finally, white linen was a characteristic of Isiac 
devotees and initiates, as shown by literary and archeological evi- 
dence.!? If we add Fast. 2.654; 4.906; and Tib. 2.1.16 on Ceres,!? 
candida should be read. It is also to be noted that Ovid represents 
himself as a votary of Isis at line 23 ipse ego tura dabo fumosis candidus 


8 Read R. Merkelbach, Isisfeste in griechisch-rémischer Zeit. Daten und Riten (Mei- 
senheim am Glan 1963) 39—44. 

? M. L. West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique (Stuttgart 1973) 145. 

19 Linigera turba: Met. 1.747; 1. Isis: Am. 2.2.25, Pont. 1.1.51; 1. iuvenca (Io/Isis): 
Ars 1.77. Pharia turba: Tib. 1.3.32; Ph. iuuenca (Io/Isis): Ars 3.635, Mart, 10.48.1; Ph. 
sistra: Pont. 1.1.28. 

11 See Ch. Lucke, P. Ovidius Naso. Remedia Amoris. Kommentar zu Vers 397—814, 
(Bonn 1982) 271. 

1? Cf. Met. 1.747; Juv. 6.533; Plut. de Is. et Os. 352 C with Griffiths' note (Cardiff 
1970) 270; Apul. 11.10.1 and Griffiths’ note (Leiden 1975) 192; Mart. Cap. Nupt. 
2.158; and see J. Hani, La religion égyptienne dans la pensée de Plutarque (Thes., Lille 
1972) II 442—448. As for archeological sources, see V. Tran Tam Tinh, Le culte d'Isis 
à Pompéi (Paris 1964) 132—133, 138—140; and Le culte des divinités orientales à Herculanum 
(Études préliminaires aux religions orientales dans l'empire romain 17; Leiden 1971) 
42—46, 85—86, and plates 40—41. 

13 In fact, white garments were prescribed in the worship of many deities 
because they expressed the purity suited to gods; cf. Apul. Apol. 56,1: quod purissimum 
est rebus divinis velamentum. See Bömer on Fast. 1. 70; and M. E. Armstrong, The 
Significance of Certain Colors in Roman Ritual (Diss. The Johns Hopkins University 1917) 
36—38. 
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aris. Gallica might have been an easy substitute of candida because of 
turma. 


3. TINGIT LAURUS ... TUAS 


Manuscripts are divided between tingit, tangit, and cingit. The 
last may be dismissed as an easy correction from the Latin construction 
cinge comam lauro or the like.!* The choice of the true reading depends 
on the meaning of laurus. 

In the rites of Isis the laurel is a symbol of purification and 
inmortality.'? Witnesses to this are Seneca Dial. 7.26.8 laurumque 
linteatus senex et medio lucernam die praeferens conclamat, and Apul. Met. 
11.10.6 Quintus auream uannum laureis congestam ramulis, et alius ferebat 
amphoram. It seems to me that Griffiths is quite right in noting that 
probably it is Apollo's laurel, “present here because of the association 
of Isis and Artemis."!? If so, we are facing a ritual contamination in 
the worship of Isis:!? the purifying bay (Delphica laurus) from the 
Apollo cult.! It may also be noted that a parallel to the Ovidian 


14 Cf. Am. 1.7.36; Tr. 4.2.51 lauro cingit tempora; see also Verg. A. 5. 539 cingit 
viridantia tempora lauro, or Hor. Carm. 3.30.15—16 Delphica/lauro cinge uolens, Melpomene, 
comam. 

15 C£. N. Fick, "La symbolique végétale dans les Métamorphoses d'Apulée," Latomus 
30 (1971) 334—336. 

16 In Apuleius of Madauros. The Isis-Book (Metamorphoses, book XI) (Études préli- 
minaires aux religions orientales dans l'empire romaine 49; Leiden 1975) 213. Apollo 
was confused with Horus, Isis' son, whom the goddess instructed in both medicine 
and divination, as shown by D.S. 1.25.7: 


tov 88 "Opov pedeppnvevdpevov qaot 'AnóA ova Orrápyew, kai trv te iatpikův kai trjv 
pgovuxrjv ónó ts urvpóc “Indo Sidaydévta Sià xàv xprjoguóv kai tóv Sepaneidv evep- 
yetelv tò tôv dvOpanwv yévoc. 


17 The Hellenistic Isis was the result of the Egyptian and Greek amalgamation. 
See M. Malaise, Les conditions de pénétration et de diffusion des cultes égyptiens en Italie 
(Études préliminaires aux religions orientales dans l'empire romain 22; Leiden 1972) 
171—176; and F. Solmsen, Isis among the Greeks and Romans (Cambridge, Mass. 1979) 
3—4, 8—9, and 53-62. 

18 See M. Blech, Studien zum Kranz bei den Griechen (Religionsgeschichtliche Ver- 
suche und Vorarbeiten 38; Berlin-New York 1982) 216—259, esp. 221—234. 
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words tangit laurus is to be found in the Proclus’ description of the 
Daphnephoria:'? 


"A pye! 8e tis Sadvypopiac nais dppiOaar, koi 6 náMoro.abro olxelog Baorátet 
16 Kateoteppévov údov 6 kóno kaÀobot. Avtés 68 6 Sadpvnddpos énópevog 
tis Sapvns épantetai, tas pév Kopas Kaberpévos, xpvaobv 68 otéhavov hépwv 
Kai Aaprpav éo0ijta noórjpr| éotodtopévos émxpatibac tÈ tnodedepévoc: © 
xopdog rrapOévov énaxoAovGet npoteivwv KA@vag mpds iketnpiav byvev. Ila- 
pénepnov 68 tijv Sadvnpopiav elc “AndAAwvos 'Iopr|víou xai Xadačíov. 


In the light of this I think that tangit laurus must be a ritual 
phrase, that is, a gestus precantium,"? and refers to the white turba 
Isiaca (Corinna included as a suppliant) holding in their hands the 
purifying laurel?! during the festivals of Isis. 

Therefore, we must abandon tingit of P and Y. Confusion of 
tangit and tingit occurs very often in manuscripts,?? and at the same 
time the scribe could have let his eye wander up to tibi at line 17 and 
written tingit instead of tangit. 

To sum up. Corinna is seriously ill following an attempted 
abortion (1—2). As Ovid fears for her safety, he begs Isis as a saviour 
goddess?? to heal his puella (7—16), because Corinna, Ovid reminds 
the goddess, has been a loyal devotee of Isis (17—18). This being so, 
lines 17—18 should be written: 


1? Proc]. Chr. at Phot. Bibliot. 321 b; cf. Pind. frag. 94b Snell with A. Boeckh's 
commentary (Lipsiae 1821) II 590 and Paus. 9.10.4. See F. Bómer, RE 21, 2 (1952) 
1920—1921; M. P. Nilsson, "Symbolisme astronomique et mystique dans certains cultes 
publics grecs," in Hommages à J. Bidez et à F. Cumont, (Collection Latomus 2; Bruxelles 
1949) 217—225, esp. 221—222, and W. Burkert, Griechische Religion der archaischen und 
klassischen Epoche (Stuttgart 1977) 165—167 (= Greek Religion [Cambridge, Mass. 1985] 
100—101 and 387). It might also be noted that the ritus Graecus is to be found in the 
traditional Roman supplicationes: duodecim annis omnes coronati et lauream in manu tenentes 
supplicaverunt (Liv. 40.37.3); see J. Gagé, Apollon Romain. Essai sur le culte d'Apollon et le 
développement du "ritus Graecus" à Rome des origines à Auguste (Bibliothéques des Écoles 
frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome 182; Paris 1955) 179—185. 

20 In fact, tangere laurus is a gestus precantium; cf. Bómer on Met. 9. 772. Tenere 
and ferre are also used by poets for metrical reasons, as at Ars 2.401 laurumque manu 
vittasque ferentem or Verg. A. 6.194 with Norden's note (Berlin? 1916, 160). See also 
Am. 1.4.27 tange manu mensam, tangunt quo more precantes. 

21 Cf. Tuv. 2.158 with E. Courtney's note (London 1980) 148. 

22 In Ovid, for instance, at Ars 2.708; cf. Forcellini, s.v. tango (1875) VI 22. 

23 See W. Drexler, s.v. Isis in: W. H. Roscher, Ausführliches Lexicon der griechischen 
und römischen Mythologie (Leipzig 1890—1897) I1 1.521—531. 
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saepe tibi sedit certis operata diebus, 
quis tangit laurus candida turba tuas. 


She has devoutly kept your days of supplication, 
when the white congregation holds your sacred laurel. (A. G. Lee) 


Then, after a second prayer to Isis/Diana?* as Ilithyia (19-22), 
Ovid promises to the goddess some gifts and a votive inscription 
(23—26). 


ANTONIO RAMÍREZ DE VERGER 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS Universiry/UNIVERSIDAD DE SEVILLA 


?* As shown by R, E. Witt: “She is the same Isis to whom the poet Ovid appeals, 
identifying her with Diana, as his mistress Corinna hovers in labour between life and 
death”; see his book Isis in the Greco-Roman World (Ithaca 1971) 145. 


REDISCOVERING THE DE REMEDIIS FORTUITORUM 


The De Remediis Fortuitorum (hereafter, the DRF) has attracted 
to itself an amount of controversy that may seem disproportionate 
to its small size. After enjoying great popularity during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance as an undisputed work of Seneca the 
Philosopher! it was suddenly relegated to the realm of obscurity in 
the 17th century by Justus Lipsius and in the 19th century by Fickert 
and Ilgen.? Despite a parallel attempt to reinstate the DRF in the 
Senecan corpus during the same century,? the adverse communis 


1 The DRF was quoted extensively by William of Conches in the Moralium Dogma 
Philosophorum, by Vincent of Beauvais in the Speculum Historiale 8.19, and by Roger 
Bacon in the Opus Maius 1.3.4.6. Our text also inspired Petrarch’s De Remediis Utriusque 
Fortunae. Between the date of the first surviving manuscript (the 8th century Salma- 
sianus) and the last (17th century) there are over 250 surviving manuscripts, many of 
which associate our text with other, recognized works of Seneca. 

? Lipsius gives no reason for excluding the DRF. However, he published it 
together with the De Paupertate under the titles Excerpta and Excerpta alia, implying 
that, just as the De Paupertate consists of excerpts from the letters of Seneca, so the 
DRF, because of its choppy form, was also excerpted from other works of Seneca. 
Fickert (Opera 1842) and Ilgen (Animadversiones ad L. Annaei Senecae Philosophi Scripta 
1889) both attacked the DRF because they believed its form and style were unworthy 
of Seneca. 

3 The first new edition of the DRF in the 19th century was published by F. 
Osann, De Senecae Libro De Remediis Fortuitorum, Gissa, 1847, based on a single late 
manuscript from Dresden. In his search for the author of this work, Osann found the 
evidence presented by the text paradoxical: the vocabulary, style, and form of the 
work, in his opinion, was unworthy of Seneca; yet, the content showed the genius of 
the accepted works of Seneca. As a result, he concluded that the present text was 
based on an authentic DRF which Seneca wrote, but which was later remade and 
reordered into its dialogue form. F. Haase, in 1858, produced a new edition of the 
DRF for his Teubner edition of Senecae Opera Omnia using Osann's Dresden manuscript 
as well as three other late manuscripts from Bratislava. In his preface (III iv-viii) he 
criticized Osann's position as self-contradictory and showed that the non-classical 
vocabulary to which Osann objected was not a part of the original text, but additions 
by later scribes. On the basis of its Senecan characteristics, Haase maintained that, 
except for those parts which are clearly later additions, such as the preface and titles, 
the work should be ascribed as it stands to Seneca. He also recognized that the DRF 
had been abbreviated, because of the uneven length of the chapters and because of 
the extra line quoted in the de Moribus. O. Rossbach produced the first critical edition, 
based on the Salmasianus, a 12th century manuscript and two 13th century manuscripts, 
in De Senecae Philosophi Librorum Recensione et Emendatione (Breslauer Philologische Abhan- 
dlungen 2) Hildesheim, 1887. In the postscript to the edition (pp. 110—113), Rossbach 
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opinio prevailed, and the work has received little scholarly attention 
during the 20th century.* The objections to Senecan authorship of 
the DRF are strong; because of the state of the text, the arguments 
on both sides of the controversy are open to criticism. The crucial 
question is whether the text of the DRF originated from Seneca’s 
pen or from the pen of a forger. Although the controversy may, as 
far as we can see, never have a definite answer, yet I would like to 
present in this article some of the evidence which points to Seneca 
as the most probable author of the DRF. The tests I shall apply are 
external and internal. After examining the antiquity of the attribution 
of the DRF to Seneca, I shall examine the style, vocabulary and 
syntax of the text itself, concentrating particularly on the choice and 
avoidance patterns of clausulae, to show not only that the DRF 
conforms to the style of the accepted works of Seneca, but also that 
these similarities either would not have been noticed by a forger or 
occur quite naturally and do not reflect a conscious effort at imitation. 
Finally, I shall add a section concerning the problem of the present 
state of the text. 

The DRF, as we have received it, is written in the form of a 
dialogue in which the first interlocutor presents one of the fortuita, 
or chance events, which disturbs him; the second interlocutor re- 
sponds with an argument intended to show how the particular 
fortuitum should be of no concern, since it is outside our moral 
purpose and control. The choice of fortuita centers on the fear which 


dealt with the question of the epitomator in detail, demonstrating his workings from 
inconsistencies in the text itself. He used the epitomator to remove the problem of 
the unusual dialogue form, contending that the present text only seems more like a 
dialogue than the original since the epitomator trimmed away so much of the text; 
the later chapters, which seem to be more intact, resemble more the normal type of 
dialogue already found in the recognized works of Seneca. A second critical edition, 
which did not add any new arguments to the question of authenticity, was published 
by J. Loth, "Un Nouveau Texte du Traité du Sénéque,” Rev. Phil. 12 (1888). This 
edition, however, is inferior to Rossbach's, since its apparatus is often incomplete and, 
at times, incorrect. The reference to the DRF in this article are to Rossbach's edition, 
except where I disagree with his reading; I have personally examined approximately 
70 manuscripts of the DRF and have myself established a provisional text. 

‘The two major exceptions are an appendix in C. Pascal, Seneca (1906) and 
G. d'Amico, “Sul Autenticità del De Remediis Fortuitorum,” in Studi Critici Of- 
ferti a Carlo Pascal, 1913. Since they appeared early in this century, these two studies 
can be considered rather as simply continuing the controversery of the previous 
century. 
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most plagues mankind—the fear of death. The preface makes this 
concern clear: “From what point, then, do you think we should 
begin?" the first interlocutor asks. The response comes without 
hesitation—"From death.” Reacting to the surprise of the first 
interlocutor, the second interlocutor goes on to explain his choice. 
Death is the last and greatest of all evils, the end not only of others 
evils we suffer, but even of itself. The preface ends with the 
exhortation sic ergo te forma, which leads immediately to the body of 
the text. Here we are presented with chance events which the majority 
of men consider evil: death in all its aspects, dying abroad, dying in 
youth, lying unburied, sickness, poverty, exile, loss of money, of 
children, of friends and, finally, of a good wife. The fortuita, the text 
concludes, should not be feared since they are simply the tributa 
vivendi. 

The arguments for Senecan authorship of the DRF fall into 
two catagories: first, an examination of external evidence will show 
the relative antiquity of the text; second, the internal consistency of 
the text itself with the recognized works of Seneca, especially in 
details, will also provide important evidence. Naturally, each piece 
of evidence, taken by itself, cannot prove Senecan authorship; even 
the evidence taken as a whole can provide no more than a strong 
probability. I want to show, however, that the evidence, when 
considered as a whole, speaks strongly for, rather than against, 
Seneca as the author of the DRF.? 

The manuscripts of the DRF are unanimous in attributing the 
work to Seneca. This attribution, while certainly not conclusive, does 
show that the text, both in content and style, was considered worthy 
of Seneca. Even Petrarch and Erasmus, two critical scholars with an 
intimate knowledge of Seneca’s writings, believed that the DRF was 
genuine.® Since no certainty can come from such late sources, we 
must turn back to the earliest references to our text. 


51 shall present only the most important arguments and examples for the 
authenticity of the DRF since a presentation of the entire array of evidence in the 
space of this article is impossible. 

8 Petrarch attests his belief in the authenticity of the DRF in the letter to Azzo 
which serves as the preface to his treatise De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae. Although 
Petrarch erred in attributing the Controversiae of Seneca pater to Seneca filius and in 
accepting the spurious correspondence between Seneca and St. Paul, he maintained, 
against popular opinion, that the De Quattuor Virtutibus, the De Moribus and the Proverbia 
were not authentic, and that what had been in his day one dialogue was in reality two, 
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Beginning from the latest ancient reference, let us examine the 
Liber de Moribus, a collection of maxims attributed to Seneca.” The 
work appears to have been adapted from the writings of Seneca, 
with additions from Publilius Syrus, Lactantius, and Ausonius. The 
compiler of the de Moribus apparently had the intention of making a 
collection of maxims drawn from Seneca's works and, perhaps, 
augmented by later, Christian maxims. We can, therefore, be fairly 
certain that, unless something clearly speaks against it, the sentences 
came from writings attributed to Seneca. At any rate, by the 6th 
century Seneca was believed to have been the author of the de 
Moribus, since lines 35 and 36 were quoted under his name in canon 
15 of the second council of Tours in 567.5 

Among the maxims of the de Moribus we find that sentences 39 
through 43 are unmistakably drawn from the DRF.? Since the 
compiler of the de Moribus relied primarily on the works of Seneca 
for his inspiration, we can assume that he believed in the authenticity 
of the DRF. With a terminus ante quem of 567 for the compilation of 
the de Moribus, and assuming that the work must have circulated a 
while before being used in an official document, we can conjecture 
that a version of the DRF similar to our received text circulated 
under the name of Seneca by the end of the 5th century.!? 

Two African contemporaries give us our next references to the 
DRF. An elliptical remark in the Apologia of Tertullian (c. a.D. 155— 
after 200) seems to be our first actual indication that Seneca wrote 


the De Brevitate Vitae and the Consolatio ad Polybium. Erasmus included the DRF in his 
edition of Seneca, although he rightly excluded the Liber de Moribus and the De Quattuor 
Virtutibus from the Senecan corpus. 

7 See the critical edition by E. Wófflin, Publilii Syri sententiae (1869) 136ff. 

8 Concilia Galliae, ed. Clerq (Corpus Christianorum 148A) 181: Sic ut ait Seneca: 
"Pessimum in eum vitium esse qui in id quod insanit, ceteros putat furere." 

? 39 Morieris: stultum est timere quod vitare non possis. 

40 Male de te opinantur homines: sed mali. malis displicere est laudari. 

41 Male de te loquuntur homines: bene autem loqui nesciunt. faciunt non 
quod mereor ego sed quod solent ipsi. 

42 Homines de te male loquuntur: si merito, non quod loquuntur molestum 
fuit, sed quod non metiuntur. si immerito, innocentia mea nunc maxime 
gaudeo. apparet enim illos obiecturos vera, si possent. 

43 Non es in patria: patria est ubicumque bene est. illud enim, per quod bene 
est, non in loco sed in homine est. 

1? According to J. Hauréau, Notices et extraits de manuscripts 38.1 (Paris, 1890) 
227—233, the de Moribus was compiled in the 4th century. 
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such a work. In section 50, he refers to the DRF by a short title as 
an example of a pagan exhortation to endure pain and death: Multi 
apud vos ad tolerantiam doloris et mortis hortantur, ut Cicero in Tusculams, 
ut Seneca in Fortuitis, ut Diogenes, ut Pyrrhon, ut Callinicus. Tertullian 
here gives a shortened form of the title of Cicero’s Tusculanae 
Disputationes; he seems to have done the same for the work ascribed 
to Seneca. Tertullian is not speaking about the fortuita themselves in 
this passage, but about tolerantia doloris et mortis. The full title of 
Seneca’s work should be, then, like the one handed down in the 
manuscripts—De Remediis Fortuitorum. 

Since Tertullian does not quote from Seneca’s work, we cannot 
immediately assume that he refers to our text. We have, however, 
from about the same time?! references to our text of the DRF, 
without attribution, in the Octavius of Minucius Felix (c. a.D. 200). 
Although the quotations have been adapted, as was Minucius' custom, 
the thought and wording are close enough to allow us to detect their 
source in the DRF. In Oct. 11.4 we read: 


Inde videlicet et execrantur rogos et damnat ignium sepulturas, quasi 
non omne corpus, etsi flammis subtrahatur, annis tamen et aetatibus 
in terram resoluatur nec intersit utrum ferae diripiant an maria 
consumant an humus contegat an flamma subducat, cum cadaveribus 
omnis sepultura, si sentiunt, poena sit, si non sentiunt, ipsa conficiendi 
celeritate medicina 


which was adapted from DRF 5.2: 


Quid interest ignis me an fera consumat an tempus, ultima omnium 
sepultura? Istud non sentienti supervacuum est, sentienti onus ... 
Alios terra obruit, alios flamma consumpsit, alios lapis ad ossa redac- 
turus includit. 


Oct. 36.5, aves sine patrimonio vivunt et in diem pecua pascuntur, was 
adapted from DRF 10.1: Nihil deest avibus, pecora in diem vivunt.'* Since 
Minucius never gives the sources for his citations, we cannot be 
absolutely sure that he believed that Senaca was the author of the 
text he quoted. The coincidence of his citations with out text of the 


!! The date of the Octavius is disputed. Although its temporal relationship to 
Tertullian’s writings cannot be certainly established, we know that it comes from 
approximately the same period. 

1? Of. F. X. Burger, Minucius Felix und Seneca (Munich 1904) 60—63. 
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DRF, however, leads us to believe he quoted from the same text to 
which Tertullian referred in his Apologia.” Although these early 
references do not rule out a forger, they show that the possible 
forgery must have taken place extremely early, almost immediately 
after Seneca’s death. 

The third and, perhaps, earliest reference to the DRF is on a 
funerary inscription erected by Q. Oppius Secondus for his wife 
Agileia Prima (CIL VI.11252). After the opening prose dedication, 
the body of the inscription, except for two lines, is metrical. The 
first non-metrical line reads: Mors etenim hominum natura, non poena 
£st. 'The sentence is almost certainly an adaptation of DRF 1.1: 
Morieris. Ista hominis natura, non poena est. The slight change brings 
the sentiment into syntactical connection with the preceding sentence 
by introducing the conjunction etenim. The second non-metrical line 
immediately follows and continues the thought of the previous line: 
cui contigit nasci, instat et mori. The line is an adaptation of Seneca's 
Ep. 99.8: cui nasci contigit, mori restat. The occurrence of a reference 
to a known letter of Seneca in such close connection with a reference 
to the DRF strengthens our attribution of the DRF to Seneca. As 
Wilson says: “The case for the Annaean authorship is somewhat 
strengthened by the immediately following reflection of a passage in 
Seneca, Ep. 99.8."* Carl Hosius had previously arrived at this 
conclusion: "Dass die 2 Sátze mit ihrem einfachen Gedankeneinheit 
aus verschiedenen Autoren zusammengestückt seien, ist doch nicht 
anzunehmen."!5 

The date of the inscription, however, cannot be definitely 
established. From all indications, it probably belongs to the early 
second century A.D. Although an inspection of the stone suggests 


1? Minucius had an intimate knowledge of Seneca's writings, including works 
dow existing only in fragments. Cf. Minucius Felix, Octavius, ed. J. Beaujeu (Paris 1964) 
xxxiv: “Sénèque était certainement, aprés Cicéron, l'auteur le plus familier à Minucius 
et celui qui a le plus influencé sa pensée et non pas seulement son styl.” 

1^ H. L. Wilson, "Latin Inscriptions at the Johns Hopkins University," AJP 32 
(1911) 168. 

15 C. Hosius, “Inschriftliches zu Seneca und Lucan," RRM 47 (1892) 463. 

16 Wilson (n. 14 above) gave no date for the inscription. Bücheler, Carmina 
Epigraphica 11.2.1567, in an enigmatic note, supports an early second century date: 
"Et Oppius quidem hanc ab Seneca didicisse sapientiam credo, cum vixerit sub exitum 
saeculi L" A letter from Mrs. Joyce Gordon (3 October 1983) confirmed my own 
suspicion of a second century date. According to Mrs. Gordon, “... my choice would 
be the age of Hadrian (117—138), but I would not rule out a date as early as 101 nor 
one as Jate as mid-second century" (emphasis original). 
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that the inscription was probably an inexpensive one, yet the work- 
manship is fine: the letters are cut deep, double chiselled, and very 
regular. Thus, a quotation from the DRF on an inscription commis- 
sioned by an educated, but not particularly famous or exceptionally 
wealthy man, and use of the text in works with a popular appeal, 
such as Tertullian’s Apologia and Minucius Felix’ Octavius, attest the 
familiarity of the DRF as a piece of popular philosophy in the second 
century. One wonders whether a forger could have become so 
popular so soon after Seneca’s death. 

The early references to our text and its early popularity support 
our claim of authenticity. An examination of the internal evidence 
will show that nothing in the text itself contradicts this conclusion. 

The removal of fear, especially the fear of death, provides the 
theme of the DRF. The preface states the concern explicitly; the very 
method of presentation implies it. We have in the text of the DRF 
an example of that integral part of the inner life of the Stoic, the 
meditatio." Throughout his recognized writings Seneca warred 
against this same fear; he saw himself as a "spiritual physician" who 
must cure his patients’ ruling faculty diseased by false opinion 
concerning these supposed evils.!? By prescribing the “cutting and 
burning" practice of the meditatio, Seneca hoped to heal the disease 
of wrong judgment. 

The majority of the fortuita dealt with in the DRF are also 
important topics in the accepted works of Seneca; death and poverty, 
which make up the greater part of our text, are the main targets of 
Seneca's attack. The DRF, however, does not deal with these fortuita 
alone; other topics, such as the loss of eyesight, shipwreck, or the 
loss of friends do not find detailed treatment, if they are treated at 
all, in the recognized Senecan corpus. These new topics, however, 
give no less of a "Senecan" impression. Although this impression is 
not conclusive, a forger setting out into such uncharted waters and, 
then, accomplishing his task so naturally seems to me somewhat 


17 By the meditatio the Stoic hoped to rid himself of the fear of future events by 
illustrating to himself ahead of time that they are not evil. In contrast to the consolatio, 
the meditatio, although employing similar techniques, is concerned with future evils. 
Seneca often recommends this method as a necessary part of his phiiosophy of the 
interior life; cf. Ep. 24.2 and Nat. 6.32.12. 

18 Examples of Seneca's view of himself as a spiritual physician are given by A. 
L. Motto, "Seneca on the Perfection of the Soul," CJ 51 (1956) 275. 
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unlikely, especially since he would have had enough material from 
Seneca's writings to confine his imitation safely to Seneca's favorite 
topics. 

If we concentrate on the individual parts of the text and ignore, 
for the present, the unusual dialogue form, we see that the DRF 
exhibits all aspects of Senecan style. Long flowing periods are replaced 
by pointed sententiae; subordination gives way to paratactic construc- 
tions. Although the present state of the text present us with a rather 
large number of epigrammatic sententiae, we also find longer, con- 
nected passages;!? these passages are just as typical of Seneca's style 
as are the curt maxims. 

Comparisons of the metaphors and vocabulary of the DRF and 
of the recognized works of Seneca give no certain proof, beyond 
demonstrating the influence of the one work on the other.?? However, 
a comparison of this type is still important in order, at least, to 
establish a relationship between the two works. 

The metaphors employed both in the writings of Seneca and 
in the DRF originate in the stock commonplaces of Roman litera- 
ture.?! Seneca, however, did not simply reuse the stock images he 
received; he always reworked them, integrating them into his own 
style in order to make a point more forecefully.?? The author of the 
DRF, we find, used metaphors in the same way. The metaphor of 
"life as journey" will serve as an example of this tactic.?? Seneca 


1? E.g. DRF 9; 16.5 

20 B, Axelson, Ein drittes Werk des Firmicus Maternus? (Lund, 1937) 9, cautions 
against putting too much faith in word parallels: "(1) dass verbale Übereinstimmung 
überaus háufig auf dem blossen Zufall beruhen und also nichts beweisen; (2) dass sie 
sonstigenfalls, an und für sich, nicht mehr als das beweisen, dass einer der vergleichenen 
Autoren den anderen beeinflusst hat—falls an gemeinsame Quelle(n) nicht zu denken 
ist." 

?! For studies of the topo? employed in these metaphors, see B. Lier, "Topica 
Carminum Sepulcralium Latinorum," Philologus 62 (1903); R. Lattimore, Themes in 
Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Urbana 1962); and J. Tolman, A Study of the Sepulchral 
Inscriptions in Buecheler's Carmina Epigraphica Latina (Chicago 1970). 

22 For a discussion of metaphors in Seneca's prose works, see D. Steyns, Étude 
sur les métaphores el les comparaisons dans les oeuvres en prose de Sénèque le Philosophe (Gand 
1907); C. S. Smith, Metaphors and Comparisons in the Epistulae Morales of L. Annaeus Seneca 
(Baltimore 1910); and G. B. Lavery, "Metaphors of War and Travel in Seneca's Prose 
Works," G&R 27 (1980) 147—157. 

33 For a study of this topos, see Tolman (n. 21 above) 42, 80—81; Lier (n. 21 
above) 564—566; Lattimore (n. 21 above) 189. 
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changed the image from a linear to a circular journey; death is 
merely the return to the prenatal state as, for example, in ad Marc. 
19.5 and Ep. 54.4—5. 'The DRF also employs this metaphor with the 
same "Senecan" twist in 2.2: Perigrinatio est vita: cum multum ambulaveris 
diuque (Rossbach diu), redeundum est. 

The DRF, however, also employs metaphors which have no 
direct parrallel in the recognized writings of Seneca (a phenomenon 
already observed in connection with the choice of fortuita): for 
example, 13.1 where offspring are pictured as fruit; or 15.2 where 
having a single friend is compared to using a single anchor in a 
storm.?* Although these images are without parallel, their Senecan 
tone and use are unmistakable. Again, such similarities and differ- 
ences cannot prove Senecan authorship, but such an ease in the use 
(and lack of abuse) of Senecan images and the independent creation 
of metaphors still recognizable as Seneca indicate Seneca, rather than 
a forger, as author. 

On the other hand, the author of the DRF does not confine 
himself solely to words found in the Senecan corpus. Caesim and 
punctim (DRF 3.1), for example, do not occur in the recognized texts 
of Seneca; Seneca does, however, show a fondness for adverbs in 
-im.?5 Both these words, moreover, were in use in Seneca’s day and, 
in fact, occur together in Livy.?9 

Even in the realm of syntactical details the DRF accords with 
Seneca's usage. Probably the most important example of this accord 
is Seneca's characteristic use of the independent future participle.?" 
This curt but powerful participle plays an important role in the 
sententiae of both Seneca and the DRF; its use in the DRF, however, 
is restrained, with only four occurrences in our text.?? Since this 
technique characterizes Seneca's prose style, one would expect that 
a forger, wanting to emphasize Senecan characteristics in his imita- 
tion, would have used it with greater frequency. The restraint 
exhibited in the DRF is a strong argument against such a forger. 


?* Seneca does use other images of ships and shipwrecks, e.g., Ep. 22.17. 

?5 Cf. Busa and Zampoli, Concordantiae Senecanae (Hildsheim 1975) table of 
occurrences. 

26 Livy 22.46.5: (gladii) Hispano, punctim magis quam caesim adsueto petere hostem. 

27 A, Traina, Lo stilo “dramatico” de filosofo Senece (Bologna 1974) 28f. Cf. also R. 
Westman, Das Futurpartizip als Ausdrucksmittel bei Seneca (Helsinki 1961) 171—186. 

?8 DRF 5.4: lapis ad ossa redacturus; 9.3: si tamquam perditurus habuisses; 13.2: periere 
perituri; and 16.3: non potes permansuram adfirmare in illo fuisse proposito. 
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Other syntactical or stylistic details of Seneca's prose reveal a 
similar picture. Favorite techniques, such as the contradictory immo,?? 
the insertion of inquam, inquis, and the like, to give the impression 
of a dialogue," the suppression of verbs and pronominal 
antecedents?! all occur in the DRF not as artful imitations, but as a 
natural part of the text. One particular syntactical phenomenon 
provides an interesting case: the use of quod with verba affectuum. 
This construction occurs three times in the DRF.?? Although classical 
authors use the construction with quod far less than the more usual 
indirect discourse with accusative and infinitive, Seneca uses both 
with about equal frequency.?? We can also distinguish this use of 
quod from the parallel use of quia, which was more popular in earlier 
and later times.?* Neither Seneca nor the DRF use quia with verba 
affectuum, although not long after Seneca's death the use became 
once again popular. A forger would not, in my opinion, notice such 
details which become clear only with the help of concordances and 
grammars. 

Probably the most important parallel is the correspondence of 


2 E.g., DRF 1.2: ab ultimo?" inquis. immo a maximo; 9.2: dura res est dolor. Immo tu 
mollis, 10.1: paupertas mihi gravis est. Immo tu paupertati. 

30 E.g., DRF 1.2: “ab ultimo?" inquis; 15.2: "amicum" inquit "perdidi." Cf. O. 
Rauschning, De Latinitate L. Annaei Seneca Philosophia (1876). 

31 E.g., DRF 1.3: Etiam qui nil aliud se timere iudicant hoc timent; 2.3: Nec primus 
nec ultimus. Cf. B. L. Charney, "Ellipsis of the Verb in Seneca's Epistulae Morales," CP 
38 (1943) 46—48; and id., “Ellipses of the Pronoun in Seneca,” CP 39 (1944) 107—111. 

32 DRF 11.3: Demens gemis, miserum te clamitas quod epibus excussus es; and twice in 
14.2: Noli queri quod incideris, gaude quod effugeris. In 14.1 Rossbach rightly restored 
quod: gaude quod evaseris. 

33 R. Kühner, Ausführliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache (Hanover 1912) $192, 
n. 8: "So hat Cicero nach meiner Zahlung bei doleo 57 Stellen mit ACI gegen 4 quod, 
bei miror 110 gegen 8, bei glorior 19 gegen 2, bei queror 71 gegen 15, bei gaudeo 84 
gegen 9 usw.” I have calculated the occurrences of the verbs in question in the works 
of Seneca: queror 13 with indirect discourse as opposed to 12 with quod, gaudeo 7 as 
opposed to 8, and gemo none as opposed to 1. The greater number of constructions 
with quod reveal Seneca's marked preference in contrast with its limited use by Cicero. 

34 Leumann-Hoffmann-Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik, vol. 2 (Munich 1965) 
§316d: "Nach den Verba affectuum ist bei Plt. quia noch viel hàufiger als quod; in klass. 
Zeit und spáter tritt hier quia gegen quod zurück, so begegnet es bei Cic. nur in den 
Briefen an Att., ferner bei Lucc., Cic. Epist. 5.14.1; dann bei Liv. und sehr selten bei 
Tac. und Suet., aber mit besonderer Vorliebe bei Plin. min. und auch noch in 
Spatlatein, z.B. bei der Script. hist. Aug. und bei Drac." 
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the patterns of clausulae.” In his article on the clausulae in Seneca's 
works,?9 Bourgery lists Seneca’s choices and avoidances: 


1 Sénéque recherche certainement le crétique pénultiéme, probable- 
ment aussi le péon 4e devant le spondée, l'anapéste, le trochée ou le 
tribraque devant le crétique; 2 Sénéque évite certainement le spondée 
devant le spondée ou l’anapéste, et le dactyle devant le spondée, 
probablement l'anapéste pénultième, et le trochée devant l'anapéste; 
3 Sénéque ne manifeste ni aversion ni préférence pour le trochée ou 
le tribraque devant le spondée' le péon 4e ou le dactyle devant le 
crétique; le tribraque ou le dactyle devant l’anapéste. 


The chart below shows that the choice and avoidance of clausulae in 
the DRF roughly corresponds to those which Seneca used and differs 
from both the pattern of non-metrical authors (authors who did not 
use clausulae for one reason or another) and of other metrical 
authors.?? 

Since the proposed forger would have had to have done his 
work rather early (given the early references to the text), he would 
still have been acquainted with the use of clausulae, and his supposed 
intimate knowledge of Seneca's style may have led him automatically 
to compose sentences using Seneca's favorite endings. This theory 
can explain why the forger would have used the penultimate cretic, 
but it does not explain how he knew which clausulae were avoided 
by Seneca and, even more difficult, which clausulae Seneca used 
indifferently. As the chart shows, the proportion not only of the 
preferred clausulae but also that of the indifferent and avoided ones 
is similar to Seneca's practice. 


85 Although the patterns of choice and avoidance may not always correspond 
perfectly in every point, the argument still stands, since the individual works of an 
author do not necessarily correspond exactly to the overall pattern of that author, but 
can exhibit some peculiarities of their own. Parallels in the general pattern and 
particularly in the type of clausulae especially preferred or avoided are more important 
than slight individual differences. 

39 A. Bourgery, "Sur la prose métrique de Sénèque le Philosophe,” Rev. Phil. 
34 (1910) 168. 

37 Bourgery (n. 86 above) 167 calculated the statistics for Seneca and for non- 
metrical authors (taken from the ends of chapters of Sallust's Catilina and Jugurtha, of 
the first three books of Livy, and of books 1, 2, 3, and 8 of Caesar's De Bello Gallico). 
I have calculated the statistics for the DRF and for Cicero (taken from the ends of 
chapters from Tuse. 1. 2, and 5, Fin. 1 and 2, and Amic. 22—27). 
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TABLE OF CLAUSULAE 





Percent in 
Clausulae non-metrical authors In Seneca In DRF In Cicero 
Cretic-Spondee 9 23 22 15 
Cretic-Cretic 8 17 19 15 
Trochee-Cretic 2 4 6 8 
Cretic-Anapest 2 9 6 1.5 
Spondee-Cretic 7 9 10 10 
Trochee-Spondee 13 10 10 25 
Dactyl-Cretic 1 1 4 7 
Spondee-Spondee 23 6 6 8 
Spondee-Anapest 13 2 6 2 
Anapest-Spondee 3 4 5 3 
Anapest-Cretic 1 5 3 4 
Dectyl-Spondee 7 1 9 2 
Anapest-Anapest 6 2 1 3 


We now turn to an examination of the present fragmentary 
state of the text. Although both external and internal evidence points 
to Seneca as the author of the DRF, the greatest difficulty—the 
unusual form in which we have received the text—remains. Our 
examination of this problem will play an important role in arguments 
for or against authenticity. 

Whether the authenticity of the DRF is accepted or rejected, 
the epitomated state of the text cannot be denied; internal and 
external evidence supports this impression. The extremely uneven 
lengths of the chapters and phrases which refer to things previous 
said but which no longer stand in the text give us the first indications 
of epitomization.?? The third indication is external. In the Liber de 
Moribus which, as we have already seen, quotes from the DRF, a 
sentence appears which does not occur in any manuscript of the 
DREF (n. 9 above, sentence 42). This sententia has the same form and 
subject matter as those which surround it, and occurs in the midst 
of sententiae which have survived in the manuscripts. We can be fairly 
certain, then, that this sententia was a part of the DRF when the de 
Moribus was compiled, and was epitomated subsequent to the com- 
pilation. Thus, whether Seneca himself or the proposed forger wrote 
the DRF, the text was shortened sometime between the 4th/5th 


38 Rossbach (n. 3 above) 111. 
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century (the date of the compilation of the de Moribus) and the 8th 
century (the date of the Salmasianus). 

Two features of the DRF have always been stumbling blocks 
for accepting the authenticity of the text: the unusual dialogue form 
and the incessant repetitions on the part of the first interlocutor. I 
shall deal with each problem in turn. 

The diatribe which Seneca commonly used normally introduced 
an imaginary interlocutor and objector.?? Seneca recommended such 
a dialogue between “self” and the imaginary interlocutor in Ef. 24.1 
in a discussion of the meditatio: Si vis omnem sollicitudinem exuere, 
quidquid vereris ne eveniat eventurum utique propone. He even gave an 
example of a model meditatio in $17 using a dialogue form similar to 
that of the DRF: 


Pauper fiam: inter plures ero. Exul fiam: ibi me natum putabo quo 
mittar. Alligabor: quid enim? nunc solutus sum? ad hoc me natura 
grave corporis mei pondus adstrinxit. Moriar: hoc dicis, desinam 
aegrotare posse, desinam alligari posse, desinam mori posse. 


The DRF, then, is written in exactly the same style that Seneca 
recommends for the meditatio. That Seneca wrote no other work in 
a similar style is no argument against authenticity. *? 

The weightiest objection against the authority of the DRF is the 
exaggerated amount of repetition on the part of the first interlocutor. 
Repetition of phrases by Seneca's imaginary adversaries is certainly 
not lacking elsewhere.*! The repetition of Ep. 47.1 perhaps best 
illustrates Seneca's use of this technique: Servi sunt. Immo homines. 
Servi sunt. Immo contubernales. Servi sunt. Immo humiles amici. Servi sunt. 
Immo conservi, st cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere fortunae. Seneca 
did not hesitate to repeat an exchange, even to a moderate length, 
in order to make his point clear. Such a technique forms the basis 
for the meditatio. 

When we turn to the first chapter of the DRF, however, we are 
not confronted with four or five repetitions of morieris, but with 


39 A. Oltramare, Les origines de la diatribe romaine (Lausanne 1926) 11. 

40 C£. Wilamowitz’ formulation of this error: "Einmal heisst niemals, und zweimal 
heisst immer," quoted in W. B. Stanford, Enemies of Poetry (London and Boston 1980) 
129. 

^! E.g., De Benef. 2.10.28; 3.9.3; Epp. 24.17; 33.7; 47.1, 17; 93.8f. 
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eleven. Opponents of the authenticity of the DRF must have ended 
their study of the text here, since an examination of the later chapters 
shows that the initial repetition is the exception rather than the rule. 
Since the epitomator has left us greater amounts of these later 
chapters, they probably better reflect the original state of the text. 
We owe the large amount of repetition, in my opinion, not to a 
forger (surely a forger as good as the one proposed for the DRF 
would not have been so careless as to indulge in such tasteless 
repetition) but to the epitomator. The popularity in late antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages of proverbial and sententia literature, 
especially when attributed to Seneca, strengthens this theory. Given 
the paratactic nature of Senecan prose and Seneca’s own example, 
both in the DRF itself and in other works, of repeating the objections 
of his interlocutors, we have no difficulty in imagining the epitomator 
following suit, making the DRF conform to the popular taste by 
breaking up continuous passages or by picking our striking sententiae 
and by prefacing these new, independent sententiae with a repetition 
of the adversary’s objection. His zeal for this process then dwindled 
toward the end of the text. 

To show the feasibility of this reconstruction of events, I shall 
recreate the process using DRF 9.3 on the loss of money. As a single 
response it has an internal unity: 


Pecuniam perdidi. Et illa quam multos! Eris nunc in via expeditior, 
domi tutior. Non habebis, sed non timebis heredem. Exoneravit te 
fortuna, si intelligis, et tutiore posuit loco. Damnum putas? Remedium 
est. Demens gemis, miserum te clamitas quod opibus excussus es? Tuo 
vitio ista tibi iactura tam tristis est. Non tam moleste ferres, si tamquam 
perditurus habuisses. 


By analogy with the other repetitions of pecuniam perdidi we can 
separate each of these sententiae and put that phrase in front of each. 
The whole chapter, then, would resemble the repetition of the first 
chapter, as well as its quick succession of isolated sententiae; the 
passage also loses its unity as a single response. A few phrases will 
serve as an example: 


Pecuniam perdidi. Et illa quam multos! 
Pecuniam perdidi. Eris nunc in via expeditior, domi tutior. 
Pecuniam perdidi. Non habebis, sed non timebis heredem. 
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Pecuniam perdidi. Exoneravit te fortuna. 
Pecuniam perdidi. Damnum putas? Remedium est. 


‘The epitomator could also have achieved this effect by extracting 
striking sententiae from a complete paragraph and repeating the first 
interlocutor's objection. In either case, the epitomator only followed 
the lead of the original, since the quotations from the de Moribus (n. 
9 above) show that the earliest version of the text also had a sort of 
dialogue form, at least the type of dialogue normally found in 
Seneca's writings. Thus, while the present text can give us some idea 
of what the original was like, especially if we look to the latter 
chapters, it is still only a skeleton of the original text and, therefore, 
cannot be used as a definitive argument against authenticity. 

Our evidence, then, points to Seneca as the author of the DRF. 
The text has always been attributed to Seneca and we can assume 
that the earliest references to the text, which come from at least as 
early as the mid-second century, cite it as a legitimate work of the 
philosopher. The text itself shows a close affinity to the recognized 
writings of Seneca not only in theme, vocabulary, and metaphors 
(which could be easily replicated by a forger) but also in matters of 
detail, such as particle and pronominal use and in the choice and 
avoidance of certain clausulae. The unusual dialogue form can be 
traced back to Seneca's own suggestions for the meditatio and the 
large number of repetitions at the beginning of the text can easily 
be accounted for by the obvious intervention of the epitomator. 

Although the evidence as presented here may seem just about 
conclusive, the question cannot be answered so easily. Some steps in 
the reasoning depend on assumptions which, although, in my opin- 
ion, sound, still remain assumptions and thus cannot be absolutely 
proven. Other steps depend, perhaps, on mere coincidence or on 
other uncertainties, thus rendering the conclusions less certain. I 
believe, however, that when we have considered all the evidence, we 
shall find that the DRF, as handed down in the manuscripts, is a 
work written by Seneca (although epitomated later) for the purpose 
of hardening the soul against the onslaughts of fortune. Although 
the work, as we have it, is not philosophically profound, yet it 
provides us with a concrete example of one of the key points in 
Seneca's method of directing souls, the meditatio. The DRF thus shows 
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us the philosopher at work not simply recommending a theoretical 
practice, but actually in the heat of battle, combatting particular fears 
in a systematic way.*? 


ROBERT J. NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF Hawall 


^? The substance of this article was delivered at CAMWS, April 1984. I want to 
thank first of all Prof. Georg Luck (Johns Hopkins) for suggesting the DRF as an area 
of research, and for the advice and help he gave me while writing my dissertation 
where the ideas of this article were first formulated. Secondly I want to thank the two 
anonymous readers of the AJP and Prof. Frank Romer (Hobart & William Smith 
College) for their suggestions which improved the style and the flow of the argument. 


ATAAMA AND EIKON 


A decree honoring Apollonius, priest of a local cult, was recently 
found in the village of Kalamoto, in the district of Langkada, near 
Thessaloniki, and subsequently published by Kostas L. Sismanidis in 
Archaiologike Ephemeris (1983). The decree, dated to the year a.D. 1, 
reveals a number of interesting points about the early imperial cult 
in the Greek provinces. It supplements our knowledge of the 
administration of the cult in Macedonia, the role of the goddess 
Roma, and sacrifices made to the emperor. In addition, it illuminates 
the tradition of benefactor cults in the early empire by virtue of the 
honors accorded to Apollonius. Among these larger issues, the text 
provides important new evidence, not noticed by the editor, on the 
distinction between the two principal kinds of image, dyoApo and 
elk@v. 

The distinction between the two images was initially explained 
by L. Robert. From the available epigraphical evidence he concluded 
that an d&yoApo was an image, generally a statue, that always repre- 
sented an immortal, a deity, or a deified emperor, while an eixóv 
was an honorific “likeness” of a mortal, such as a living emperor or 
a local official. This distinction was similar to that between Latin 
simulacrum and imago, the former representing gods, the latter men. 
Both Greek images could represent an emperor, but the use of 
áyoÀpa was generally restricted to gods and only rarely applied to 
emperors. There are examples of àyóApoxo of gods throughout the 
Greek world, and a few of dead emperors, particularly in the East.? 
Eixóvec, on the other hand, were relatively common in the Greek 
world. Many represent Augustus and the Sebastoi, but there are 
elkóvec of local priests and benefactors as well.? 

This argument has been generally accepted by scholars, as one 
finds, for example, in Lewis and Stroud, Hesperia 83 (1979) 193, and 
in G. W. Bowersock, "Greek Intellectuals and the Imperial Cult," in 
Fondation Hardt, Entretiens 19 (Geneva) 179—212. But in his book 
on the imperial cult, S. R. F. Price offered a new and attractive 


1 “Inscription d'Athènes,” REA (1964) 316-24 = Opera Minora Selecta 11, 832— 
40. 

2 Robert, Hellenica XI-XII 124. 

3 Robert, “Inscription d'Athènes,” REA 318. 
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interpretation of the inherent distinction between dyaApo and eixóv. 
He wrote, "The difference between the terms seems rather to be one 
of location; the áyoApa of Attalus was placed in a temple, while his 
eixóv stood in the square."* He emphasized the strong relationship 
between vaóc and dyaApa. The fact that imperial images in public 
places did not receive cult and that imperial statues in temples were 
not subjected to the usual alteration and recycling of those in public 
areas demonstrates the importance of the religious context in distin- 
guishing between the two kinds of images. Elkóvec could be and were 
put in temples, but they did not assume the importance of the 
ayéApata there. Nor were óàyáApaxa restricted to representing gods 
and deified emperors. Furthermore, according to Price, "Images of 
private citizens, who did not receive public cult in the imperial period, 
were sometimes placed in sacred locations, either in their lifetimes 
or after their deaths, and were called aydéApata.”® 

The inscription from Kalamoto supports this argument in part, 
for among Apollonius’ benefactions was his funding of an áyoApa to 
the living emperor: xoi Kaíoopoc dyaApa xatéoxevoav èk toô / iBíov 
(lines 35—36). Previous lines of the decree provide ample evidence 
for a joint cult of Zeus and Augustus, and this together with a 
Macedonian history of temple-sharing allows one reasonably to 
assume that the éyaApa was placed in a religious setting. But line 46 
raises a serious problem when one attempts to apply Price's argument 
here. The surrounding text is as follows (lines 39—46): 


xa8rkovoav teipny Kal xápiw Evetpev 6v àoé60/ 

xOa tH BovAfj xai 1o 6po . . . éyrypío001 adtod 

Kai tod ratpóc advtod 'AnoAMo/víou xai tS 

urtpós abtoó Ltpattobs éxdotov &yolpa Mov / 

otaðĝva 62 tà GydApata xoi 16 yrjqiopa tobto £vO' àv abtóc 
6 &yw/voGErns éEmonpotaty tS &yopás tóng. 


Although these lines show that Price is correct in stating that áyoApo 
was not restricted to an immortal, they also show conclusively that 


* S. R. F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cam- 
bridge 1984) 178. 

5 [bid. 

$ For a discussion of temple-sharing, see A. D. Nock, "Zóvvaoc Ocóc," Essays on 
Religion and the Ancient World, vol. 1 (Cambridge 1972) 202—51. 


AN HONORIFIC PHRATRY INSCRIPTION 


On May 30, 1840, K. S. Pittakes found an inscribed fragment 
of Pentelic marble in his excavations to the east of the Parthenon.’ 
Pittakes took it to be a fragment of an Athenian honorific decree, 
and so identified it passed into the first edition of the Inscriptiones 
Graecae.? While this edition of the inscription was in press it was 
pointed out to the editor, Koehler, by Kirchhoff that the body which 
had issued the decree was not the state, but a phratry. Koehler 
accordingly reproduced the inscription with modified restorations in 
the next fascicle of the corpus, under the appropriate category.? 
Some years later Adolph Wilhelm came across an unpublished piece 
of an inscription (henceforth fragment A), the provenience of which 
was unknown, and noticed that it should be joined with the fragment 
discovered by Pittakes on the Acropolis (henceforth fragment B).* 
Unable to propose any convincing restorations, Wilhelm put off 
publication of the new text. He never returned to the inscription, 
and so it was left to the editor of the second edition of the corpus 
of Attic inscriptions, Kirchner, to edit the fragments.” 

Kirchner’s text of the inscription joined the second line of 
fragment A with the first preserved line of fragment B. In reviewing 
the text in the Greek Epigraphical Museum, it has come tc my 
attention that this reconstruction is incorrect: in fact, the third line 
of fragment A should be joined to the first line of fragment B.9 This 
arrangement is shown to be correct by the alignment of the right 
edges of the two fragments: to raise or lower fragment B in relation 
to fragment A would throw the edges askew. The change in the 
relative positions of the fragments makes a complete revision of the 
text necessary. 


1K. S. Pittakes, AE 34 (1853), col. 911 no. 1459. Cf. A. R. Rangabé, Antiquités 
Helleniques, Athens (1842—1855), 533. 

? IG II, 204. 

3 IG 11, 598. 

^A. Wilhelm, '""Aruxà Wniopata,” AE (1905), col. 228. 

5 IG II? 1238. 

ë The conservationists of the Epigraphical Museum have cemented the two 
together in just this way. 
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DESCRIPTION 


The text is composed of two fragments of Pentelic marble, E.M. 
7698 + 7739. 

Fragment A, measuring 0.26 m. high, 0.27 m. wide, and 0.094 
m. thick, is broken on all sides save the right. On it are carved the 
upper part of the decree, including letters from the first four lines, 
and part of a crowning relief." 

The surviving part of the relief preserves the lower halves of 
two figures, dressed in long robes. The figure on the right is posed 
face forward, and is executed on a smaller scale than its comerade. 
Parallels from the reliefs of other honorific decrees suggest that this 
should be the honorand, Eugeiton. 

The figure on the left is turned to face the figure on the right. 
It is executed on a larger scale than the figure on the right, and 
should accordingly be identified as a god. The arrangement of the 
drapery of its robe suggests that it is female. 

If this were a state decree, we should have no hesitation in 
identifying the larger figure as Athena Polias, who is crowning the 
honorand, Eugeiton. However, since the decree emanates from a 
phratry, the possibility should be kept in mind that the goddess is 
the protectress of the organization, Athena Phratria.® 

A cymation and ovolo divide the relief from the text of the 
inscription. There is space on the fragment for letters from the first 
six lines of text, but the stone is so badly worn that nothing can be 
deciphered from the fifth and sixth lines. 


7 Cf. R. Binneboessel, Studien zu den attischen Urkundenreliefs des 5. und 4. Jahr- 
hunderts (Meeuws, Kaldenkirchen 1932) 12, no. 50; I. Svoronos, Das Athener National- 
museum, Deutsche Ausgabe von W. Barth (Beck & Barth, Athens 1908—1911) 667 no. 
442 (1), with plate 217. My remarks about the iconography of the relief owe much to 
the generosity of Carol Lawton, who will soon publish a new corpus of Attic decree 
reliefs. 

8 Binneboessel, loc. cit. discovered a foot of a third figure on the relief: "Vom 
Relief erhalten die Unterbeine: links eines Mannes im Himation, rechts einer Frau im 
Peplos, daneben rechter Fuss einer dritten Gestalt." I have been unable to duplicate 
her discovery. If a third figure were depicted on the relief, it would in all likelihood 
be Zeus Phratrios. Zeus was commonly worshipped in conjunction with Athena by the 
Attic phratry: cf., e.g., H. Thompson and N. Kyparissis, "A Sanctuary of Zeus and 
Athena Phratrios Newly Found in Athens," Hesperia 7 (1938) 612—625; cf. also my 
dissertation, The Attic Phratry (University of Pennsylvania, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, 1984) 177. 
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Fragment B measures 0.26 m. high, 0.17 m. wide, and 0.10 m. 
thick. It is also broken on all sides save the right, and it preserves 
parts of fourteen lines. 

The letters of the document vary from 0.005 m. to 0.008 m. in 
height. The text is stoichedon, 25 letters per line. The line length is 
determined by the certain restorations in lines 6, 7, 12, and 14. The 
stoichedon grid measures 0.014 m. horizontally by 0.013 m. vertically. 

Kirchner dated the text to the middle of the fourth century on 
the criterion of its letter forms. It may be added that the use of -o- 
for the “false diphthong” -ov- in line 13 indicates a date earlier in 
the fourth century rather than later.? 


TEXT 


ETOIX. 25 
[850Eev toic] ppátepov NI. .. . ef] 
(nev: éneior] Eby]e(tvov Eo[xA£og e] 
[ónpy£ugos tò kow]óv [tv] pof] 
fom ]tov xoi [n] 
[pattav diatedet dei] tà ovvelélp 5 
[ovra toic ppdtepa kjai viv xoi 
[év 1&1 ÉgrpooOev xpó]vox xai a[.] 


DS EEE TNA eds ]pevos tiv 

Dare pact RA tede ] pnpov Kata 

[SixaoGecioav v t]1 Sixaot[n] pt 10 
[Obeid sce wed E]byettovoc: 8[e] 


[66y0a1 tois ppdtjepa énoavé[o] 

[o1 Evyeitova Edvx)Aéog Palnpéla] 

[xai oteava@oat a$]xóv ypvoôfi o] 

[vebávo: dnd . 6payyjóv åpetlîg t] 15 
[vexa xai Sixaoabv]ns tij¢ [elc x] 

[ods bpátepos ---] 


APP. CRIT. 


Line 1: Wilhelm. The text of JG II? 1238, [£GoEev] toi; ppáxepow, 
is a misprint. 


? See L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions 1 (Berlin, De Gruyter 1980) 
351-2. 
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Lines 2—5: Hedrick 

Lines 5—7: Velsen 

Line 10: Lewis, per litteras. kavo[yrdiwapévov £v x]ói Kirchner. 
Line 12: Velsen 

Line 13: Hedrick 

Lines 14—15: Velsen 

Line 16: Hedrick. [puoupío]; Koehler. 

Line 17: Koehler. 


EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Line 2: In the thirteenth space of the line Kirchner read A. I 
read E, of which I believe I can see part of the top horizontal, and 
all of the middle horizontal bar. What appears to be the slanting 
right leg of Kirchner's A is in fact a flaw in the marble, the course 
of which may be traced in the photograph. 

Line 3: Kirchner read an A in the sixteenth stoichos. I read 
the letter as either an O or Q. 

Line 4: A vertical hasta in the seventeenth stoichos is taken by 
Kirchner to be an I. The trace is so faint that I cannot narrow the 
range of possibilities to reasonable limits, and therefore do not print 
it. 

Line 13: There is no K in the fifteenth stoichos, as Kirchner 
supposes. 

Line 16: The letter H is certainly preserved in the seventeenth 
stoichos, though Kirchner did not read it. 


COMMENTARY 


Line 1: The length of the name of the man honored entails a 
very short name for the proposer of the decree. To increase the 
available space, I have taken the N after opátepo: as the moveable 
N. Even so, the name is unusually, though not impossibly, short. 
The common name Níxov, for example, is a possible restoration; 
and even if $pátepov is retained, four letter names are not infrequent 
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in Greek. I know however of no cases in Attic epigraphy where the 
moveable N is retained on ppétepa before a consonant.!? 

Line 2: Kirchner's restoration, [A]attwv, was desirable partly 
because of his reading of A in the thirteenth stoichos of the line, 
and partly because it provided extra space for the name of the 
proposer. The restoration is unacceptable. The name is very rare, 
and it is not attested at Athens at all. 

A name occurs at three places in the document: line 2 ([—-] 
ertov Et[———]); line 11 ({EWyeftovoc) and line 193 (enowé[o/o 
sana Mr mats JAéos Madnpé[a]). Line 13 certainly provides the name 
of the man honored and supplies the length of his name as well as 
the last four letters of his patronymic. Line 2 also is certainly the 
name of the man honored, and supplies the last four letters of the 
name and the first two of his patronymic. It is impossiblle to say 
certainly from the context of line 11 whether the name there men- 
tioned, [E]óye(tovoc, is identical with the person honored, but the 
coincidence between the last five letters of Edyeitwv and the letters 
preserved at line 2 makes this identification almost certain. The 
combination of the three names provides Ebyeftwv Ev[.JAéocg as the 
name of the person honored. One letter is needed to exactly fill the 
space in line 13, and I accordingly restore Ebyetvov EókAMoc. 

Eugeiton is not a common name in Athens, occurring only nine 
times.!? His father's name, Eukles, is much more common, however 
this seems to be the first attestation of either name in the deme of 
Phaleron. 

Lines 3—5: The restoration [tò xow]óv seems to be certain. It is 
used in other inscriptions to describe Attic phratries.!? In the gap 
between this reference to the phratry and the name of the honor 
and a verb must be restored which summarizes the services rendered 
to the phratry by Eugeiton. The verb must govern tò xowóv. An 
obvious restoration is the bland evepyetéw, which in the aorist exactly 
fills the available space. 


10 Cf. IG II? 1237, lines 9 and 114; JG H? 2723, lines 5-6 and 11—12. 

7G XII 5, 544 B, lines 2 and 6. For the name of the hero, Daiton or Daites, 
see G. Susini, “Tre iscrizioni inedita da Coo," ASAA 14—16 (1952—4) 361. 

1? See IG TI? 929, line 73; 951, line 44; 1008, line 121; 1285, line 1; 1927, line 
159; 6730; 7348; Hesperia 29 (1960) 67—8, no. 117 (this may be a list of non-Athenians: 
see Meritt's comments ad loc.); J. H. Kroll, Athenian Bronze Allotment Plates (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1972) no. 94 B. 

13 See 7G II? 1237, lines 44 and 53; 1241 lines 3 and 8; SEG 12, 100, line 17. 
The word is restored in SEG 3, 121, line 5. 
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Lines 8-11: The passage outlines the specific benefit for which 
Eugeiton is honored by the phratry. The reference to the duxaotrpiov 
in line 10 combined with the word ëpnpov in line 9 show that his 
service was of a legal character, and that the case in question was 
resolved by a judgement by default, an pnpoc 6x. The letters kata- 
after épnpov in the context suggest a verb meaning “render judgement 
against." In line 11 Evyettovocg must be part of a genitive absolute, 
explaining his role in the proceedings.!* I tentatively reconstruct the 
sense of the passage as follows: the phatry has benefitted in some 
way because a judgment has been rendered in their favor by default. 
Through some action of his Eugeiton is responsible for the decision. 

I know of no parallels for Kirchner's restoration in lines 9—10: 
xaa/[yudiapgévov], nor is its sense clear to me. Verbs expressing the 
notion of ‘condemn’ which begin with xata- and are found in the 
context of éprpo: xai are katayıyvóoxo and xoxaóiotiéo. The latter 
is not an option here, since the case is tried in a dikasterion.!? Dr. 
Lewis suggests to me the attractive restoration xatadixac0eioav, which 
exactly fills the space and sense required. I have been unable to 
locate any parallels for the use of the word with £prpov Sixrjv, but 
since compounds of &xé%m are commonly used with the internal 
accusative, Sixrv, there can be no objection to the idiom of the 
restoration. Whether the letter of the restoration is correct or not, I 
am confident of the sense. I therefore include the restoration in the 
text. 

What participle should be restored before Evye{tovog remains 
unclear to me. Ín Attic law, if one party defaulted, the case was 
called £pnpoc and the judgment went against the defaulter, whether 
he was plaintiff or defendant. The defaulter was allowed an oppor- 
tunity to recoup his loss, provided he could justify his absence from 
court.!? It seems clear that Eugeiton was one of the litigants, and, 


14 In this context it is unlikely that the genitive Evyettovos relies on the prefix 
xato-; in other words, Eugeiton has not himself been condemned. 

15 Cf., e.g., Thucydides 6. 61; Demosthenes 33. 33; 40. 17. 

18 On the pnpos 86r see T. Reinach, “#pnpos 8ixr" apud C. Daremberg and E. 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, 2, 1 (1892) 809—810; J. Lipsius, 
Das attische Recht und Rechtssverfahren (Reisland, Leipzig 1905—1915) 841; A. R. W. 
Harrison, The Law of Athens (Oxford 1968—71) 197—199; D. M. MacDowall, The Law 
in Classical Athens (London 1978) 248. All of these treatments are very superficial, with 
the exception of that of Reinach, which is terribly out of date. I know of no thorough 
recent essay on the subject. For the £pnpoc &ixfj in an epigraphic context, see Hesperia 
5 (1936) 398—413, no. 10, and especially lines 47—50. 
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since the phratry honors him, that he won. However, to make a 
restoration here requires knowledge of the case which we do not 
have. 

Line 16: Since an H is visible on the stone, Koehler’s restoration, 
[pioupials, must be discarded. The word Sixo1ootvngs fits the traces 
on the stone, the space available, and is unexceptionable in the 
formula. Moreover it complements the legal nature of Eugeiton’s 
services to the phratry. 

The document, then, shows a phratry honoring a man of the 
deme of Phaleron because of benefits which the phratry received 
when a legal case was decided by default. It seems unlikely that 
Eugeiton was a member of the phratry. If such were the case and 
he had been delegated by the phratry, we should expect some 
reference to him as ovvrjyopos, empeàntýs, or whatever.!" It is of 
course possible that a mention of an office fell on part of the stone 
which has not been preserved, but the fact that the inscription was 
erected on the Acropolis rather than at some local phratry shrine 
points to the conclusion that Eugeiton was a man of extraordinary 
importance whom the phratry wished to honor. No other phratry 
inscription has been discovered on the Acropolis.!? 


CHanLES W. HEDRICK JR. 
SUNY, BUFFALO 


17 For the officials of the Attic phratry, see Hedrick, The Attic Phratry, 139—148. 

18 Justice demands that I thank my friends in Philadelphia, Athens, and Buffalo 
for their criticisms of this paper. In addition to these, I must single out Dr. D. Lewis, 
Prof. M. Jameson, and Carol Lawton, who did me the favor of examining and 
commenting on an early draft of my edition of the inscription. 


THE REVOLT OF BOUDICCA (TACITUS, ANNALS 14.29—39) 
AND THE ASSERTION OF LIBERTAS IN NERONIAN ROME 


In a famous excursus in book four of the Annals (32—33) Tacitus 
regrets the infrequency with which he is able to refresh the intelli- 
gence of his readers with the bracing subject of military history, 
jaded as they will be by the repetitious, if frequently sensational, 
events of Julio-Claudian Rome.! In history, as in other branches of 
literature, monotony was to be avoided at all costs? Given the 
emphasis of the Annals on the domestic institutions of imperial Rome, 
military interludes contribute a particularly welcome element of 
varietas to the otherwise unrelieved intrigues of the Neronian era. 
Affairs in the East, and the vicissitudes of the Roman armies under 
Corbulo play a recurrent role in diversifying the Nero books, as we 
now have them.? The other major military interlude is the revolt of 
the Iceni under Boudicca,* the subject of the present paper. 

Viewed as redintegratio animi for the jaded reader, the revolt 
can be treated as a self-contained episode, a contribution to the 
history of Roman imperial relations, associated only by contrast with 
the politics of Neronian Rome. But by its very setting in the larger 
context of the Annals, some kind of interaction between affairs in 
Britain and Rome is likely to be involved. Mental refreshment is one 
aspect of the effect the chapters on Britain in Book 14 have on the 
reader. But when events once more return to Rome our reaction to 
those events will be conditioned in part by the intervening account 
of provincial affairs. The simple process of juxtaposition invites 
comparison. In fact, there is evidence that Tacitus imports to the 


1 C£. especially 4.33.3: nam situs gentium, varietates proeliorum, clari ducum exitus 
retinent ac redintegrant legentium animum: nos saeva iussa, continuas accusationes, fallaces 
amicitias, perniciem innocentium et easdem exitii causas coniungimus, obvia, rerum similitudine 
et satietate. I quote the Annals from the edition of H. Heubner (Stuttgart 1983). 

? Rhet. ad Her. 1.8.13; Cicero Inv. 1.19.27 and Fam. 5.12.4. The principle applies 
at all levels of composition and to all forms of literary narrative. 

3 On the relationship between Corbulo’s campaigns and the larger narrative of 
Nero's reign see Kristine Gilmartin, "Corbulo's Campaigns in the East: An Analysis 
of Tacitus’ Account,” Historia 22 (1973) 583—626. 

* For an account of the background to the revolt and an attempt to reconstruct 
details of the campaign see Graham Webster, Boudica: The British Revolt Against Rome, 
A.D. 60 Totowa 1978). 
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treatment of provincial affairs attitudes and conceptual templates 
formed in the consideration of Julio-Claudian Rome. Elizabeth Keitel 
has shown in detail the thematic continuity in Books 11 and 12 of 
the Annals between events in Claudian Rome and Roman policy in 
Armenia and Parthia, as described by Tacitus.? In the present paper, 
I intend first to identify some of the predominant thematic concerns 
in the account of revolt in Britain and then suggest some relationships 
with the larger representation of conditions in Neronian Rome. 

By comparison with Dio’s account of the Boudiccan revolt, 
Tacitus devotes a good deal of space to Suetonius Paulinus’ expedition 
to Anglesey. The event is not intrinsic to the narrative of the revolt 
proper. All that is needed is a simple explanation of where the 
governor was when the revolt broke out. An aside would suffice, as 
in Dio (62.7.1 and 8.1; cf. the last sentence of Annals 14.30.3). It is 
the historian’s choice to narrate events on Anglesey at greater length. 
As a first approach to the thematic concerns of the Britain chapters, 
I should like to analyze this passage in some detail. Although it has 
been a favorite for stylistic analysis as a particularly striking example 
of Tacitus’ descriptive powers, there remain a number of points 
that still can be made. 


Stabat pro litore diversa acies, densa armis virisque, intercursantibus 
feminis, quae in modum Furiarum veste ferali, crinibus disiectis faces 
praeferebant; Druidaeque circum, preces diras sublatis ad caelum 
manibus fundentes, novitate adspectus perculere militem, ut quasi 
haerentibus membris immobile corpus vulneribus praeberent. dein 
cohortationibus ducis et se ipsi stimulantes, ne muliebre et fanaticum 
agmen pavescerent, inferunt signa sternuntque obvios et igni suo 
involvunt. praesidium posthac impositum victis excisique luci saevis 
superstitionibus sacri: nam cruore captivo adolere aras et hominum 
fibris consulere deos fas habebant. haec agenti Suetonio repentina 
defectio provinciae nuntiatur. (14.30) 


The last sentence serves to link the account of victory in Anglesey to 
the narrative of the revolt proper. I shall concentrate on the treatment 


5 Elizabeth Keitel, “The Role of Parthia and Armenia in Tacitus Annals 11 and 
12,” AJP 99 (1978) 462-73. 

? Norma P. Miller, "Style and Content in Tacitus," in T. A. Dorey, ed., Tacitus 
(London 1969) 107-12, and Ronald Martin, Tacitus (Berkeley 1981) 215—16 and 218— 
19. 
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of the conflict itself. This falls into two halves. There is a clear break 
after the first long sentence (30.1) at praeberent. Up to that point the 
Britons (diversa acies, feminis quae, Druidaeque) had been the subject 
of active verbs; when the Romans are mentioned (militem), they are 
the object of the verb perculere in the last main clause. After praeberent 
roles are reversed, Romans become subject, Britons object. By the 
sentence beginning praesidium posthac the suppression of opposition 
is complete. Verbs are now passive, representing the impersonal 
imposition of measures of pacification on a defeated enemy. Central 
to this reversal is the psychological state of the Romans, as described 
in the pivotal clauses ending the first sentence and beginning the 
second sentence of the chapter. At first the Romans are frozen to 
the spot by the strange appearance of the British forces, and offer 
an easy target to their enemy's weapons. But then, at the urging of 
Suetonius and through their own self-motivation they rouse them- 
selves, and the battle is won. A tricolon, three short clauses, with 
prominence given to the verbs of action inferunt . . . sternuntque... 
involvunt, expresses the ease with which the Romans win the day, 
once they have overcome the psychological challenge presented by 
the unfamiliar appearance of their opponents. 

Tacitean usage (cf. Annals 13.57.2) suggests that the primary 
meaning of diversa acies (30.1) is ‘the opposing army’. But as we read 
on it is difficult to avoid the further connotation of "different," i.e., 
different from a conventional Roman army, for diversa. For besides 
armed men the enemy forces contain women dressed like Furies 
with unbound hair and carrying torches, and Druids raising their 
hands in blood-curdling prayers to heaven. Both the women and 
Druids are subjects of finite verbs; it is they who receive the emphasis 
in the descriptive enumeration of the constituents of the diversa acies. 
And it is the impression they make which must be overcome by the 
Roman soldiery: se ipsi stimulantes, ne muliebre et fanaticum agmen pa- 
vescerent. 'The muliebre et fanaticum agmen is the women and the Druids. 
Arma virique are forgotten. By comparison with the extravagant 
gestures of their opponents, brandishing torches, raising their hands 
to heaven—gestures which have no immediate military function— 
the Romans, once they overcome their immobility, are the model of 
brutal military efficiency, they advance, they slaughter, they set on 
fire. 

The thematic concerns of the passage are already beginning to 
emerge. The rebels rely on the extra-military force of emotional 
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enthusiasm, associated with the female and the fanatic, by contrast 
with the emotionless professionalism of the Roman legionaries. The 
conflict is presented in terms of emotion versus discipline, female 
versus, by implication, male. Other elements reinforce this opposition. 
An alliterative clustering of words beginning with f forms round the 
rebel forces: feminis, Furiarum, ferali, faces, fundentes, fanaticum." The 
combination of flames, emotional frenzy, the funereal, and the 
feminine is suggestive, encapsulating the appearance of these forces 
to the disciplined Roman troops. 

The thematic concerns of the passage also furnish an implicit 
justification for the Roman measures against the rebels: poetic justice 
in two senses. The phrase igni suo involvunt emphasizes that the 
Britons fall victim to “their own fires."? Literally that their own 
torches are used against them, but probably with the further meta- 
phorical dimension that their own fanatic style of warfare in the end 
works for their destruction. Justice is first seen to be done in that 
their own weapons are turned against them. But a second sense of 
poetic justice lies in the pattern of poetic language used in this 
passage: according to the commentators the phrase densa armis 
virisque, the adjective feralis, the phrases crinibus disiectis, preces diras, 
sublatis ad caelum manibus, igni involvunt, and cruore captivo all have 
poetic associations.? It is noteworthy that all are used to describe the 
British forces except for igni suo involvunt. The association is under- 
standable; just as the Briton's tactics are alien to normal military 
usage, so the language used to describe them abandons normal prose 
idiom. In this respect too the phrase igni suo involvunt (compare 
Vergil G. 2.308 involvit flammis) turns against the Britons their own 
characteristic methods, this time as represented by language. 

'Fhe implied vindication of the Roman methods of suppression 
continues in the next sentence, from praesidium to habebant. Roman 
imperial expansion is associated with a moral crusade against saevae 
superstitiones—the imposition of a garrison (praesidium . . . impositum) 
is syntactically equivalent to the cutting down of the Druids' sacred 


7 The pattern is most evident with word-initial f. But praeferebant, governing 
faces, may contribute to this effect. The other instances of the letter f in the passage 
are inferunt (14.30.2) and defectio (14.30.3); fibris and fas are discussed below. 

8 Erich Koestermann, Cornelius Tacitus, Annalen, vol. 4 (Heidelberg 1968) 84, ad 
loc., glosses this phrase "indem sie den Frauen die faces entrissen.” 

? Ibid. 83—84; cf. Miller (n. 6 above) 108. 
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groves (excisique luci)—superstitiones which take the form of human 
sacrifice. The alliteration of f in fibris and fas connects these abhorrent 
practices with the impassioned resistance to the Romans. In the light 
of these associations of ideas the Roman victory is presented as a 
triumph for civilization over the dark forces of unreason and 
superstition, of ethnic and religious fanaticism. 

Suetonius’ victory on Anglesey is the first of two successful 
battles he engages in against British forces. The second is, of course, 
his encounter with the rebellious Britons under Boudicca,!? which 
occupies chapters 34—37 of Tacitus' account. It is my contention that 
the earlier battle serves in part to establish the terms in which the 
larger conflict is to be understood; its relation to it is synecdochal. 
The part is equivalent to the whole. At the same time, as we shall 
see, in the wider context certain disturbing and discordant notes are 
introduced that suggest reasons for dissatisfaction with the apparently 
untroubled legitimation of the Roman imperial mission against the 
Druids. 

First to establish that Suetonius' victory against the rebels under 
Boudicca is described in the same terms as the earlier battle on 
Anglesey. Already the contrast between British and Roman tactics is 
clear in the description of the disposition of the two armies at the 
end of chapter 34. The Romans are careful to choose a favorable 
location for battle; their deployment is calculated with exemplary 
professionalism, and relies on maintaining the discrete identity of 
the units of which the army is constituted: igitur legionarius frequens 
ordinibus, levis circum armatura, conglobatus pro cornibus eques astitit. By 
comparison the British troops "run riot everywhere," passim per 
catervas et turmas exultabant. As in the battle on Anglesey, the native 
forces are in a state of emotional excitement—the verb exulto is used 
only here in the Annals—an agitation which contrasts sharply with 
Roman military discipline. Moreover, they fail to maintain the proper 
distinction between combatant and non-combatant by stationing their 
wives, to witness their victory, on the perimeter of the battlefield. 
'This intrusion of the female into the male world of warfare is, of 
course, further advanced by the historical fact that the leader of the 
Iceni was a woman, Boudicca. But more important for my purposes 
than the literal facts of the situation is the further assimilation of the 


1° For my purposes the exact location of this battle is of secondary importance. 
For a recent discussion see Webster (n. 4 above) 97 and 111—12. 
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rebel forces tout court with the female. The unusual role played by 
women in the British camp will have provided some support for this 
association. But Suetonius’ speech to his troops, which corresponds 
to the phrase cohortationibus ducis in the battle on Anglesey (30.2; cf. 
36.1 exhortationes et preces miscebat), goes well beyond the literal facts 
of the case: plus illic feminarum quam iuventutis adspici. imbelles, inermes 
cessuros statim, ubi ferrum virtutemque vincentium totiens fusi agnovissent. 
The effect is to assimilate the native forces with women. The adjective 
imbellis is elsewhere associated with women in Tacitus, while inermes 
is linked with effeminati in the description of the Pisonian conspirators 
given by the professional soldier Subrius Flavus (15.67.1).!! Victory 
is assured for the greater military efficiency of the Romans; Suetonius' 
speech contains a brief precis of Roman legionary tactics (conferti 
tantum et pilis emissis post umbonibus et gladüs stragem caedemque contin- 
uarent). 'T here is nothing unusual in the tactics here described; they 
are normal legionary procedure. The point is a rhetorical one: to 
contrast Roman military discipline with the rebels' disorder, dismissed 
by Suetonius as sonores barbarorum et inanes minas. Again, as in the 
battle on Mona, the Britons can be presented as relying on emotion 
and empty display: in this case discordant cries—the word sonores is 
poetic and. deprecatory!?—in the former gestures. Neither are spe- 
cifically military tactics; by comparison with the ordered profession- 
alism of the Roman troops they will once again prove inadequate. 

The similarities between the two battle narratives are becoming 
clear: both operate in similar terms, establishing a series of oppositions 
between the two forces. The Romans keep rank, and observe the 
proper divisions of battle; the Britons are by comparison a confused 
throng. This is apparent in their preparations for battle in ch. 34— 
contrast, for instance, frequens ordinibus with passim per catervas et turmas 
or conglobatus . . . astitit with exultabant. In more general terms we can 
set out the following series of oppositions: 


ROMAN BRITON 
male female 
discipline emotion 


!! For imbellis see 4.49.3 (cf. 50.2), and 14.33.1 (imbellis sexus). On the significance 
of inertia in Tacitus see Walter Jens, "Libertas bei Tacitus," Hermes 84 (1956) 333—38. 

1? Sonor occurs first in prose in the Annals (also 1.65.1 and 4.48.2). Dio (62.12.1) 
contrasts the cries of the rebels with the silence of the Romans (so Furneaux, The 
Annals of Tacitus, vol. 2 [Oxford 1891] 435, ad loc.). 
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The last opposition operates mainly in the area of military tactics, 
and so I have spoken of Roman discipline, but we are evidently 
dealing here with a special case of the familiar reason/emotion 
antithesis. In the working out of the battle, too, the conflict with 
Boudicca and the rebels follows the earlier pattern; in both cases 
Roman military discipline is decisive. In the account of the battle 
(37.1), the Romans are consistently the subjects of the verbs. Only 
the sentence beginning ceteri terga praebuere ... is an exception, at 
least syntactically, though the sequence of ideas—the Roman cavalry 
broke through those who resisted, the rest turned in flight —makes 
clear that this action too was the result of the Roman assault. One 
difference is noteworthy: while in the battle on Anglesey the Romans 
were first paralyzed by the novel appearance (novitate adspectus) of 
their enemy and had to be rallied by their commanders’ urgings 
(cohortationibus ducis) and their own self-motivation (se ipsi stimulantes), 
in the present case they are apparently more accustomed to the 
unusual fighting force they must encounter. The general's words of 
exhortation, as is normally the case, precede the battle. Tacitus 
emphasizes in his description of the army's response that it is their 
own martial qualities, their experience and professionalism (cf. se ipsi 
stimulantes), that provoke their immediate response to Suetonius' 
speech, at least as much as the general's words themselves: is ardor 
verba ducis sequebatur, ita se ad intorquenda pila expedierat vetus miles et 
multa proeliorum experientia, ut certus eventus Suetonius daret pugnae sig- 
num. After the account of the battle with the Druids, the reader will 
feel Suetonius' confidence in victory this time is well founded. 

At this point, it will be worth looking back over the antecedents 
to Suetonius' victory. The revolt of the Iceni is first announced in 
the Annals by the phrase gravis clades, and the word clades occurs 
twice more in the narrative: after the capture of Camulodunum and 
the defeat of the ninth legion under Petilius Cerealis (32.3) and of 
the destruction of Verulamium (33.2). The first of these references 
in particular (32.3) plays an important structural role in the narrative, 
creating a kind of ring composition. The reader now knows the basis 
for the announcement of gravis clades with which Tacitus' account of 
events in Britain begins. By comparison, the second clades, the 
destruction of Verulamium (33.2), has reduced significance. There 
is a narrative doubling here; events at Colchester are repeated at 
Verulamium, but on a less ominous scale, for now Suetonius has 
arrived on the scene. 
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Chapter 33, right after the second use of clades (32.3), begins 
At Suetonius. Suetonius appears on the scene for the first time after 
his victory on Anglesey; this is the turning point in the narrative. 
Suetonius is the embodiment of that military professionalism that 
will win the day against the rebels. The first quality attributed to him 
is scientia militiae (29.2). It is particularly revealing that his greater 
military efficiency finds expression in his attitude to women and 
noncombatants. The defender of Colchester had made the mistake, 
as Tacitus sees it, of not evacuating women and the elderly: neque 
motis senibus et feminis iuventus sola restitit (32.2). They behaved as if 
they enjoyed the security of peacetime (quasi media pace incauti). 
Military discipline had broken down with the material comforts of 
service in the colonia (cf. 31.3 and 4). Suetonius, on the other hand, 
reintroduced proper military discipline to the Roman cause. He was 
proof to tears and appeals to the emotions (neque fletu et lacrimis 
auxilium eius orantium flexus est, 33.1), abandoning London and with 
it those unsuited for battle si quos imbellis sexus aut fessa aetas vel loci 
dulcedo attinuerat), to the tender mercies of the enemy (ab hoste oppressi 
sunt). Military discipline required he keep his distance from women 
and the elderly, and he remain emotionally detached. Although such 
noncombatants must have been among those who accompanied his 
march from London (comitantes in partem agminis acciperet), we hear 
nothing more of them. To dwell on the presence of such elements 
with the Roman army would only detract from the distinction being 
made between the two opposing forces. 

Tacitus’ account of the battle against Boudicca concludes with 
the sentence: clara et antiquis victoriis par ea die laus parta. Roman 
military virtue wins the day against a force heavily superior in 
numbers. Suetonius’ achievement ranks him with the great republican 
generals; his confidence in the martial valour (virtus 36.1, bis) of his 
men, and his appeal to the motive of gloria (36.2) has a republican 
ring.? For a moment it is as though the clock has been put back to 
the glorious days of Republican Rome. Military narrative, in this 


13 Cf. Donald Earl, The Moral and Political Tradition of Rome (Ithaca 1967) passim, 
and Cicero Tusc. 1.45.109: gloria . . . virtutem tamquam umbra sequitur, apud A. Otto, Die 
Sprichworter und sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Römer (Leipzig 1890) 155. Virtus and 
gloria are also connected with military conquest in the Agricola (23); cf. Friedrich 
Klingner, "Tacitus," in Rómische Geisteswelt (Munich 1961) 510—11. 
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respect, certainly serves as redintegratio animi in the Tacitean sense— 
a respite from the horrors of Neronian Rome. 

- There is another side, though. So far no mention has been 
made of Boudicca's speech to the rebel troops before the decisive 
battle (14.35), which acts as a counterpoint to the speech of the 
Roman general. In some respects the British leader's words only 
reinforce the oppositions we have already observed: Boudicca's 
motivation is the desire for vengeance for personal maltreatment 
(confectum verberibus corpus, contrectatam filiarum pudicitiam ulcisci, 35.1; 
cf. vindictae, 35.2), as compared with the Roman desire to win gloria 
through virtus. Desire for vengeance accounts for the passion and 
violence of the British revolt (cf. 33.2), but it is no match for Roman 
discipline. Moreover, Boudicca's mention of the likely demoralizing 
effect of the sheer numbers and noise of the British forces, me 
strepitum quidem et clamorem tot militum, nedum impetus et manus perlaturos 
(35.2), fits into a pattern of British reliance on extra-military display 
as opposed to strategic calculation. Emotional force, reliance on 
display, and belief in the justice of their cause (cf. iustae vindictae, 
and causas belli), these are the moving forces of British resistance. 
They may seem ineffectual, but there are reasons for refusing to 
surrender to the spirit of nostalgic celebration of Roman military 
virtue, which Suetonius' victory apparently represents. Boudicca in 
her speech claims to seek vengeance for three slights she has received; 
two relate to herself or her family, the physical abuse she suffered 
from the Romans and the rape of her daughters (confectum verberibus 
corpus, contrectatam filiarum pudicitiam). 'The third object of ulcisci, 
listed first by Boudicca, is different in nature, the loss of liberty 
(libertatem amissam). 'The theme is returned to in the resounding 
climax to her speech: s? copias armatorum, si causas belli secum expenderent, 
vincendum illa acie vel cadendum esse. id mulieri destinatum: viverent viri 
et servirent. To resist Roman domination is to strike a blow for libertas, 
to acquiesce is servitium. This was apparently Tacitus’ evaluation of 
what was at stake also, for in describing the beginning of the revolt 
he includes with the Iceni and Trinovantes, as participants in the 
uprising, "qui alii nondum servitio fracti resumere libertatem occultis 
coniurationibus pepigerant" (31.2) and emphasizes the attempt of 
the Romans to reduce the Britons to servile status (propinqui regis 
inter mancipia habebantur, 81.1; servos appellando, 81.3; arx aeternae 
dominationis, 31.4). Boudicca's formulation of her cause is especially 
subversive since it associates libertas with the female, and servitium 
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with the male, suggesting through paronomasia an etymological 
connection of the word vir with the verb servire, rather than with 
virtus, as implied by Suetonius’ speech. 

With the introduction into the narrative of the opposition 
between libertas and servitium a thematic continuity with the larger 
Neronian narrative is established. Servitium, or dominatio, is a term 
often used by Tacitus of the Principate.'* The implication of Boud- 
icca’s use of this word here would appear to be that the Britons are 
in the same relation to their Roman rulers as Rome itself is to the 
emperor. The temple of Claudius in the province, viewed as arx 
aeternae dominationis, anticipates something of the role of Nero’s 
Domus Aurea, as a symbol of oppression (cf. the implications of 
15.43.1 ceterum urbis quae domui supererant). The comparison is mu- 
tually illuminating. Expressions of resistance in Neronian Rome, the 
assertion of libertas, can appropriately be associated with the emotional 
and the female, for they depend on an unrealistic and irrational 
estimate of the relationship between ruler and ruled. In the face of 
such a disparity of power, aspirations to libertas are likely to be 
doomed to failure, just as Boudicca finds her forces no match for 
Roman organization. The only rational, and therefore in the terms 
established by the account of revolt in Britain male, reaction to such 
a disparity of power is acquiescence. But such a sensible course lays 
itself open, all too readily, to the charge of servitium. Boudicca's 
equation of vir with servire finds some support in the larger context 
of Neronian Rome. 

By comparison with the servitium and adulatio prevailing in 
senatorial and court circles, expressions of libertas, whatever their 
origin, are liable to seem a breath of fresh air, and win a sympathetic 
hearing. In the larger context of the Annals the revolt of the Iceni 
and associated tribes—those nondum servitio fracti—will seem a more 
noble undertaking. The justice of Rome's cause, presented in chapter 
31 as a moral crusade against saevae superstitiones, becomes suspect 


14 For the use of dominatio of the Principate in the Annals see Herbert W. 
Benario, “Tacitus and the Principate," CJ 60 (1964) 102—104. Libertas (and its opposites 
servitiumlservitus) are, of course, key words in Tacitus’ analysis of the Principate. Among 
the literature on this subject see especially Ch. Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political idea at 
Rome during the Late Republic and Early Empire (Cambridge 1950) 160—67, Jens (n. 11 
above) 331—52 and John Percival, "Tacitus and the Principate,” G@R 27 (1980) 119— 
33. 
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once the situation of the province is understood in terms of contem- 
porary Rome. Tacitus’ reflection on political conditions under the 
Principate has led him to sympathize imaginatively with the victims 
of imperial oppression. 

This undercutting of the values apparently triumphant in 
Suetonius’ victory once they are set in the larger context of Neronian 
Rome is evident too in the treatment of the general himself. Prey 
first to the machinations of the imperial procurator Julius Classici- 
anus, at least in Tacitus’ account, his ultimate indignity is, with his 
victorious army, to take orders from an imperial freedman, Polyclitus 
(servitiis oboedirent, 39.2). His situation is reminiscent of the circum- 
stances which caused the Iceni to revolt, in that in both cases emphasis 
is put on the oppressive role played by slaves (or ex-slaves), and the 
social reversal thus engendered (. . . “regnum per centuriones, domus 
per servos velut capta vastarentur,” 31.1; “propinqui regis inter mancipia 
habebantur,” 31.1). There is a difference in degree between what 
the Iceni and Suetonius experience, but not a difference in kind. In 
this light Suetonius’ acquiescence to the orders of an ex-slave seems 
all the more demeaning, by contrast with the vigorous assertion of 
libertas by the oppressed natives. Tacitus is careful to underscore this 
uncomplimentary comparison: sed hostibus inrisui fuit, apud quos fla- 
grante etiam tum libertate nondum cognita libertinorum potentia, erat; mir- 
abanturque, quod dux et exercitus tanti belli confector servitiis oboedirent. 
Only when viewed in purely military terms could Suetonius' victory 
over the rebellious British tribes be seen solely as a victory for 
traditional Roman values. Mental refreshment depends on maintain- 
ing the separation from the domestic Roman world. But as Tacitus' 
account shows, such isolation is impossible, both in terms of the 
historical involvement of the emperor in the activities of his gener- 
als—he sends Polyclitus to investigate the situation in Britain—and 
in literary terms; the fact that the Britain narrative is embedded in 
the larger account of Nero's reign has inescapable consequences. In 
fact, the very quality of military discipline, including the habit of 
taking orders, which had ensured Roman victory against the rebels, 
also contributes to Suetonius’ humiliation.? In the conditions of 


15 There is an anlogy here with the situation of Agricola in Britain during the 
reign of Domitian. Although Tacitus apparently evaluates military obsequium more 
positively in the earlier work (cf. Earl [n. 13 above] 90—94), there is a similar tension 
between praise of Agricola's military prowess and the sympathetic hearing given to 
Calgacus’ criticism of Roman imperialism; so Johannes Straub, "Imperium—Pax— 
Libertas," Gymnasium 84 (1977) 142. 
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Neronian Rome traditionally admired qualities became suspect be- 
cause they promote acquiescence in or collaboration with an autocratic 
regime. By comparison the female, the emotional and the fanatic— 
the qualities of the rebellious Britons—seem more laudable; they can 
no longer at least be subject to unqualified disapproval. There is 
indeed something about the dynamics of an autocratic regime, as of 
imperial oppression, that forces resistance to itself to find expression 
in forms that can be stigmatized as fanatic. 

Tacitus ambiguous attitude to the revolt of Boudicca is a 
reflection of his larger uncertainty about the desirability of and limits 
to resistance to the imperial regime. In the Nero books his charac- 
terization of Thrasea Paetus reflects this tension.!? Thrasea can be 
criticized for a futile gesture of independence which endangered 
himself without achieving any real gains (14.12.1)—this is the rational 
Tacitus speaking, dismissing the assertion of libertas for practical 
reasons—while his intervention in the trial of Antistius can be 
described in more enthusiastic terms: Libertas Thrasaeae servitium 
aliorum rupit (14.49.1). Thrasea may seem the last person to be 
accused of emotionalism, yet judged by non-philosophical standards 
of expediency his open resistance to the will of the emperor can be 
seen as irrational, as the first passage shows. 

My argument, then, is that the revolt in Britain reveals mutually 
interlocking and complementary homologies: the first is between 
victory on Anglesey and Suetonius’ victory against the Iceni, viewed 
as clara et antiquis victoriis ... par laus; the second between the cir- 
cumstances in Britain as a whole and the situation in contemporary 
Rome. The revolt of the Iceni under Boudicca against Roman 
imperial oppression can serve as a conceptual model for Tacitus' 
larger account of responses to repression in Nero's Rome. That 
episodes may be used in this exemplary fashion in the Annals can be 
demonstrated by reference to a famous event in the first year of 
Nero's reign: Seneca's success in avoiding the scandal of Agrippina 
mounting the tribunal with the emperor when he was receiving an 


16 On Tacitus’ attitude to Thrasea see B. Walker, The Annals of Tacitus: A Study 
in the Writing of History? (Manchester 1960) 229-31, “Thrasea is the subject of some 
of Tacitus’ most taunting criticisms” (229), and Ronald Syme, Tacitus (Oxford 1958) 
561, n. 8, “The sympathies of Tacitus (for Thrasea) are patent.” The fact is sympathy 
and criticism coexist in Tacitus’ account. Despite Jens (n. 11 above) 348—49 I find it 
impossible to exclude criticism of Thrasea from 14.12.1. 
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embassy from the Armenians (13.5).!” The passage encapsulates for 
the reader the pattern of forces operative in the early years of Nero’s 
reign in Tacitus’ account: Seneca out to quash Agrippina’s imperial 
ambitions, Nero for the time being ready to take instruction. Tacitus 
himself generalizes the action of the episode: ita specie pietatis obuiam 
itum dedecori, recalling in the language Seneca's and Burrus’ first such 
intervention against Agrippina: Jbaturque in caedes, nisi Afranius Burrus 
et Annaeus Seneca obviam issent (13.2.1). But with the phrase specie 
pietatis the praise of Seneca's action is not unambiguous. We have 
seen already in the book Seneca attempting to train Nero in insincere 
expressions of pietas, in the funeral speech for Claudius (13.3). The 
juxtaposition with Nero's accession speech (13.4) is ominous. It would 
not be surprising if the young emperor deduced from his early 
lessons in statesmanship that these words too need involve no sincere 
commitment on his part. But perhaps the gravest consequence of 
Seneca's training in hypocritical expressions of pietas, especially pietas 
to a mother, was the banquet Nero gave his mother at Baiae on the 
evening of her death. Just such a hypocritical display of filial affection 
put his mother off her guard and led to her death. The episode of 
the Armenian embassy, brief as it is, serves to exemplify the forces 
operating on the young emperor, and set the conceptual terms for 
the first five years of his reign; on a larger scale the episode of 
Boudicca's revolt provides a model of the assertion of and resistance 
to power applicable to Neronian Rome. 

The Boudicca model can help us to appreciate some aspects of 
Tacitus larger Roman narrative. Take, for instance, the motif of 
"the outspoken truth speaker," as I shall call these characters, though 
the word truth should itself be in quotation marks, since 1 am talking 
about the impression of truth their words create rather than the 
factual accuracy of what they say. I have in mind by this phrase 
figures whose outspoken, vigorous, and rhetorically emotional lan- 
guage makes a striking contrast with the prevailing unctuousness or 
double-speak of the Principate. Their libertas of language wins a 
sympathy and credibility analogous to that we feel for the impassioned 
resistance of the Britons. Such figures are likely to be old or women. 


17 For these events see Jolanda Tresch, Die Nerobücher in den Annalen des Tacitus: 
Tradition und Leistung (Heidelberg 1965) 79—82, and Aya Betensky, "Neronian Style, 
Tacitean Content: The Use of Ambiguous Confrontations in the Annals," Latomus 37 
(1978) 422—24. 
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An example is Publius Suillius’ violent verbal assault on Seneca 
(13.42), which is characterized by ferocia animi (a phrase that could 
equally be applied to Boudicca and the Britons) and is made possible 
because of his age (extrema senecta liber). The reader knows of Suillius’ 
reputation yet the emotional force of his arguments, their outspoken 
libertas, makes his denouncement a formidable one in the context of 
the cautious calculation of most Neronian rhetoric.!? 

Agrippina, too, though in many ways highly calculating, has 
her moments of emotional abandon. Her speech threatening to 
employ Britannicus against Nero (13.14) and her defence against 
the charges brought against her by Junia Silana (13.21) are both 
unusually vigorous and characterized by Tacitus as emotionally 
charged (praeceps posthac Agrippina ruere ad terrorem et minas; ferociae 
memor) In these moments, and especialy in the second speech 
refuting her accusers, Agrippina achieves some of the sympathetic 
aura often associated in Tacitus with exponents of libertas. In her 
first speech her characterization of Seneca and Burrus (debilis Burrus 
et exul Seneca, trunca scilicet manu et professoria lingua generis humani 
regimen expostulantes) has something of the force of Suillius’ later 
denunciations. Though the context of Agrippina's speech, and its 
consequences for Britannicus, may block sympathy for the character 
of the speaker, it remains true that the content derives special force 
from its libertas of expression. 

The reader of the Annals is more likely to apply the model of 
imperial oppression established for Britain to the Roman context 
than vice-versa; Rome will be perceived as the tenor, Britain the 
vehicle, though, of course, in principle the two are capable of mutual 
revelation. The historian, however, I would argue, is more likely to 
have moved in the reverse direction, i.e., his insights into the condition 
of oppressed provincials are almost certainly inspired by his reflec- 
tions on oppression in Julio-Claudian, and presumably also Domi- 
tianic, Rome.!? My colleague, Stephen Dyson, has shown how the 


18 Cf. Stephen L. Dyson, “The Portrait of Seneca in Tacitus," Arethusa 3 (1970) 
74: "Suillius was a rogue, but a fighting one." Syme, "Princesses and Others in Tacitus," 
GPR 28 (1981) 40—41, interestingly compares the speaking styles of Agrippina, 
Poppaca, and Suillius. 

1? For Tacitus’ experiences under the rule of Domitian as responsible for his 
imaginative sympathy with the subjects of Roman rule see Jean-Marie Engel, “Tacite: 
le 'Certamen' et ses conséquences politiques,” in L'Idéologie de l'impérialisme romain, 
Publications de l'Université de Dijon 46 (Paris 1974) 32. 
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account in Tacitus and Dio of revolt in Britain corresponds to 
patterns of native revolt that can be observed in the modern world.?° 
My discussion suggests a further parallel, this time conceptually, 
between Tacitus’ account and modern views of imperialism and 
colonialism. A metaphorical equivalence between the subjects of 
colonialism and the situation of women in traditional male-dominated 
societies is found in modern treatments of third-world liberation 
movements.?! Tacitus makes a similar equation, suggested it is true 
by the historical facts of the revolt, but which in the emphasis with 
which the association is made goes far beyond those facts. To be 
oppressed is to be feminized, it would appear, in Tacitus’ account. 
Certainly the assimilation with the female finds particular expression 
in the circumstances of resistance—for the continued state of oppres- 
sion Tacitus prefers the analogy with another under class, slaves— 
but the analogy between women and the oppressed is in principle 
extendible beyond the context of revolt. Tacitus’ imaginative sym- 
pathy with the circumstances of oppression lends an impressive 
conceptual sophistication to his account of revolt in Britain. If 
disappointing to the military historian, it contains much to interest 
students of social and cultural history. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


?? Stephen L. Dyson, "Native Revolts in the Roman Empire,” Historia 20 (1971) 
258—64 and 267—74; see also "Native Revolt Patterns in the Roman Empire," ANRW 
2.3 (Berlin 1975) 167—69. 

?! Thus Stephanie Urdang, Fighting Two Colonialisms: Women in Guinea Bissau 
(New York 1979) 25, describes the “need for women to fight against two colonialisms— 
the one of the Portuguese and the other of men” (cf. p. 257). 
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ANTHONY T. Epwanps. Achilles in the Odyssey: Ideologies of Heroism in the 
Homeric Epic. Kónigstein/Ts., Verlag Anton Hain, 1985. Pp. 108. N.P. 
(Beiträge zur klassischen Philologie; Heft 171) 


This monograph is a revised version of the author's Ph.D. thesis written 
at Cornell University under Pietro Pucci. As the title implies, it treats the 
Odyssey's reception of and competition with the Iliad and its hero, Achilles. 

In the author's view, the Iliad and the Odyssey offered to the Greek 
audience two distinctly different views of heroism. While in some ways 
complementary, these views are often at odds with each other. Achilles offers 
the specific excellence of the promos aner, "the figure taking the chief offensive 
role in infantry combat, and ... closely identified with the aristeia" (p. 59) 
His character marked by bie, intense, emotional reaction and occasional 
inarticulateness, is countered by that of Odysseus. He, on the other hand, is 
"characterized by his endurance, ability to postpone, adaptability, and the 
conservation of his force until through metis it can be utilized to its greatest 
effect" (p. 91). 

Edwards sees the poems in at least implied competition. According to 
this view, the Odyssey seems to acknowledge the Iliad not so much as a text 
with all its implications of autonomy and fixation but rather as a tradition 
about the events at Troy which contain customary episodes. According then 
to "internal chronology" the Odyssey views the events of the Iliad as having 
preceded its own. In this way the Odyssey is put in a position to pass comment 
on or to second guess the Iliad. The author does not imagine both texts in 
open competition, nor does he see the Odyssey denigrating the Ilad’s ethics, 
nor its conception of heroism or kleos. Rather it incorporates, “inscribes,” 
and appropriates the values of the Iliad, then reaches further to project a 
more comprehensive and universal and even happy idea of heroism embodied 
in Odysseus. 

Intending “to map out in the Odyssey some of the locales and strategies 
of this confrontation between the two poems” (p. 92), Edwards limits his 
investigation to several major aspects of appropriation and disavowal. Spe- 
cifically he argues that if the Iliad can present Achilles as the promos aner par 
excellence, the Odyssey's response is to offer Odysseus as a promos aner in the 
more subtle yet equally traditional context of the lochos, which is essentially 
infantry combat modified by dolos. Thus while retaining the ethical ambiguity 
of the ambush scenes—they may be viewed as acts of cowardice, as is regular 
in the /lad—the Odyssey recognizes them as an effective means for the 
outnumbered, isolated hero to fight a just combat against scheming, unethical 
adversaries. This type of fight while superficially opposed to the face to face 
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combats of the field forces in the Iliad, is nevertheless still capable of investing 
its hero with “the ethos of the promos aner" (p. 31). Edwards finds numerous 
mythical typologies to support this view in the traditional stories about 
Tydeus, Bellerophon, and Diomedes. 

The culmination of the lochos motif in the Odyssey is the Mnesterophonia 
which highlights the essential ambiguity of the theme. The suitors unjustly 
propose to deny Odysseus his nostos by an ambush. Edwards shows that 
Odysseus’ just counter-action is a type scene organized not only as a dolos 
but a /ochos as well. The author does not gloss over the fact that the tradition 
records instances of Achilles executing ambushes or Odysseus acting as a 
spearman but concludes "that the ambush and the spearfight are not so 
much essences of Odysseus and Achilles as ethical types as they are a partial, 
but concrete manifestation within the field of warfare of what is essential to 
each" (p. 39). 

Beyond the rather concrete programmatics of the ambush, Edwards 
goes on to examine Achilles in the Nekyiai. Having established an audience 
context and an implied agon between the two epics for the first Nekyia, the 
author points out that the Achilles who would rather live as a thete on earth 
rather than as a lord over the dead is the Achilles familiar from the Iliad 
tradition, but here is made to disavow the scheme of heroism that brought 
both him and the Iliad kleos in the past ". . . through a subtle manipulation 
of theme and diction, Achilles is so situated in the poem as to yield almost 
willingly to a reinterpretation and re-valuation within the Odyssey's priorities 
and value system. 'The Odyssey's strategy here is one of metis. It lays a verbal, 
poetic ambush for Achilles and the tradition which promotes him as an 
ethical and spiritual model" (p. 69). Edwards argues that Achilles implicitly 
wishes he had a nostos, such as that which Odysseus is about to acquire, since 
(a) his father Peleus is in quite the same sorry shape that Laertes is in and 
thus needs a final aristeia to come to the rescue; and (b) Achilles effectively 
loses his son to Odysseus since Neoptolemos looks to Odysseus as a mentor 
and in some ways resembles him more that he does Achilles, e.g., he 
"distinguishes himself in the council, and fights successfully from the ambush 
by which Troy is finally conquered" (p. 68). 

The final section deals with the different notions of kleos that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey hold. Once again here the Odyssey does not conflict with the 
Iliad but appropriates and innovates. Edwards argues that while the Iliad 
allows kleos almost exclusively for excellence in battle, the Odyssey bestows it 
more generally for xenia and for combat for the purpose of revenge where 
the paradigm of Agamemnon in the second Nekyia figures strongly as a 
counter-example. Edwards demonstrates that in fact Odysseus already has a 
claim to kleos when he leaves Troy since he proposed the ultimate strategy 
of the Wooden Horse, an event known even to the Phaeacians. His additional 
and final kleos, that of revenge combat is intimately connected with and 
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dependent on his family’s trustworthiness. He depends on Telemachos and 
even to a greater extent on Penelope who ultimately and intimately shares 
both in the Aleos and its song. As Edwards sums it up, “It is a kleos that cannot 
be claimed by a single individual on the margins of society, but must be 
shared by a husband and wife as a sign of mutual commitment and the 
integrity of their social world" (p. 92). Thus in contrast to the Iliad which 
". .. ennobles and mythicizes the hero's death, and sees in the premature 
destruction of strength and youth the moment of their greatest beauty” (p. 
92), the Odyssey profoundly increased, reformulated, and humanized the epic 
dimension of excellence. 

This book is well conceived, well written, and will be of use to a wide 
audience not only for its important demonstration of the significant inter- 
action between the Homeric poems, but also for its method which judiciously 
combines the diverse approaches of several current trends in Homeric 
research without apparent bias. This openness is refreshing, although the 
reader would have benefitted from the addition of a general index and an 
index verborum. While the study is limited in scope, and one might question 
the degree of emphasis placed on the lochos motif, nevertheless it has much 
to offer by way of insight into the Homeric poems. 


DALE SInos 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


P. E. EasrERLING, Editor. Sophocles: Trachiniae. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1982. Pp. xiii + 254. Cloth, $44.50; paper, $16.95. 
(Cambridge Greek and Latin Classics) 


Mrs. Easterling has written an excellent commentary on a difficult and 
underrated play. Her edition, a crisp and judicious combination of literary 
criticism and textual analysis, will, I suspect, encourage professors to teach 
this play much more frequently—and that is, indeed, as it should be. The 
twenty-three page introduction succinctly examines structure, themes, stage 
action, myth, and date. E.'s Greek text is probably the best available. The 
Latin apparatus criticus is highly selective, based on Dawe's 1979 Teubner. 
The particular strength of the 163 page commentary is its attention to the 
dramatic function of individual passages. Appendices on lyric meter and 
text transmission as well as two indexes are concise and helpful. Typography 
is virtually flawless. 

E. identifies two issues as serious problems of interpretation: the 
treatment of Heracles and the meaning of the final scenes (pp. 6-11). On 
the first E. argues that while Deianira is involved in a "morally interesting 
situation" (i.e., "she takes a fatal decision and is seen facing its consequences"), 
Heracles, on the other hand, is "in no position to take morally interesting 
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decisions.” I would disagree. Sophocles generates immense power precisely 
from H.’s decisions in the face of sudden death. Although initially over- 
whelmed by the savage disease which has attacked him from inside as heated 
lust (368) and from outside as the woven net of the Furies (1051-2), he 
refuses to submit. Indeed, as William Arrowsmith observes: 


Heracles chooses to die by his own hand rather than be mastered by the beast 
within. He will die by his own blaze, the inward god triumphant over the beast. 
He will burn the beast out of himself, even though it is the beast that has made 
him the hero he is.! 


Once H. has traversed the painful gulf separating blindness from insight, 
ópódopovoc (975) from opovó (1145), once he understands (1174) the oracles 
given to him by his father (1159, 1168), then, with Achillean clarity of vision 
and harshness of action, he presses forward. It is true that D. chooses death 
over life whereas H.'s death is thrust upon him. But by choosing how he will 
die H. stamps his last suffering moments with an unmistakable act of freedom 
which is surely as interesting morally as D.'s decision to commit suicide. 
Indeed her decision and resolve foreshadow his, thus linking their destinies. 

Concerning the manner of H.'s death on Mt. Oeta E. writes (p. 10): 
“Whether this is leading to a good end or a bad one is not made clear, and 
Heracles himself shows no sign of understanding it." The text, I believe, 
indicates otherwise. H. closely associates his pain with Zeus, who is referred 
to eighteen times while H. is on stage (971—1278); fourteen of those 
references are made by H. At first the hero's invocations bespeak despair 
and confusion (e.g., 988, 995, esp. 1108—6). But after the meaning of the 
oracles has been clarified, H. commands Hyllus to "Swear by the head of 
Zeus who begot me" (1185) to carry his father to "the highest summit of 
Oeta, sacred to Zeus" (1191). The tone of paternal reference has changed. 
H.’s emphasis on being burned upon a large pyre of olive and oak (sacred 
to Zeus) and upon Oeta (sacred to Zeus) indicates that he does understand 
that his suffering has some significant connection with Zeus. And when H. 
commands Hyllus to discover the truth of the best law, i.e., obedience to a 
father (1177—8), the implication is that H. feels that he himself is obeying 
his father by building the pyre on Oeta. This is why he insists that Hyllus 
join him as a "fellow-fighter" (1175; cf. 856). Just as H. discovered "where" 
(iv', 1145) he stood, so now he compels his son to disclose “where” (iva, 1157) 
he stands, what sort of "man" he is (1158). H. has cast off the necessity 
(avéyxa, 832) imposed by the Centaur and so revealed himself as “the mighty 
son of Zeus" (956). By this final act H. creates his own necessity and imposes 


! W. Arrowsmith “Turbulence in the Humanities," Wayne State University Graduate 
Comment 8.3 (Spring 1965) 124. 
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it on his son (xéEavayxdées, 1258). By manifesting his paternity through 
decisive action, he compels Hyllus to reveal himself as the mighty son of 
Heracles. Arrowsmith is again to the point: 


Heracles reveals himself as the son of Zeus, and this revelation of the son in 
turn reveals the father. God’s lightning and hero’s pyre fuse; human freedom 
is paradoxically resolved in compliance with the father’s will. And the play closes 
with the pattern repeated as Heracles imposes on his son the obedience he 
shows to his own father . . .? 


The section on the Heracles’ myth is informative though the analysis 
(pp. 18-19) of how Sophocles altered his mythological material is quite 
short.? On the play's cultural assumptions I have found the following to be 
provocative supplements to E.'s introduction: on species and sexual differ- 
ence, Page DuBois Centaurs and Amazons (1982) ch. 4; on Deianira as exemplar 
of the complex position of the feminine other in tragedy, Froma Zeitlin 
"Playing the Other: Theater, Theatricality, and the Feminine in Greek 
Drama" in Representations 11 (1985) 63—94; on the polarization and disinte- 
gration of civilized values, Charles Segal "Greek Tragedy and Society: A 
Structuralist Perspective" in J. P. Euben, ed., Greek Tragedy and Political Theory 
(1986) ch. 2. 

In a striking omission, E. fails to discuss the chorus' role. Yet important 
general questions remain. Why does Tr., alone in extant Sophocles, take its 
name from the chorus? What is the role of these Trachinian maidens? Why 
are there no lyric songs after the choral lament of D.'s suicide (947—70)? 

I turn now to the commentary and make a few observations on selected 
passages. 43—48: An additional reason for opposing Wunder's deletion of 
these verses is the ring composition of 1—3 and 948—46 and the structural 
symmetry of 1—48 (Deianira) and 899—946 (the Nurse). Of the play's fourteen 
major speeches (i.e., those over twenty iambic trimeters) only these two have 
equal length. Deletion would significantly disrupt this symmetry which marks 
clearly the boundaries of the drama’s “Deianira” section. 92-3: "Exeunt 
Hyllus and the Nurse, and perhaps also D." Since the last part of E.'s stage 
direction is important and controversial, it would be good to know her 
reasons. 94—140 Parodos: "For the meter of this and all other lyrics see 
Appendix L" But Appendix I does not help our understanding of the 
dramatic texture of the lyrics. Only once (i.e., at 205—14) does E. interpret 
meter in terms of emotional or thematic impact. Here the dactylo-epitrites 
of the first two stanzas move slowly, aptly introducing the solemn themes of 


? W. Arrowsmith, p. x of his editor's forward to Sophocles: Women of Trachis 
translated by C. K. Williams and Gregory Dickerson (1978). 
? For a fuller discussion, see G. K. Galinsky, The Herakles Theme (1972) 46—52. 
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H.'s absence and D.’s misery. The more animated choriambs of the two 
subsequent stanzas reflect respectively the motif of H.’s constant danger and 
the upbeat advice of the chorus. The epode’s calmer iambics serve as a 
transition back to the narrative's trimeters. 100—101: For a recent and 
thorough treatment of some of the textual problems here (and at 112-21 
and 497—98) see T. C. W. Stinton "Greek Tragic Texts and the Limits of 
Conservatism,” BICS 32 (1985) 38-42. 145: The reading obroó is well 
defended by R. Seaford "Wedding Ritual and Textual Criticism in Sophocles' 
Women of Trachis,” in Hermes 114 (1986) 50—53. 260: Is it more than 
coincidence that all three occurrences of peraíuoc, ‘co-cause’, in extant 
Sophocles occur in this play (260, 447, 1234)? J. C. Kamerbeek, in his 1959 
edition, suggests (at line 1234) that the word's recurrence “may be due to a 
preoccupation on the part of the poet with men's liability for each others' 
destinies; the subject-matter of the play preeminently calls for such a 
preoccupation.” Cf. Thomas Hoey “Causality and the Trachiniae," CJ 68 
(1973) 308: “... the word's recurrence ... indicates that Sophocles was 
mentally wrestling with the notion of efficient causality before the categories 
to corral it had^been invented." 336—7 péOnic. . . éxpóOqic; This construction 
of simplex verb followed by compound is well studied by Robert Renehan 
Studies in Greek Texts (1976) 24—25. 497 péya. . . det: “a baffling expression.” 
Perhaps less so when compared with the messenger’s description of H.’s 
homecoming as oiv xpáte vixnpdpor (186). Cypris has a certain strength (u 
o8évoc . . . víxac, 497; cf. Phil. 81) which, because it is sexual, surpasses even 
H.’s. 545—6 Evvoeiv . . . ópoó: On such adverbial intensification of a preverb 
cf. Renehan ibid. 49. 826—7: “The theme of H.’s relationship with Zeus is 
insistently repeated." Why? 843—4: The striking correspondence between 
these verses npooopóoo Sdpors . .. véov . . . yópov, Ta pèv adta npooéfaev with 
those at 1138—9 otépynpa . . . npooßadeiv . . . / .. . óc npooeiGe tods ÉvGov yópouc 
suggests (pace E.) that tá at 843, like ovépynpa at 1138, is to be taken as a 
direct object rather than adverbially. 860—1: “The Chorus’ insight is of 
profound significance for the understanding of the play." What is that 
significance? 905—6: R. Seaford defends well the ms reading yévow' éprpn in 
Hermes 114 (1986) 58. E. adopts Nauck's yévowwv épnyot. 1065—6: The num- 
bering here should read 1066—7; otherwise the note loses its force. 1275: 
To whom does nap@éve refer? E. argues that only the chorus as addressee 
makes dramatic sense, with Iole being out of the question since her presence 
"could only be a distraction from the solemnity of H.'s last moments." This 
seems overly dogmatic; contrast the recent judgment of Oliver Taplin (in 
his review of David Seale's Vision and Stagecraft in Sophocles in Phoenix 38 
[1984] 376-77): 


On the question of whether Iole is brought back on stage for the final procession, 
it is not enough to complain that this would be “extremely disruptive,” since 
Sophocles is capable of closing his plays with a disruptive twist. If the parthenos 
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of 1275 is Iole (and if the text is sound, it is not easy to refer it to anyone else) 
then she would add an element of genetic aetiology to complicate the significance 
of the funeral. 


1275-8: E. considers this “final, neutral comment" as appropriate for the 
chorus. I add a textual note which inclines me to agree that these final verses 
are spoken by the chorus. 8avétoug in 1276 recalls the chorus’ use of the 
same word at 834 and twice at 885 (not used elsewhere; cf. 758). At 1275— 
6 én’ ofkov, / peydhoug pév tSob0a véovc Bavatoug sounds very much like the 
chorus at 842—3 preyddav npooopóoa Sdpoig BAófov / véov &íooovoav yópov, (cf. 
950). Not only are the sense and word order of 1276 similar to 842 but so 
is the meter. And if 1275—8 can be characterized as "general reflection," H. 
F. Johansen (General Reflection in Tragic Rhesis [1959] 155, n. 18) observes 
that "a general reflection spoken by an actor never forms the last lines of a 
play." 

Space does not allow me to give adequate notice to E.'s many thought- 
provoking comments (e.g., 1—48, 169—72, 248—90, 318, 351—70, 497—580, 
582—98, 1147—56). But her sensitivity to ambiguity and her balanced pre- 
sentation of dramatic and linguistic analysis will make this edition the standard 
for some time to come. Although I disagree on several matters of interpre- 
tation, that is inevitable in a play of such power and complexity. In conclusion, 
I recommend this book highly. Mrs. Easterling has enriched and refreshed 
my understanding of this unsettling tragedy; I suspect she will do so for 
many others as well. 


STEPHEN ÉsrostTO 
BosTON UNIVERSITY 


Sreven W. Hirscu. The Friendship of the Barbarians: Xenophon and the 
Persian Empire. Hanover and London, University Press of New England, 
1985. Pp. xvi + 216. $25.00. 


Xenophon is, as Hirsch notes (pp. ix, 5), one of the chief sources of 
information about ancient Persia used by both classicists and Iranologists. A 
detailed assessment of his attitudes toward Persia and the validity of his 
information is therefore of considerable importance, and Hirsch's extensive 
evaluation makes a significant contribution. While he does not present an 
unqualified view of Xenophon as a Persian apologist or an infallible historian 
of Persia, Hirsch's desire to prove that Xenophon's treatment of the Persians 


^ I would like to thank Professors David Konstan and John Van Sickle for their 
constructive criticisms of an early draft of this review. 
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is more accurate and favorable than many have assumed (pp. 2-3), and that 
Xenophon exemplifies a fourth century view of Persia which ran counter to 
the anti-barbarian, panhellenic view represented by Isocrates and Aristotle 
(p. 146), provides the only substantial unifying force for the book’s intro- 
duction, six chapters, and four appendices. Although many of its conclusions 
emerge more as possibilities than as the inevitable reading of the evidence, 
they nevertheless generate enough questions to mandate a reevaluation by 
those who have already taken sides in the long-standing controversy over 
Xenophon’s attitude toward Persia and his alleged panhellenism. Hirsch’s 
very general thesis and the diversity of his chapters in both approach and 
degree of specificity largely prevent either the consistent development of a 
single argument or sustained transitions from chapter to chapter. Consequent 
unevenness is offset in part by careful introductions to each chapter, and 
the book’s unity is dependent upon the general Introduction and suggestions 
throughout as to how the material reveals Xenophon’s knowledge of or 
favorable attitude toward Persia. 

For organizational purposes, Hirsch divides Xenophon’s works into 
two categories, the “philosophical-technical works,” and those with "signifi- 
cant historical content— The Anabasis, Agesilaus, Cyropaedia, Hellenica” (p. ix), 
with the former group providing the substance for the first chapter. 
Acknowledging the infrequency of references to Persia in these works, 
Hirsch nevertheless stresses their importance, claiming that here Xenophon 
is "perhaps less likely to be under constraint of theme or subject matter and 
may choose to speak of Persia solely out of personal interest or knowledge" 
and thereby reveal his "true feelings" (p. 6). Discussion centers around 
Oeconomicus 4 and 14.6—7, with citation of other passages (n. 1, pp. 150—51). 
His argument here for Xenophon's favorable attitude toward Persia does 
not observe the important distinction between Xenophon's praise of the 
effectiveness of a particular leader (i.e., Cyrus) and more generalized praise 
of the Persian king or Persia. 

Chapters noteworthy for their informative analyses of individual works 
are Chapters 2, "Trust and Deceit in the Anabasis,” and 3, "Agesilaus: The 
Making of a Panhellenic Hero.” Hirsch’s discussion of the value of trust as 
a major motif in the Anabasis is, however, more convincing in itself than is 
the suggestion which justifies its inclusion in this study, that Xenophon's 
concern with pistis may arise from his familiarity with Persian mithra (pp. 
18—19) and the "powerful Persian moral imperative" (pp. 18—19, 38), in 
contrast to the Greeks, for whom "lies and deceit were not major ethical 
concerns" (p. 20). Such sweeping statements beg qualification. (To the claim, 
for example, that the Philoctetes is the only tragedy where trust and deceit 
are factors [pp. 19—20], one is prompted to add Euripides’ Phonenissae, 
Hippolytus, and Medea.) Despite serious questions which remain about the 
origin of Xenophon's concern, Hirsch's discussion of the motif is persuasive 
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and of benefit to an understanding of the literary/historiographical workings 
of the Anabasis. (In connection with this chapter, it is helpful to note that n. 
11, p. 155, should read Ch. 4, “nn. 19 and 20”, not “17 and 18”.) 

The discussion of the Agesilaus (Ch. 3, with Appendices A and B) also 
merits consideration. Despite Xenophon’s internal references to his didactic 
and encomiastic intention (Ages. X. 2, 3) and the work’s encomiastic structure 
(which Hirsch compares with Isocrates’ Euvagoras [Appendix B, pp. 57—60}), 
Hirsch claims that Xenophon’s intention was more apologetic than encom- 
iastic (pp. 51, 53-55) and that the disproportionate emphasis on Agesilaus’ 
Persian activities, the relative suppression of his activities from 394—362 B.C., 
the emphasis on panhellenism, and the apparent scorn for Persia in this 
work were motivated by Xenophon’s desire to defend Agesilaus against 
charges levied against him. In the interest of maintaining for Xenophon an 
attitude favorable to Persia, Hirsch further notes that Xenophon here 
“derides the individual Persian king without suggesting that these reproaches 
should be extended to all Persians” (p. 43). Consistency demands that the 
same distinction be applied to those passages in the Oeconomicus, Anabasis 
(1.9), and Cyropaedia, which specifically praise either the elder or the younger 
Cyrus, but which Hirsch advances as evidence of Xenophon’s favorable 
attitude toward Persia. 

The argument of Chapter 4, “The Cyropaedia and History,” labels this 
work as “the primary repository of sentiment favorable to Persia in the 
Xenophontic corpus,” and its concluding section (8.8) “the most frequently 
cited locus of hostility to Persia” (p. 61, cf. p. 141). The discussion is governed 
by Hirsch’s efforts to demonstrate Xenophon’s favorable attitudes and 
historical reliability about Persia, to which end he argues strenuously for the 
spuriousness of 8.8. Despite the extensive review of the arguments (pp. 91— 
97 and Appendix, "Plato and the Cyropaedia," pp. 97—100), the results do 
not ultimately persuade. It remains difficult to see why the negative view of 
Persia presented after Cyrus' death can not be seen as an even greater 
tribute to the effectiveness of this idealized leader in particular, and the 
reader is left with the impression that this conclusion derives more from a 
desire to show Xenophon favorable to Persia than from the dictates of 
evidence. Also qualifying Hirsch's overall claims for Xenophon's reliability 
and positive attitude are his own more careful observations throughout the 
chapter, that the Cyropaedia presents a fusion of Greek and Persian elements 
(pp. 70—71, 90, 142), that Xenophon was concerned with philosophical or 
general truth over historical accuracy (p. 70), that he chose material on the 
basis of his literary or didactic purpose (pp. 10, 67, 69, 70, 76), and that his 
primary concern was with the character of the individual (pp. 64, 67, 90). 
The interesting suggestion here that a revival of interest in the elder Cyrus 
as propaganda for the campaign of Cyrus the Younger in 401 p.c. may have 
influenced Xenophon's account (pp. 72, 75, 82) deserves consideration, 
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although the claim that Anabasis 1.9.2—6 “prefigures the title and content of 
the Cyropaedia” (p. 85) is perhaps extreme. This chapter demonstrates 
successfully that the Cyropaedia does contain some valid information on 
Persia; that we can, however, distinguish what is valid only by external 
verification does not render Xenophon reliable. 

Hirsch’s more detailed “test case” for Xenophon’s reliability occupies 
the following chapter (Ch. 5 with Appendices, “Testimonia from Greek 
Sources,” and “Intelligence Networks in the Ancient World”). He maintains 
that Cyropaedia 8.2.10—12 contradicts the testimony of all other Greek sources 
about the so-called King's Eye (p. 101). He interprets the passage as 
Xenophon's attempt to correct those who thought that there were one or 
more officials called "King's Eye(s)' with his assertion that the king had 
many eyes and ears in a more metaphorical sense. Despite the thorough 
collection of Greek and Persian sources and detailed argumentation, this 
conclusion rests on one—but not the only possible—interpretation of Xen- 
ophon's Greek (which does not contain as explicit a denial of the office as 
Hirsch represents, pp. 103, 108, 115, 119, 124). Alternatively, Xenophon 
could be construed as saying that in addition to an official King's Eye, there 
were many unofficial eyes and ears among his extensive and effective network 
of philoi. 

The final chapter combines an admittedly (p. 142) cursory comparison 
of Xenophon’s and Plato’s attitudes toward Persia with a general conclusion 
to the work as a whole. Hirsch does not ultimately claim an unqualified pro- 
Persian position for Xenophon, but rather that “Greek attitudes toward the 
Persians were rather more complex than has generally been conceded” (pp. 
146-47). While such a conclusion will probably not surprise the careful 
reader of Xenophon, and questions still remain as to whether Xenophon's 
attitudes toward Persia apart from his treatment of individual Persians can 
be reliably extracted, this book is valuable for its thorough collection of 
Greek and non-Greek sources, a commendable clarity of presentation, and 
new approaches to a variety of problems. 


PAULA WINSOR SAGE 
Sr. JOHN FISHER COLLEGE 


R. L. Hunter, The New Comedy of Greece and Rome. Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985. Pp. x + 183. 


Introductory surveys are a tricky genre. They must meet the needs of 
a broad audience, speak interestingly on a wide array of topics, and expose 
the reader to issues and arguments, not simply to a packaged consensus of 
scholarly opinion or to a personal vision. Hunter's New Comedy is in many 
ways a model of how it should be done. The style is clear and compact, the 
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author’s erudition is unobtrusive, as it should be, but it is there to support 
his judgments with examples and relevant citations, and there is enough that 
is new in emphasis or detail, such as the running argument for the continuity 
between Old Comedy and New, to make the book useful to scholars as well 
as to beginners. Naturally, Hunter is selective. He attends primarily to form 
and theme in the comedies. Theater, staging, actors’ companies, audience, 
the relations between Greek and Roman comedy, or the variety of comic 
traditions in antiquity, are treated briefly but sensibly in the Introduction. 
There is no compact discussion of such topics as entrances and exits, stage 
whispers, eavesdropping, greeting formulas, and the like, though they are 
sometimes mentioned in passing when relevant to the understanding of a 
particular scene or problem (e.g., p. 57). Perhaps a short section should have 
been devoted to an overview of such matters. 

Hunter’s interests are those of the scholarly tradition, which is largely 
formal and historical in orientation. On a few occasions, deference to this 
tradition, with its technical vocabulary, yields an awkward sort of compression, 
as on pp. 24—25: “New Comedy makes use of both human and divine 
prologists, in both the initial and postponed positions." But in reality this 
statement is the prelude to some keen observations on the nature of the 
prologue, for example, that in the Roman adaptations the impersonal 
prologue is never employed in the postponed position, together with an 
argument for distinguishing the functions of impersonal prologues from 
those that are endowed with a dramatic identity (p. 26), or again that plays 
with human prologists do not conclude with recognition scenes (p. 27). A 
discussion of the possible source of the postponed prologue in Old Comedy 
gets tucked into the analysis as a digression, as does the possible relation— 
discussed at greater length—between Terentian prologues and the Aristo- 
phanic parabasis (pp. 30—33). Hunter's sections on the five-act structure and 
the use of meter are superb: full of subtle observations on the thematic 
aspects of such formal devices, and quite readable to boot. The research and 
critical sensibility are exemplary, and it would be pointless to quibble about 
details. Hunter's intention is "to stimulate, rather than suppress, discussion 
and dissent" (p. vii), and within the brief compass of his book he succeeds 
admirably, because he responsibly provides the reader with enough examples 
to form an independent judgment. 

Hunter's thematic approach subordinates close analyses of plays as a 
whole to the discussion of issues such as “men and women," “fathers and 
sons," "town and country, "comedy and tragedy," or "comedy and philoso- 
phy." The dictum that "ancient comic poets of all periods were not more 
concerned with the coherence and the consistency of a drama as a whole 
than with the effectiveness and ‘theatricality’ of the individual scene" (pp. 
56—57) left me fearing for the integrity of our plays, since this neo-analytic 
view is once more gaining ground in classical philology, but there was no 
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cause for anxiety. Hunter respects his own balanced formula, and while he 
is undoubtedly clever at teasing out isolable motifs or comic devices, he 
attends as well to the ways in which variations on the traditional materials 
of the genre produce new meanings. He remarks, almost as an aside, that 
Phaedria’s temperament in Terence’s Eunuch “seems to look forward to the 
self-conscious and emotional love poetry of Propertius and Tibullus” (p. 93), 
and suggests, plausibly, that his role may nevertheless be consistent with the 
farcical conclusion of the play. There are brief but elegant analyses of the 
Heautontimoroumenos (pp. 99-101), the Samia (pp. 103-05), and others. 
Hunter does not appear to subscribe to any systematic hermeneutical position, 
and his interpretative judgments, informed by a keen sense of the tradition, 
look mainly to the surface texture of the plays, where there is enough irony 
and nuance to exercise a critics competence. Like the Empiric Doctors of 
antiquity, he refrains from reading evident features as symptoms of non- 
evident causes. Concerning the Eunuch, one might wonder whether it is 
significant that the sentimental lover is precisely the figure who consents to a 
practical or mercenary arrangement à trois with his courtesan. Is there 
meaning to the fact that Knemon, in the Dyscolus, can only be brought to 
participate in the final festivities by brute force? In the final act of the Samia, 
after the intrigue is resolved, the son threatens out of pique to join the 
foreign legion: is there a possible connection between this rebellion and the 
theme of incest, which is hinted at in the play? Hunter notes the tendency 
for a new action to be introduced at the end of a Menandrian comedy, and 
he appreciates in the last scene “a delicate blend of the serious and the 
farcical” which is “characteristic of Menander at his best” (p. 105). This is 
true, but the approach encourages attention to tone and technique, rather 
than to meaning, as the controlling aims of the text, and that tends to set 
the part over against the whole. My use of the word “text” here is indicative 
of my own commitments. Frederic Jameson, in an article entitled “The 
Ideology of the Text,” (Salmagundi 31—32 [Fall 1975—Winter 1976] 205) 
crisply captures the distinction I am appealing to: “Textuality may rapidly 
be described as a methodological hypothesis whereby the objects of study of 
the human sciences . . . are considered to constitute so many texts which we 
decipher and interpret, as distinguished from the older views of those objects 
as realities or existants or substances which we in one way or another attempt 
to know.” But I do not wish to overstate the tension between the two 
approaches. Hunter is an excellent reader, and sensitive to the social world 
in which ancient comedies were produced and enjoyed. I have learned a 
great deal from this book, and I am happy to recommend it as the new 
standard introduction to its subject. 


Davin KONSTAN 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 
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Erix Iversen. Egyptian and Hermetic Doctrines. Copenhagen, Museum 
Tusculanum Press, 1984. Pp. 71. Dan. kr. 180.00 (Opuscula Graecolatina, 27) 


There are only a handful of scholars in the world sufficiently versed 
in both the Classics and Egyptology to undertake a comparative study— 
especially on a controversial topic—and Erick Iversen is one of them. We 
must thus be grateful that a scholar of his stature has chosen to address the 
vexed question of whether an Egyptian influence on the doctrines is expressed 
in the Hermetic corpus. 

Iversen revives and explores the suggestion made long ago by Reitzen- 
stein that “the Shabaka text” (which anglophonic Egyptologists are wont to 
call “The Memphite Theology”) contains the seeds of the Hermetic doctrines. 
This reviewer professes no expertise in the area of the Hermetic literature, 
but renders judgment as an Egyptologist on the merits of Iversen’s case. 
Unfortunately, the verdict must be the Scottish one of “not proved”—at 
least at this stage of the discussion. 

One problem has to do with the brevity of the study. Iversen rather 
eclectically cites Egyptian material outside the Shabaka text to support his 
case, which might lead classicists to suspect-——and some Egyptologists to 
confirm—an “hyperselectivity” that includes perhaps atypical passages of 
Egyptian religious thought. The point, however, should not be pressed too 
far. Iversen expressly characterizes the present effort as a "preliminary 
study" (p. 40) and elsewhere promises further work on the problems inherent 
in this topic, so that his monograph should properly be understood as a 
"prolegomena" to an effort that will evidently be on a much larger scale. 
Nonetheless, Iversen is to be congratulated for his courage in reopening 
such a controversial matter by presenting his case in rather less than its final 
form. 

The second problem lies in Iversen’s terminology in discussing the 
Egyptian material. He does not hesitate to use, for instance, such expressions 
as "the intelligible sphere of cosmic intelligence" (p. 15), "intelligible and 
sensible" (p. 16), and "spiritual and physical existence" (p. 16). Such words 
and expressions have highly technical meanings that were developed in the 
course of Greek philosophy and the theology of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tions, and while we are of course burdened with inherited terminology, it is 
difficult to see how such terms can be applied to ancient Egyptian religious 
texts in anything but a loose and even analogical or metaphorical sense. But 
this problem, which would be quite serious in an Egyptological discussion of 
religious materials, is less so in the present context. After all, even though 
Iversen seems to be "reading back” later terminology and concepts into the 
Egyptian material, this is evidently just what the Hermetists did—“the 
writings attributed to Hermes contain Hermetic doctrines, although ex- 
pressed in philosophical terms, because they have been translated from 
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Egyptian by scholars versed in philosophy” (Iamblichus, quoted in translation 
from Iversen, p. 26). It is not clear to this reviewer whether Iversen is merely 
employing a sort of “verbal shorthand,” or whether he believes that his 
terminology can be applied literally to the Egyptian material. The former is 
objectionable, even in a preliminary work, for it unfairly misleads the non- 
Egyptological reader: the Shabaka text must be presented and analyzed on 
its own terms before its relevance to the Hermetic materials can be properly 
understood. If the latter is the case, then Iversen has a duty in his future 
work to be explicit in justifying his point of view in order to persuade 
Egyptologists. 

These are the two principal difficulties in Iversen’s presentation. 
Another point—which does not tell against Iversen—ought to be mentioned 
here, if only to provide context for the classicist. The Creator is made 
androgynous in the Shabaka text by equating him with the male-female pair 
Nun and Naunet. This represents a deviation from the Heliopolitan Cos- 
mogony, which has only the masculine Nun, and in fact is a borrowing from 
another cosmogonical scheme, the Hermopolitan Ogdoad, wherein the 
primal elements of creation are expressed as four male-female pairs. In the 
Heliopolitan Cosmogony—and in Egyptian thought for the most part—the 
Creator is pictured as masculine, with successive generations of deities 
consisting of male-female pairs. The concept of a masculine Creator pre- 
sented an awkward problem fro the Egyptians, who for the most part 
described the first act of creation as either "spitting, sputtering," or mastur- 
bation on the part of the Creator, even in materials written subsequent to 
the Shabaka text (for the controversy over the date of the latter's composition, 
see Iversen, pp. 22—23; in the first line of p. 23, read “Junge,” not “Jung”). 
Indeed, it is ironic that the Shabaka text makes the Creator androgynous, 
thus resolving the problem of physical engenderment, for it otherwise 
obviates the problem by introducing the concept of Divine Utterance as the 
mechanism of creation (cf. the Biblical account of creation and the Greek 
logos concept). 

One incidental point worth noting is that the introduction of an indirect 
genitive into at least some writings of Egyptian royal names opens the way 
for Iversen's new interpretation of them (pp. 46—48). However, considera- 
tions of Egyptian grammar do not in and of themselves rule out the more 
traditional understanding. 

While it would have been a pleasure to offer an unqualified endorse- 
ment of Iversen's Egyptological discussion, this has unfortunately not proved 
possible. But this reviewer would be remiss if he left classicists with the 
impression that they can safely ignore Iversen's work. Rather, it should be 
stressed that this study most certainly succeeds in reopening the controversy. 
Since this review has focused on the weak points in Iversen's argument, an 
enumeration of the strong points is in order here: (1) he takes seriously the 
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statements in the ancient evidence that Egyptian thought was the source of 
Hermetic doctrine, the absolute denial of which is, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
perverse; (2) he explores the recently discovered Coptic version of the 
Asclepius (see p. 26), which confirms both an Egyptian setting for Hermetic 
discussion and the fact that it was bilingual; (3) he understands the importance 
of the Shabaka text, which contains much of the essence of Hermetic doctrine 
and which is particularly striking in its unique collocation of three important 
points, the androgynous nature of the Creator, the notion of a demi-urge, 
and the Divine Utterance (logos); (4) he accepts Iamblichus' statement that 
the Egyptians identified Hephaestus (= the Memphite deity Ptah) with the 
nous (see p. 51); and (5) he recognizes therefore that ideas current in Egyptian 
religious thought explain “seeming inconsistencies in the Hermetic concep- 
tions of creator and demiurge" (see pp. 39—40). 

Criticism of omissions in a preliminary study that has deliberately been 
kept brief would be unfair. However, given Iversen’s frequent references to 
the Egyptian concept of “Akh,” Gertie Englund’s masterly study, Akh—une 
notion religieuse dans l'Egypte pharaonique (Uppsala, Gotab, 1978), is particulary 
noticeable by its absence from Iversen’s notes and bibliography. To the 
bibliography of recent literature arguing for a late date (Late Period as 
opposed to Old Kingdom) for the composition of the Shabaka text cited on 
p. 62, n. 110 should be added Hans Goedicke, “727 vor Christus,” Wiener 
Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes 69 (1977) 1-19. 

The mere fact that non-Egyptian sources of Hermetic doctrines can 
be posited does not seem sufficient to explain the rather sudden—and total— 
denial of an Egyptian source for them on the part of classicists; after all, 
ancient writers are unanimous in proclaiming Egypt as the source and at 
the same time are silent as to other possibilities. Above and beyond classicists' 
natural reluctance (whether conscious or unconscious) to deal with the 
difficulties of ancient Egyptian religious texts, there is a matter of intellectual 
history that might help to explain this development. Though officially born 
in 1822 with Champollion's decipherment of the hieroglyphic writing system, 
Egyptology as we know it today was forged by the "Berlin School" around 
the turn of the century. These scholars worked very much under the 
influence of Logical Positivism, which was on the whole beneficial, because 
it fostered a greater intellectual rigor and care in using the evidence than 
had previously been the case. This influence was bad for the study of ancient 
Egyptian religion, on the other hand, because— not surprisingly—it led 
scholars to regard Egyptian religious thought as essentially trivial. This view, 
in its turn, was a development of one of the two Western viewpoints on 
ancient Egypt and its religion, both of which can be traced to classical 
antiquity. One, of course, was an attitude of awe, and it is noteworthy that 
among the "barbarians," only the Egyptians found favor in the eyes of the 
Greeks. The other, whose roots are perhaps in the Satires of Juvenal, and 
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which was ardently propounded by the Church Fathers, was to treat Egyptian 
religion as inferior and laughable. This overall (every generalization has its 
exceptions) negative evaluation persisted for several decades, and it was not 
until the appearance of Henri Frankfort’s Ancient Egyptian Religion (Columbia 
University Press 1948) that Egyptology returned to an attitude of respect 
for Egyptian religious thought.’ Thus, it is understandable that, at a time 
when Egyptologists themselves tended to deride the value of ancient Egyptian 
religious thought, classicists interested in the Hermetic material began to 
turn elsewhere in search of its sources. By the same token, in the present 
intellectual climate of Egyptology, Iversen’s call for a reevaluation of the 
possible Egyptian sources of Hermetic doctrine is both appropriate and 
timely. 


Davip Lorton 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


GEoRG Luck. Arcana Mundi: Magic and the Occult in the Greek and Roman 
Worlds. A Collection of Ancient Texts. Baltimore and London, The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1985. Pp. xv + 395. Cloth, $30.00; paper, $12.95. 


In recent years, studies in religion and related phenomena have 
proliferated in academic circles. Fueled by new and more sophisticated 
information from anthropology, archaeology, and psychology, many uni- 
versities now house full-fledged, sometimes prestigious, departments of 
religion. At the same time, probably not coincidentally, interest in both 
traditional and alien sects has been growing in popular culture, while the 
more gruesome aspects of the supernatural have been exploited for the 
teen-age crowd. Departments of Classical Languages, always slower than 
most to respond to current trends, are now up-dating courses in mythology 
in the light of new theoretical work, and are adding courses in Greek and 
in Roman religion. Some Classics Departments are offering studies in magic 
and witchcraft. Professor Luck tells us that he has been teaching such a 
course for some years at Johns Hopkins, and that this book is a compilation 
of texts discussed there, all with new translations in his own hand. 

In 1962 Luck published in Zurich a small volume entitled Hexen und 
Zauberei in der rémischen Dichtung, a treatment of the many witch passages in 
Augustan poetry. Largely a discussion of the supernatural as a poetic device, 
the book included a few translations in his own language. The present work, 
which perhaps stems from his interest at that period, shows an enormously 


1 Professor Hans Goedicke is gratefully acknowledged here for this account of 
developments in the field of Egyptology. 
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expanded range, from Homer to the fourth century a.p. and includes not 
only poetry, but some examples of the magical papyri and discussions of the 
occult by ancient philosophers, all in new and original renderings. 

The labor involved in this amount of translation is awe-inspiring, and 
it is accomplished with loving care. The language is straight-forward, 
accurate, and for the most part idiomatic, designed to let the style of the 
original show through—the so-called window-pane school. The clear and 
simple style is most suitable to the fast-paced narrative of Homer; Vergil is 
rendered with elegance; and there is even an attempt to imitate the more 
pedestrian versification of Apollonius of Rhodes in the Argonautica. Most 
moving is that version of Theocritos II, The Pharmakeutria, which, unlike the 
other examples, has not had a satisfactory modern translation. Since Luck's 
main work has been in poetry, it is natural that the translation of verse 
occupy a large proportion of the book, but the non-literary sources are 
handled most competently, and being less easily available, are perhaps more 
useful to the reader. 

After such a time-consuming effort in translation, it is perhaps not 
surprising that the introduction and commentaries seem to have been put 
together rather hastily from sources not always consistent. Since it is stated 
(p. 9) that the best way to look at ancient magic is through literary texts, it 
would not have been amiss to include some discussion of changing literary 
fashions over the long period under review, of the relation of literary devices 
to actual ritual practices, as well as to changing attitudes toward religion and 
the supernatural. There might, for instance, have been some note of the 
tremendous surge of interest in the occult which took place at Rome after 
the time of Nigidius Figulus. Luck himself thinks that the appearance of the 
"loathsome witch" at that time was due to the attempts of Augustus to stamp 
out witchcraft. Some might think that the reverse might have been. Luck's 
commentary on the Odyssey remarks that "unlike other witches, Circe is 
beautiful." But so was Medea. Even in the Middle Ages, the seductive witch 
was as prevalent as the loathsome hag. Any psychologist would say they are 
the two faces of the threatening mother. 

In a discussion of the difference between magic and religion, Luck 
seems to favor the well known distinction that religion frays to the super- 
natural, while magic commands. In the course of this argument there appears 
the startling statement, "almost by definition, religion can do no harm." One 
is tempted to ask, whose religion, harm to whom. Again, on the following 
page, "the magus has no sense of sin." But the ancient world did not know 
the concept of sin, only pollution and purification. 

Further appears the idea that magical rites are a vestige of an older, 
discredited or conquered religion, and witches the priestesses of an ancient 
cult. In his earlier book he attributed this idea to Margaret Murray. There 
is general agreement that the oracles of Greece belonged originally to Mother 
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Earth, (though there is no archaeological evidence for the “deep crack” the 
sybil is supposed to have sat on), but it is strange to claim that “the trance, 
the ecstasy were alien to the Apollonian myth.” Much new light has been 
shed on Apollo recently. And surely the occult practices of Northern Europe 
would have had less impact on the Mediterranean world than those from 
the East. The Celtic Cernunnus is only one obscure strand in the iconography 
of the Devil. More important must have been figurines from Mesopotamia, 
Etruscan tomb paintings, and Persian dualism in general. 

When Egypt is brought into the discussion, it should be made clear 
that there is a wide gulf between dynastic Egypt and Hellenistic Alexandria. 
Further, the frequent references to the Old and New Testaments should be 
accompanied by a description of the different attitudes of the Judaeo- 
Christian complex toward the supernatural. There is a Medieval slant to 
much of the commentary, oddly out of place in a work on the Greek and 
Roman Worlds, perhaps, because as Luck tells us, he studied the Medieval 
and Renaissance occult in Bern. 

The first and largest section of this book is entitled simply “Magic” 
and is in itself a self-contained volume. But there is more material to be 
classified—divination, magical curse, ghosts, etc. If the arrangement of these 
materials follows that of Luck’s class, it is a highly idiosyncratic outline. The 
second is titled “Miracles” rather surprisingly, for this is a term more 
frequently, though not always, associated with the Bible. Miracles are here 
defined as “extraordinary events witnessed by people, which cannot be 
explained by human powers or the laws of nature.” This might refer to 
practically all magical rites which are not carried out in secret. One cannot 
help but note that the concept of the laws of nature has changed considerably 
over the centuries. In this chapter are described the cures (folklore of course, 
if not outright fiction) at the sanctuaries of Aesculapius. There is no doubt 
that Aelius Aristides was a real person who described at length in his Diary 
his long stay at Pergamum, but his cures were not really accomplished in 
front of crowds. There is also a case of exorcism, which might have been 
included in the next chapter on “Demonolgy.” This chapter is a discussion 
of daimons, from Hesiod to Plutarch, but shows a strange reluctance to accept 
the usual Greek definition of daimon as a lesser divinity. Luck prefers 
Xenophon's favorite daimonion, as being less personal. But as the chapter 
develops, daimons come to mean the ghosts of the dead. (There is, of course, 
a confusion in the Greek sources about dead heroes as daimones). The main 
part of the chapter concerns necromancy, from the experience of Odysseus 
(but not Aeneas, which was more interesting) to Darius in the Persians, and, 
of course, the activities of the most loathsome of all witches, Erichtho, in 
Lucan’s Pharsalia. He ends with a short account of Socrates’ daimon, which 
was certainly not a ghost, and was supposed to have been beneficent. It 
would have been useful to include a further description of ancient beliefs 
regarding the dead. 
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The section on Divination discusses the oracle at Delphi, includes some 
interesting excerpts from Cicero’s De Divinatione and concludes with large 
samples from the Dream Book of Artemidorus. One might have expected 
some account of the augurs at Rome, which could have been found in the 
historians. 

Still to do are Alchemy and Astrology. There seems to be some 
confusion as to the definition of Astrology. The general introduction contains 
the startling statement “that (Plato) believed in Astrology is strongly suggested 
by the Timaeus.” What Plato said in the Timaeus was that “the stars are divine 
and eternal beings, everabiding.” Thus Luck seems to equate Astrology with 
a belief in the divine nature of the heavenly beings. He is aware, as he makes 
clear, that astronomia and astrologia are more or less interchangeabble in the 
ancient world, but in a book on the occult one would expect Astrology to 
refer to divination by the stars as it does today. In the introduction to the 
section on Astrology we read, “Astrology is one of the oldest of the occult 
sciences.” The author is aware that observation of the héavenly bodies began 
probably in Mesopotamia, but sources in his bibliography would have shown 
that that activity only goes back to the second millennium s.c. He tells us 
that Mesopotamian star lore arrived at the Mediterranean about the time of 
Berossos (261 s.c.) but he continues "it was in fact in Egypt that Astrology 
found fertile soil, as magic had," not making it clear that Egyptian magic is 
as least as old as the Pyramid texts, but that Astrology as known in the 
Mediterranean world developed in Hellenistic Alexandria as a blend of 
eastern observations and Greek mathematics. The ancient Egyptians, of 
course, had their own divisions of the heavens for their own ritual purposes, 
not apparently, for divination. The decans, divisions of the zodiac, were 
used in ancient Egyptian temples to mark the passage of the night, though 
incorporated in the Greek horoscope much later. 

On the following page we learn that "Astrology was primarily an occult 
discipline based on mathematics and complex rules of interpretation," a 
thought which is much closer to the usual meaning of Astrology. Except for 
a mention of the twelve houses of the zodiac, there is no interest expressed 
in the complex mathematics, nor in the rules of interpretation, which are 
‘really the most fascinating aspect of ancient Astrology, stemming as they do 
from the characteristics of the planets and constellations in the ancient East. 
The texts on Astrology quoted in this chapter do not offer any information 
on the mathematics or the interpretation, but are concerned with the general 
philosophical background. The only poetry on Astrology in Latin (there are 
a few fragments in Greek) is a long didactic poem by Manilius, written at 
the time of Augustus and Tiberius. Selections from this poem are the largest 
part of this chapter, almost all generalizations. There are a few excerpts 
from a handbook of the second century a.p. of Vettius Valens, also of a 
general nature. 
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What is interesting about Alchemy is that it is derived from the 
activities, more or less fraudulent, of craftsmen in metal, who like all 
craftsmen, guarded their secrets, either because they believed they were 
really magic, or from professional jealousies. Luck points out accurately how 
the occult side of Alchemy grew out of all proportion, perhaps because the 
actual transformation of metals seemed less plausible. The writings on 
Alchemy, some of which are included here, are poetic and cryptic. Included 
are passages from Zosimos of Panopolis and the book of Comarius which is 
dedicated to a Cleopatra, probably not the Queen. 

Thus this lengthy volume contains wide-ranging samples of material 
from literature, philosophy, and real-life practitioners of magic. It will no 
doubt be widely read, but one wonders where it will be most helpful. 
Classicists will be familiar with most of the material, but will welcome it being 
collected in one place, especially the magical papyri, which are harder to 
come by (although the University of Chicago is beginning a publication of 
the whole corpus). The book should probably not be put in the hands of 
students, as too confusing, especially since the printing is such that it is 
difficult for the untrained eye to distinguish text from commentary. The 
paragraphs could have been set up differently. The greatest use for the 
book will probably be in organizing undergraduate lectures on the occult. 
There is immense food for thought here in many aspects of the field. More 
background, however, in religion and history, as well as literary theory would 
have made it even more useful. 


JEAN Ruys Bram 
HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
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PENELOPE AND THE SUITORS BEFORE ODYSSEUS: Odyssey 
18.158—303 


When the episode narrated in Odyssey 18.158—303 opens, Odys- 
seus has returned to Ithaca in the disguise of a beggar and is sitting 
unrecognized in his own megaron. Athena suddenly inspires Penelope 
with the idea of appearing before the suitors. Penelope tells Eury- 
nome of her idea, saying that she will warn Telemachus about the 
dangers of consorting with them. Beautified despite her own wishes 
by Athena while she is asleep, she enters the hall and the suitors’ 
passions are aroused. She upbraids Telemachus for having allowed 
the beggar to be ill-treated, and he defends himself on the grounds 
that he is surrounded by the malicious suitors. She is now accosted 
by Eurymachus. She rejects his flattery, but says that, in accordance 
with the injunctions of Odysseus at his departure, she must in fact 
soon remarry. She expresses dismay, however, at the way the suitors 
are courting her, consuming goods that are not theirs instead of 
giving her gifts. Odysseus, the poet tells us, feels joy at what Penelope 
is doing. 

Antinous tells her to accept the gifts that will be brought her, 
adding that the suitors will not leave until she marries. The gifts 
arrive, and Penelope returns to her chambers. 

The episode presents the interpreter with a number of prob- 
lems, to which diverse solutions have been proposed. For the most 
part, critics have focused on trying to explain and reconcile the 
motivation of Penelope and the reaction of Odysseus. The present 
paper examines some of their interpretations and argues that the 
intentions of the episode, and the form that it has taken, cannot be 
understood without a more careful consideration of the purposes of 
Athena in stage-managing the scene. 

It is now generally agreed that the ónoc clause in 160—162, 
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énws netéoete padiota 
Ovpóv pvnotipev 162 nprjecoa yévorto 
pGAAov mpds mdéotds te xai viéoc i nápos fjev! 


must represent the intentions of Athena in having Penelope appear 
before the suitors, rather than the intentions of Penelope herself.” 
Of Penelope’s own thoughts and intentions we are not told anything 
explicitly by the poet; they must be inferred from her words and 
actions and from their effect upon others—particularly upon Odys- 
seus. In 281—283, we are told 


yrj&roev 8à noAóxÀac 8ioc 'O8voosóc, 
obveka 1àv pèv pa mapéAxeto, GéAye 68 Ovpóv 
peuiyíots &néeoot, vóog Sé of GAA pevotva. 


Many critics have argued that Penelope must be "up to some- 
thing," and attribute to her a covert intention quite different from 
what she expresses in her speeches, an intention that is understood 
by Odysseus. She is, it is argued, deceiving the suitors with her talk 
of marriage to them in order to get rich gifts to recoup the losses to 
her estate and/or to effect a further delay in the marriage that they 
are ever more insistently demanding that she make. Otherwise, why 
would Odysseus rejoice at what he sees of his wife here, his first view 
of her after so long an absence? Indeed, according to this view, the 
phrase vóog 8é of &Ma pevoiva in the sentence explaining his joy clearly 
refers to this covert design. But how Odysseus could know of it is a 
major problem for those who adopt this approach. 

Several of the Analysts conclude that the problem is insoluble 
in the text of the poem as we have it. They regard our passage as a 
rather poorly managed adaptation of an episode in an earlier version 
of the poem, a version in which Penelope and Odysseus had already 


! Citations from the Odyssey in the article will be from Allen's OCT edition. 

? So, most recently, Chris Emlyn-Jones, “The Reunion of Penelope and Odys- 
seus," Greece & Rome 31 (April 1984) 10; cf. Wilhelm Büchner, "Die Penelopeszenen 
in der Odyssee,” Hermes 75 (1940) 143; Giacomo Bona, Studi sull’ Odissea, Università 
di Torino, Facoltà di Lettere e Filosophia, Filologia Classica e Glottologia 1 (Turin 
1966) 147—148; Hartmut Erbse, Beiträge zum Verständnis der Odyssee, Untersuchungen 
zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 13 (Berlin 1972) 81—82. 
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recognized one another; throughout this episode, they were acting 
in concert.? 

Others, accepting our text more or less as it is, try to show its 
coherence by arguing that Odysseus knows Penelope's report of his 
departing speech to her to be false and that he therefore has 
concluded that her allusions to her coming remarriage were insincere, 
intended to buy more time from the suitors.* But this is an argument 
that carries no weight. Not only does the poet give us no indication 
that the departing speech is a fabrication, but, even if it were, 
Odysseus could just as easily conclude that Penelope made it up to 
justify and explain her present decision to remarry as that she is 
trying to put off that marriage. Besides, Erbse has argued convinc- 
ingly that her words to the suitors do indeed constitute a sincere 
promise to remarry, and that there is no reason to think that she is 
trying to stall for more time.? 

Fenik's recent attempt to cut the Gordian knot of the problem 
is as bold, in its way, as that of the Analysts, but it is based upon 
more reasonable assumptions about how the Homeric poems were 
composed and about the oral-formulaic conventions involved in their 
production and reception. He argues that the plot in fact does not 
afford Odysseus any way of knowing that his wife is deceiving the 
suitors. However, the poet was unable to forgo the ironies that it 
became possible for him to exploit if Odysseus did know this. In 
accordance with typical Homeric practice, therefore, Odysseus “is 
simply made to know by the poet who .. . loses sight of (or willingly 
ignores) strict motivation in direct proportion to the extent to which 
he develops his favorite situations with their special emotions and 
ironies.” Fenik's study of the Odyssey shows, by the evidence of 
categories of inconsistencies and inconcinnities in the poem, that the 
coherence and consistency sought by modern critics is in many cases 
a will-o'-the-wisp that was neither pursued by the poet nor demanded 
by his audience. However, his solution of the interpretive problems 


3 Reinhold Merkelbach, Untersuchungen zur Odyssee,? Zetemata 2 (Munich 1969) 
9-15; Denys Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford 1955) 122—136; G. S. Kirk, The Songs 
of Homer (Cambridge 1962) 245—248. 

^ Büchner (n. 2 above) 140—141; Marion Müller, Athene als göttliche Helferin in 
der Odyssee (Heidelberg 1966) 121—122. 

5 Erbse (n. 2 above) 83—89. 

$ Bernard Fenik, Studies in the Odyssey, Hermes Einzelschriften 30 (Wiesbaden 
1974) 119-120. 
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of this particular episode founders, I believe, upon his assumption 
that Penelope has set out to deceive the suitors. 

The fact is that, apart from the phrase vóoc 8é oi GAAa pevoiva, 
there is little in the text to suggest that Penelope is deliberately trying 
to deceive the suitors. Indeed, her refusal to beautify herself seems 
a clear and unambiguous indication that making an impression upon 
the suitors is not part of her purpose as she has conceived it, an 
indication that is reinforced by her command that she be accompanied 
by two maids in order to maintain the proprieties (18.178—184). 

Penelope's laugh (&ypeiov éyéAacoev) when the thought of the 
action occurs to her, before she broaches the subject to Eurynome, 
would seem to give a clue about her motivation; van Bennekom, in 
fact, refers to éxpeiov as a "Schlüsselwort zum Verständnis der 
Szene." But the sense of the expression, many scholars believe, is 
far from clear; hence they have tended to interpret the expression 
in the light of their interpretation of the scene, rather than the other 
way around. Thus Büchner and Levine, dismissing as doomed to 
failure any attempt to determine the precise meaning of dypeiov, 
view the action of laughing itself as an expression, in part at least, 
of Penelope's anticipation of her success in manipulating the suitors, 
and regard her motives concerning them as similar to Athena's.? 

A wide range of words have been proposed as translations of 
&xpeiov.? Büchner, however, rejects such translations on the grounds 
that no definition of the term has been found that would fit its 
appearances in both of its Homeric contexts (here and in Ii. 2.269, 
where Thersites, having been beaten by Odysseus, sits down in terror 
and éAyrjooc & &ypeiov Sav ánopópEoro Séxpv);!° while van Bennekom 
says that those meanings that seem most fitting to the context—ratlos, 
hilflos, verlegen—are not clearly connected to the etymological deriva- 
tion of the word from ypein. 

These problems, however, are not as great as they are made to 
appear. The adverb (or, more accurately, the "Akkusativ des 


7 R. van Bennekom, Lexikon des frühgriechischen Epos (Göttingen 1978), s.v. axpetos. 

8 Büchner (n. 2 above) 139—144; Daniel B. Levine, "Penelope's Laugh: Odyssey 
18.163," AJP 104 (1983) 172—178. 

? See, for example, Levine (n. 8 above) 172 and Jenny Strauss Clay, "Homeric 
AXPEION," AJP 105 (1984) 73—74. 

1? Büchner (n. 2 above) 141. 
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Inhalts"!!) can be adequately rendered by ‘aimless’ or *pointlessly',!? 
translations that not only make good sense in both of the Homeric 
passages but that are quite compatible with the word’s etymology, 
denoting, in van Bennekom’s words, that “was keinen Nutzen, keine 
Verwendung (xpein) hat.” 

If Penelope’s laugh is indeed ‘aimless’ or ‘pointless’, it is best 
understood not as an expression of a definite emotion or as a 
reflection of a definite intention, but rather as an index of Penelope’s 
uncertainty and perplexity at how to react to an impulse that is 
inexplicable and—as her opening words to Eurynome suggest 
(pvgotrjpeoot $ovijvo, dneyPopévowi nep Enns [165])—probably even 
repulsive to her. Penelope is shown to us here at the moment when 
she finds herself impelled by the goddess to do something for which 
she herself cannot immediately see any grounds? Her speech to 
Eurynome in 164—168 shows her trying to find, and finding, those 
grounds: maternal solicitude for her son, the desire to warn him of 
the dangers of keeping company with the suitors. 

Fenik uses the deceptive Penelope hypothesis to explain the 
apparent discrepancy between what Penelope tells Eurynome that 
she will say to Telemachus (she will warn him against associating 
with the treacherous suitors) and what she in fact says to him (she 
upbraids him because, not having the sense to be expected of him 
now that he is grown up, he allowed the beggar to be maltreated. 
She does not mention the suitors at all). He argues that this is a 
typical instance of the words of a Homeric character having an effect 
on their addressee despite the fact that no notice seems to be taken 
of them when they are uttered. The reason that Penelope gives to 
Eurynome for going down to the hall is a "hasty, contrived excuse," 
which Eurynome pretends to accept, adding the advice that she 
should beautify herself, since her son is now grown up—by which 
she implies that it is time for her to remarry. Since the reason that 
Penelope gave was only an excuse, Fenik says, it is subsequently 
easily replaced in her mind by the idea, introduced by Eurynome, 


I Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, vol. 2, p. 77. 

12 The translations given, without linguistic discussion, by John H. Finley, Jr., 
Homer's Odyssey (Cambridge, Mass. 1978) 8, and Emlyn-Jones (n. 2 above) 9, respectively. 

18 Cf. Emlyn-Jones (n. 2 above) 10. 
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of Telemachus’ maturity.!* This maturity, together with the Irus 
incident in which Telemachus should have manifested it, thus 
becomes the focus of her speech to Telemachus—and is, moreover, 
an important theme in her speech later on to Eurymachus, where it 
is used to explain why she will soon have to remarry.!* 

'That Eurynome's words have indeed influenced the choice of 
Penelope's words to. Telemachus seems clear enough. But it is going 
too far to see this as an indication that Penelope has been dissembling 
with Eurynome and as a reflection of a change in her mental 
processes. The sense in which Penelope's speech is understood by 
Telemachus is not really very different from the intention that she 
earlier expressed to Eurynome. Although Telemachus explicitly 
replies to the accusation of irresponsibility in allowing the Irus 
incident to happen (an incident that she did not mention to Eury- 
nome), he defends himself against Penelope's reproaches on the 
grounds that he must always deal with the treacherous suitors— 
whom she has mentioned to Eurynome, but not to him. His charac- 
terization of his dealings with them, 


èk yap pe nÀrjooovot rraprjgevot GÀAo8ev Aios 
ole Kaka povéovtes, époi 8' ox eloiv &époyot. (231—232) 


is not dissimilar to hers: 


prj návta pvrotfjporw óngpdióAotow óptdeiv, 
of T ed pév fátovo,, Kaxdc 5’ ómOev ppovéovar. (167—168) 


He does, in fact, seem to t..xe her reproaches as a warning against 
associating with them—precisely what she originally said she in- 
tended.! So, whatever the inconcinnities in the “surface structure,” 
as it were, between the speech to Eurynome and the speech to 
Telemachus, the meaning that Penelope says in the former that she 
will convey to Telemachus is the meaning apprehended by him in 


14 C£. Büchner (n. 2 above) 144, who believes that Penelope's speaking to 
Telemachus is a mere excuse to justify her appearing before the suitors; hence, the 
fact that she actually speaks to him is poetically and dramatically important only insofar 
as it keeps up the pretence. The content of that speech is "ganz nebensáüchlich." 

15 Fenik (n. 6 above) 115—119. 

16 As Wilamowitz (Die Heimkehr des Odysseus [Berlin 1927] "Nachtrag zu S. 25") 
admits. Cf. Thomas van Nortwick, “Penelope and Nausicaa,” TAPA 109 (1979) 274. 
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the latter; on the pragmatic level, there is no inconsistency. The 
adoption of the ideas expressed by Eurynome may simply have 
resulted from the influence on the poet, as he was composing his 
poem, of ideas and themes introduced by one of his characters that 
he knew were going to become increasingly important as his poem 
progressed. 

Because neither what the poet himself tells us, nor Penelope’s 
own words, gives any clear and unambiguous indication that she is 
being deliberately deceptive, other critics have argued that Penelope 
does not have any covert or ulterior motive in appearing before the 
suitors. To show that the episode is coherent and consistent, they 
then must find a different interpretation of the phrase vóoc 8é of dAAa 
pevoiva, one that is compatible with this hypothesis. The most 
convincing presentation of this approach has been given by 
Hoólscher.!? He shows that, in terms of the logic of the plot, the time 
has come for Penelope to remarry, a time marked by the arrival of 
Telemachus to manhood (a theme sounded in the present passage 
by both Eurynome and Penelope, as well as at several other points 
in the poem). Thus when the subject of her remarriage comes up 
during Penelope's visit to the hall, when she must respond to 
Eurymachus' flattery, she is truthful in her account of Odysseus' 
parting injunctions and sincere in talking of marrying again. But she 
has not entered the hall in order to allure the suitors. Hólscher sees 
that a clear distinction is to be made between the goal of Athena in 
having Penelope go before the suitors and that of Penelope herself. 
Athena wishes both “den Freiern ihre Herzen weit aufzuschlieBen” 
so that gifts can be elicited from them, and to exalt Penelope in the 
eyes of her husband and son in what is, unbeknownst to her, her 
first meeting with Odysseus. Hence she has Penelope, despite her 
own wishes to the contrary, appear in the hall in all her brilliant 
beauty. Penelope's own "etwas unsicher vorgebrachte Absicht," on 
the other hand, is simply to show herself to the suitors and give her 
son a warning. 


17 Uvo Hólscher, "Penelope vor den Freiern," in Lebende Antike: Symposion für 
Rudolf Sühnel, ed. Horst Meller and Hans-Joachim Zimmermann (Berlin 1967) 27— 
33; cf. his later development of his argument in "The Transformation from Folk-tale 
to Epic," in Homer: Tradition and Invention, ed. Bernard C. Fenik, Cincinnati Classical 
Studies, n.s., vol. 2 (Leiden 1978) 51—67. For similar views cf. Helmut Vester, "Das 
19. Buch der Odyssee,” Gymnasium 75 (1968) 480—432; Erbse (n. 2 above) 80—90. 
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As to Odysseus’ reaction to the scene, Hólscher argues that the 
formula véos 8é of GAAa pevoiva, here as in its two other occurrences, 
where it appears in the present tense (in 2.92 and in 13.381) does 
not mean that Penelope has something else up her sleeve, but merely 
that she passionately desires something else (i.e., Odysseus’ return 
and, in its other two occurrences, a delay of her remarriage as well).!? 
With this interpretation of the phrase, the problem of how to explain 
how Odysseus knows what is in his wife's mind disappears, for her 
speech before the suitors has given ample evidence that, though 
forced by circumstances to consider remarrying, her love and yearn- 
ing for him continue undiminished. Odysseus, then, feels joy at what 
he sees of his wife in his first view of her after so long an absence. 
He does not feel upset at hearing his wife speak of remarriage, since 
he has returned to forestall it, and since he has heard clear proof of 
her antipathy to it, and of her continued fidelity to him. Above all, 
he feels joy because she has managed, beautiful and noble and clever 
as she is, to subordinate the unruly suitors to her, in getting them to 
offer her gifts.!? 

For the most part, Hólscher's interpretation of the scene is both 
convincing and elegant. He has shown what Penelope's own moti- 
vation must be in this scene, and why Odysseus feels joy rather than 
unease at what he sees of her; and he has shown how Athena's 
intention that Penelope become more upijeooa in the eyes of her 
husband and son is fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, Hólscher's interpretation leaves Odysseus' reac- 
tion somehow incomplete and poetically unsatisfying. Although he 
has shown why Odysseus should feel only joy in what he sees of 
Penelope, he has not, I think, convincingly shown why joy should be 
all that Odysseus feels after everything that he has seen in this 
episode. In his insistence upon the "ritterliche Unterwerfung" to 
which the suitors are reduced by Penelope when they consent to give 
her gifts,?° he seems to overstate her triumph over them and to 
ignore the undercurrent of brutality and menace that runs through- 
out the suitors’ attitude towards her in the episode: in the lust that 
they feel when they first catch sight of her, in the taunting flattery 
of Eurymachus, who says that, if everybody could see her, even more 


18 Erbse’s interpretation of the formula is similar (n. 2 above) 82. 
19 Hólscher, "Penelope" (n. 17 above) 27-31. 
?? Hólscher, "Penelope" (n. 17 above) 30-31. 
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suitors would be dining in her palace the next morning,” and in the 
statement of Antinous who, while promising that the suitors will 
bring her gifts, adds that they will not leave until she marries.?? 
Moreover, he does not seem adequately to explain that part of 
Athena’s plan whereby Penelope's appearance netóoew pédiota the 
suitors’ 9vpóv. Can this phrase really refer only to Penelope's visit to 
the hall making the suitors amenable to the idea of giving her gifts? 

It must be remembered not only that this is the first time that 
Odysseus has seen Penelope after his long absence, and the first 
direct indication that he has had of her relationship to the suitors 
but that it is also the first time that he has seen the suitors in their 
relation to Penelope. We can understand that what he learns of the 
former should make Odysseus feel joy; but his observation of the 
latter, of the lust and arrogance manifested by the suitors as they 
court his wife, seems to require something rather different. Pene- 
lope's triumph over the suitors, her demonstration of her superiority 
to them, is one that does credit to her but that could give no full 
satisfaction to him. It is a victory of diplomacy rather than of combat, 
and results in a gain that is more symbolic than real. It is a victory, 
moreover, of which the suitors themselves are unaware—indeed, 
they seem to think themselves to be the real winners, for Penelope 
has at last become reconciled to the idea of remarrying. Neither her 
"triumph" over them, nor savoring the irony that, if he is successful 
(still a big "i£" for Odysseus) the suitors will never attain the goal 
that they now think is within reach, seems to adequately motivate 
the kind of unmixed joy that, on Hólscher's interpretation, Odysseus 
feels. Furthermore, we know that Athena has marked out the suitors 
for death; Odysseus knows it too, for she made it clear to him on 
his arrival at Ithaka that he is to be the instrument of their punishment 
(13.372—396). We would expect that purpose to be somehow reflected 
in the present scene. 

Erbse apparently recognizes the difficulty, and explains Odys- 
seus' joy as stemming in part from his consciousness of the tactical 


?! Siegfried Besslich (Schweigen—Verschweigen—Ubergehen: Die Darstellung des 
Unausgesprochenen in der Odyssee [Heidelberg 1966) 142) calls the reference to more 
suitors a "Provokation" in the context of the complaints about them in the conversation 
between Penelope and Telemachus. 

?? Cf. Bona (n. 2 above) 150—151, who takes this as an indication that the suitors 
have not understood Penelope to mean that she has decided upon remarriage. 
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advantage that he has gained through his wife’s effect upon the 
suitors. Athena requires that “Penelope den Freiern das Herz weit 
mache" (netéoeie; i.e., “mit freudiger Hoffnung schwelle”); the suitors 
become “gefiigiger” thereby, and they are lulled into a sense of 
security by Penelope’s promise to marry one of them.?? But this gain, 
if indeed it has been achieved, is a slight one. It is difficult to believe 
that this was one of the main objects of Athena when she initiated 
the action of this episode, and it remains difficult, as our view shifts 
from Odysseus to the suitors busily assembling their gifts for Pene- 
lope, to accept Odysseus' apparent complete satisfaction. 

What kind of reaction the text seems to require of Odysseus, 
and what Athena must really be trying to accomplish in this episode, 
becomes clearer when we consider a pattern in the latter's involvement 
in the events of the second half of the poem. 

In the meeting between Odysseus and Athena shortly after he 
has landed on Ithaca, Athena enjoins upon him the task of exacting 
vengeance from the suitors, and he accepts; he asks her to assist him, 
and she promises to do so.?* As they plan together how to deal with 
the suitors, Athena makes mention of the activities that have earned 
them their fate: first, they lord it over his household (13.377) and 
devour his substance (13.396, 428), activities which may be summa- 
rized under the heading "abuse of hospitality"; and, second, they 
are wooing his wife (13.378). So, in similar terms, Odysseus warns 
Amphinomus about the lawless ways of the suitors, who waste another 
man's substance and do dishonor to his wife (18.143—145) and, as 
he begins his slaughter of the suitors in the twenty-second book, tells 
them that they must die because they wasted his estate, raped his 
maids, and wooed his wife by stealth while he was alive, fearing 
neither the gods nor human retribution (22.35—41). 

At the end of their interview, Athena disguises him as a beggar. 
In this disguise he will enter his home after so many years, to bear 
in silence, as Athena tells him he must (13.306—310), many sufferings 
and indignities. Müller has shown that the disguised Odysseus’ 
experiences after he has entered into his house constitute a twofold 
manifestation of the suitors’ "Gastrechtsfrevel": they devour his 
substance and they insult him as a guest. These experiences pro- 
gressively demonstrate both the suitors' offenses against the laws of 


23 Erbse (n. 2 above) 81, 84; cf. Bona (n. 2 above) 152. 
24 See the discussion of this scene in Müller (n. 4 above) 96—102. 
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hospitality and the necessity, and the justice, of Odysseus’ role in 
accomplishing their divinely ordained punishment. Moreover, these 
experiences, and this demonstration, are in large part brought about 
directly by the goddess. Thus, she urges him to go about begging 
food from the suitors, in order to discover who is good and who is 
bad (17.360—363), an action that ends in Antinous’ throwing a stool 
at him (17.462—463). And she also provokes the incident in which 
Eurymachus, angered by Odysseus’ reply to his taunts, throws a stool 
at him (18.346—398) and that in which Ctesippus throws a cow’s hoof 
at him (20.284—302).?5 

But these incidents do not serve Athena merely to demonstrate 
the magnitude of the sin and the righteousness of its punishment. 
They also serve the more practical end of intensifying Odysseus’ 
wrath and increasing his eagerness to do battle with the suitors.? 
Thus, the first throwing incident leaves Odysseus silently kakà 
Bvooo8opgeóov (17.465). And the poet tells us in introducing the 
second and third throwing incidents that 


Mvnotijpas 6' où néynav &yrjvopas eto 'A0rjvr 
A@Byg¢  toyeo0o1 OvpoAyéoc, öp’ ëu paAAOV 
66r] &yos Kpadinv Aaepuddew "O8vofjoc. (18.346—348 = 20.284—2806) 


It is in this context, I believe, that Odyssey 158—308 is to be read. 
As in the episodes just mentioned, Athena engages in a "rhetoric of 
action," as it were, intervening directly to present a certain state of 
affairs to Odysseus' view and to affect his feelings and attitudes about 
it. As Hólscher has shown, part of her purpose in this episode is to 
present the returned Odysseus with his first view of his wife, a view 
that establishes her undiminished affection for him and that reveals 
her cleverness, a view that strengthens and confirms his affection 
and esteem for her. But the other part of her purpose concerns the 
suitors; and it seems a reasonable hypothesis that this purpose is 
similar to that in the incidents that we have just examined. As they 
showed Odysseus the suitors' violation of the rules of hospitality, so 
this one shows him the wrongs that they commit in their courtship 
of his wife, their lust and importunity and insolence. 

If it is the case that Athena wishes the episode to serve as a 


25 Müller (n. 4 above) 114—118, 133. 
26 Cf, Müller (n. 4 above) 117. 
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spur and goad to Odysseus’ vengefulness rather than to create for 
him some sort of tactical advantage, then the unusual and obscure 
phrase netdoete pdhiota / 8vpóv pvnotjpov, referring explicitly to 
Athena's intentions regarding the suitors, must not mean that Penelope 
will make their hearts swell with joyful hope, as Erbse would have it 
in his paraphrase cited above. Nor can Büchner be right in following 
the suggestions of Hesychius and Eustathius and take the passage to 
mean that Penelope will “die Freier aufheitern (&ayeiv), ihr Gemüt 
froh und leicht machen (xovdítew)."?" On these interpretations, 
moreover, and on Hólscher's as well, the effect that Athena wishes 
Penelope to produce upon the suitors would be produced primarily 
by her words, by her talk of remarrying and by her reproach of the 
suitors for improper courtship, rather than by her beauty. But it is 
the effect of her physical attractiveness on the suitors that is the 
explicit focus of Athena's concern: beautifying Penelope, she "gave 
her divine gifts, that the Achaeans might gaze at her with wonder" 
(18.191). 

Unless the phrase can mean something like ‘expose the passions 
of the suitors [to the observation of Odysseus], it must mean 
something like Merry's suggested “inflame their passion" or Stand- 
ford's "spread the sails of the Suitors' passion."?? By provoking their 
passion for Penelope, Athena wishes to ensure that the character of 
their courtship will become vividly evident to Odysseus. It is, in fact, 
revealed by their lust when they behold her beauty and by the 
insolent flattery of Eurymachus—as well as, of course, by Penelope's 
own criticism of them.?? 

If my hypothesis is correct, then, Athena has initiated the action 
of this episode in order to ensure that Penelope and the suitors, and 


27 Büchner (n. 2 above) 143. 

28 W, W, Merry, ed., Homer: Odyssey, Books XIII--XXIV (Oxford 1878), ad loc.; 
W. B. Stanford, ed., The Odyssey of Homer,” vol. 2 (London 1962) 305. C£. Joseph Russo, 
ed., Omero: "Odissea," vol. 5 (Books 17—20), Scrittori Greci e Latini (Milan 1985) 204, 
where the phrase is said to mean that "Penelope dovrebbe ‘allargare’ o ‘schiudere’ 
l'animo dei Proci, nel senso metaphorico di dilatarlo con un nuovo flusso di forti 
emozioni." 

?? Büchner (n. 2 above) 143, in rejecting the explanation of neráose Qvpóv in 
the scholia as éxnArEee, évooujoee npóc £mOvpíov, asks rhetorically, "welchen Zweck 
sollte Athene, die Beschützerin des Odysseus, damit verfolgen, daß sich die Freier in 
seine Gattin noch mehr verlieben?" These scholia, I believe, had it right; and I hope 
to have answered Büchner's question. 
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their relationship, can be seen for what they are by Odysseus; she 
has done so in order that Odysseus will esteem his wife, and hate 
the suitors, all the more. 

Clearly, however, the poet in expanding upon his introductory 
adumbration of the twofold plan of Athena did not give its two parts 
equal emphasis and scope in the episode. It was that part concerned 
with Odysseus’ perception of Penelope that evidently came to have 
the greatest interest to him; and it is to his portrait of Penelope the 
good, the clever, and the faithful that he has devoted the most space 
and the most care. This part of the plan is fulfilled in the way that 
we have seen. That part concerned with Odysseus’ attitude toward 
the suitors, on the other hand, apparently came to occupy a secondary 
position in the poet’s mind. The lustful, brutal menace of the suitors 
is brought into the scene as an undercurrent, the suitors themselves 
as supporting actors rather than as a dramatic counterpart of 
Penelope. Hence, the poet perhaps did not find it necessary explicitly 
to show the fulfillment of this part of the plan by describing Odysseus’ 
reaction to what he sees of the suitors. Or perhaps he felt it necessary 
not to: to have done so might have detracted from, or at least have 
distracted the audience from, the brilliant portrait presented of 
Penelope and of Odysseus’ reaction to her. 

Nevertheless, the movement of the poem requires some indi- 
cation that this part of the plan, too, has been fulfilled, some 
suggestion of the wrath and vengefulness of Odysseus. It was to 
satisfy this requirement, I believe, that the poet has Odysseus feel 
joy because Penelope’s vóoc . . . dAAa pevoiva. 

On this point, too, Hólscher's interpretation is not convincing. 
The formula vóoc 8é oi &Ààa pevoiva seems to refer to a stronger type 
of mental activity than he admits. When Antinous and when Athena 
say in 2.91—92 and in 13.380—381, respectively, that Penelope 


n&vtas pév Ane: kai óníoyevot àvópi &káoto, 
&yyeAMac mpoisiog, vóoc Sé of GAAa pevowGe 


there seems to be a contrast not merely between the overt behavior 
of Penelope toward the suitors and her internal thoughts or wishes, 
but between her overt behavior and her internal striving or intentions. 
This is especially clear in the first instance, where Antinous’ remark 
is followed by his account of Penelope’s trick of the shroud of Laertes. 
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The same contrast seems also to be present here.?? On this point the 
"deceptive Penelope" group of critics appears to be correct: the 
formula indicates duplicity on the part of Penelope. 

The formula vóoç 8é of GAAa pevoiva offered the poet a quite 
happy means of satisfying the expectation that his narrative arouses. 
Odysseus' wrath is implied by the joy he feels at "knowing" that 
Penelope's intentions are quite different from what they seem, and 
that she is secretly working against the suitors; somewhat similarly, 
his pent-up rage finds both expression and release not in dark 
musings but in the joyful recognition of signs that things are not 
really "going the suitors' way" in 18.117, where his joy is occasioned 
by the good omen of the irony of the suitors’ wishing that the gods 
may grant him whatever he desires, and in 20.104, 120—121, where 
it is occasioned by the omens sent by Zeus in response to his prayer. 

Fenik has documented the "well-known characteristic of Ho- 
meric poetry that the ready-made phrase or line is frequently pressed 
into service even in circumstances where its precise meaning becomes 
stretched and unclear,"?! and this must be another instance of it. 
The formula that has elsewhere been used, appropriately and 
accurately, to describe Penelope's habitual and characteristic attitude 
and behavior toward the suitors is here employed in a situation 
where such behavior has not in fact obtained. Its use therefore 
introduces an element of incoherence onto the level of the plot. 
However, although the inconsistency is disturbing in a close reading 
of the poem, it probably was not to its original, listening, audence. 

On the thematic level, on the other hand, the use of the formula 
furthers coherence. In the first place, it permits the poet to round 
off the theme of Odysseus' wrath that was introduced at the beginning 
of the episode and at the same time to subordinate that theme to the 
one that had become more important, the theme of Odysseus’ 
deepening esteem for Penelope. But it does more than that. It helps 
the poet to suggest, in a very poignant way, both the isolation of 
Odysseus and Penelope and their unity— Odysseus and Penelope 
against the world, as it were. Like Penelope throughout most of the 
poem, Odysseus now finds himself in a weak and socially inferior 
position, and must play a passive, waiting role while having his 
thoughts fixed upon the events that he desires to bring about. The 


30 Cf, Joseph Russo (n. 28 above) 213. 
31 Fenik (n. 6 above) 124. 
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mental state that he ascribes to Penelope is similar to his own, 
described a little further on, when he stands looking at everyone in 
the hall, GAAa 8é of kp / Sppoiwe dpeoiv flow, à p’ obk &véAeota yévovto 
(18.344b—345).?? By having Odysseus feel joy at “knowing” that 
Penelope is thinking thoughts similar to his own, the poet links 
husband and wife in the theme of silent intrigue that runs throughout 
the last half of the poem and looks forward to their reunion when 
the intrigue is at its end. 


CALVIN S. BYRE 
ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


?? This similarity is noted by Russo (n. 28 above) 213, who however uses it to 
support his argument that Penelope has been deceiving the suitors and that Odysseus 
has been able to divine her real intentions. 
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In a note în Heph. 3.1 ( = Hipponax Testim. 21 Dg), Choero- 
boscus relates several etymologies of the term “iambos.” The first is 
the familiar derivation from the mythical Iambe, the servant of King 
Celeus of Eleusis, who cheered up the grieving Demeter by mocking 
her. This story, well known to us from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
(198—211), functioned as an aition of the ritual jesting and abuse 
practiced at the various festivals of Demeter, and, by extension, of 
the poetic genre known as the iambos.! Choeroboscus’ second ety- 
mology, which claims Hipponax as the edpetrjs of the iambos, is much 
more obscure, and raises many questions: 


Ñ Gnd 'Ióápfnc uvóc éxépoc, ypaóc, fj 'InnóvatE 6 iapBonroióc napà 0áAacoav 
Epia nAvvobop cauvtuyóv ijkovos tis okápns epapdpevos, èp’ Hs EnAvvev 1) 
ypas, “avOpen’, aned@e, xijv okádnv avatpéneis.” Kai ovÀAofóv tò prjOv 
ottws mvépace 16 pétpov. GAAot 68 nepi toô yoXópov trjv totopiav vaóuyv 
&vadépovot, ypádovrec 16 1élog 106 ottyou “tiv okádrv àvatpéyeg.”? 


Although editors usually include this passage in their collections of 
testimonia about Hipponax, they apparently regard it as fictional, 
and therefore irrelevant to the Hipponactean corpus. It does not 
occur before Choeroboscus, though he makes it clear that the story 
is not original with him (GAAo. ... tiv totopiav xaótrv dvadépovm, 
1.18).5 We ought, of course, to be suspicious of ancient testimonia 


! Choeroboscus says that lambe spontaneously used the meter that became 
known as the iambos (xà pvOpó tobtov tod nobéc abtopétoc xproopévr). This detail is not 
mentioned in the Homeric hymn (and it would obviously be impossible for the hymn 
to record verbatim anything in the iambic meter). Choeroboscus either made up this 
part of the story on his own, or preserves another tradition that has Jambe use the 
iambic meter. On lambe of the Homeric hymn as an aitiological figure of the iambos, 
cf. N. Richardson, The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Oxford 1974) 213-17. 

? The third etymology offered is from the verb tapBt%ew (cf. Aristotle Po. 
1448b32). 

3 The few later versions probably derive from Choeroboscus. The story is 
referred to three times in the scholia to Hephaistion. The fullest version is that quoted 
above and ascribed to Choeroboscus (testim. 21 Dg); cf. also 21a Dg (Choeroboscus in 
Heph. 5.4 p. 229.10—15 Consbruch) and 21b Dg (Schol. [B] Heph. 20.4 pp. 299.17— 
300.3 Consbruch). For other references to the story see Testim. 21c-d Degani. The 
14th C. cod. Palat. 356 offers a slightly different version, on which see n. 10 below. 
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that claim to offer biographical information about poets. It is well 
known that ancient commentators, in their zeal to create a coherent 
image of a poet, often freely extrapolated information from poetic 
texts, whether by taking poetic narratives at face value or by creating 
whole fictions out of isolated verses.* In the case of the Choeroboscus 
passage, since we know that by Hipponax’ time the iambos was 
already a named genre (cf. Archilochus frag. 215W), it is absurd 
even to consider that the aition accurately describes the invention of 
the term “iambos.” On the other hand, it is perfectly plausible that 
Hipponax claimed somewhere in his poetry to have encountered an 
Iambe, whom he then represented as the eponymous inspiration of 
his chosen genre. I believe, in fact, that both the way in which the 
scholium is related, and what we know of Hipponax’ poetry makes 
this a distinct possibility. I shall argue, therefore, that Choeroboscus 
may preserve the vestige of an actual Hipponactean narrative in 
which the poet encountered the mythical Iambe in a scene of poetic 
initiation, 

Choeroboscus is usually considered a reliable source for Hip- 
ponax.? The verse that he quotes, however, has not found its way 
into the editions of Hipponax, presumably because it is not directly 
attributed to the poet, and because it seems to have been composed 
expressly for its relevance to the aition of the term "iambos." But in 
fact the great amount of detail in the aition, and its unexplained 
relevance for the naming of the "iambos," makes it unlikely that a 
commentator, eager to derive the term "iambos" at all costs from the 
noted iambographer Hipponax, simply made up both the verse and 
the elaborate scenario ascribed to it. We are left wondering, for 
example, why Hipponax is made to meet an old woman? Why is she 
washing wool by the sea? What motivated Hipponax to approach the 
woman and to touch her basin? What, moreover, was the poet doing 
by the sea in the first place? Such questions underscore emphatically 
that still more detail is missing from the account, which we might 
more reasonably expect to have originated in a complete poetic 
narrative rather than in the scholiastic tradition. 


* On the Archilochean vita-tradition, for example, cf. M. Lefkowitz, The Lives 
of the Greek Poets (Baltimore 1982) 27—31. On the many absurdities in the vita-tradition 
of Hipponax, cf. E. Degani Studi su Ipponatte (Bari 1984) 20—24. 

5 Six fragments in Degani's edition (5,8,18,34,45,46) derive solely from Choero- 
boscus, while another seven (3,73.3,78,105,120,199e,189), drawn from other authors, 
are corroborated by this scholiast. 
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Furthermore, what does Iambe’s alleged response have to do 
with the term "iambos"? The scholiast says that when Hipponax 
heard Iambe's trimeter line évOpon’, &neA0e, tv oxen avatpéneic, he 
named the meter after her. Neither Choeroboscus’ account nor the 
verse itself offer any means of deciding why Hipponax would have 
immortalized Iambe by attaching her name to the meter she uses. 
Perhaps we are supposed to imagine that Hipponax simply noticed 
that Iambe spoke in a meter that he too used, and decided to name 
it after her for no other reason. But this would leave the story with 
no real point: the commentator would have no reason to quote the - 
line verbatim, and we would be left with a rather obscure aition, 
since the very act of quoting her leads us to assume that there is 
some connection between the incident, her retort, and the naming 
of the meter. While the verse could easily have been part of an 
iambographic psogos, it exhibits, as it stands, none of the direct 
personal abuse, obscenity, or vehemence that we (and ancient critics) 
associate with the genre. But since, in the hands of Hipponax, the 
iambos was a vehicle of vituperation and satire, there can be little 
doubt that Iambe’s verse was supposed to illustrate the “iambic” 
abusiveness of Hipponax' poetry. Iambe's quoted verse could easily 
have been one line of an extended invective against Hipponax, and 
a few more lines would have made this clear. In such a case, we 
might imagine that the original author of the scholium had a whole 
passage in mind when recounting the story of Iambe and Hipponax, 
but cited only the one line, supposing that his audience would have 
recourse to a more complete text or would know the poem already. 


ê Her phrase ... uv okó$rv avarpémers, if we imagine it as part of a larger 
passage in Hipponax, may contain an intentional double entendre that is essentially lost 
to us along with the context. Xxó$r for example, meant a small boat as well as a basin, 
and lambe may be punning on the two meanings (as in Aristophanes Eg. 1315). 
'Avatpéno occurs as part of a common expression of “overturning a ship"; cf. Aeschines 
Cites. 158.6 (with nàoiov), Plato Lg. 641a (nÀoia); 906e (vaóc), D. Phil. 3.69.4 (oxádoc); 
Ar. V. 671, xijv nów ópóv ávaxpéyo, might suggest that Iambe plays on a "ship of state" 
metaphor. The oká$rj also became a religious icon from its use in the Panathenaic 
ritual wherein Athenian metics known as oxadnépo carried offerings to Athena in 
axéádo (cf. Pfister, RE 8 A.2, cols. 443—45 s.v. “skaphephoroi”). No explicit connection 
with any of these associations, of course, is made in Iambe’s verse, but the verse does 
have an enigmatic, almost oracular ring to it, that invites an explanation beyond the 
purely literal. 
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This would at any rate account for the insufficiency of the verse by 
itself as an explanation of the term “iambos.” 

What, then, of the identity of Iambe herself? Could a Hippon- 
actean Iambe really have been different from the Eleusinian one, as 
Choeroboscus claims (ij ànó "Táufic «voc étépac, ypaóc)? Insofar as the 
story of Iambe's abuse of Demeter functioned in antiquity as an 
aition of the poetic iambos (as Choeroboscus himself notes), and 
insofar as it is Iambe's abusiveness that seems to have inspired the 
Hipponax of the Choeroboscus passage to name his poetry after her, 
it is unlikely that anyone reading this passage would have considered 
the Iambe referred to there to be any other than the Eleusinian one. 
At frag. 48 Dg, moreover, Hipponax seems to show an awareness 
of Eleusinian ritual (where he mentions the xoxeóv—a well known 
Eleusinian sacrament),’ which makes it even easier to imagine in 
Hipponax a narrative concerning the Eleusinian Iambe.? Even if he 
mentioned an Iambe without specifying that she was the figure of 
Eleusinian cult, he would doubtless have expected his audience to 
make such a connection.? If Hipponax did not make such a connection 
explicit, this alone could account for the fact that the scholium 
considers the Hipponactean Iambe to be different from the Iambe 
of myth.!? 


` 


7 As suggested by A. P. Burnett, Three Archaic Poets (Cambridge, Mass. 1983) 99. 

8 As I have argued in “Hipponax 48 Dg. and the Eleusinian Kykeon" (AJP 108 
[1987] 416-27), frag. 48 also seems to show that Hipponax was aware of the aitiological 
association between the poetic iambos and the Eleusinian Iambe. 

? Note that Choeroboscus specifies that Hipponax’ Iambe was a ypatc. The 
Eleusinian Iambe was explicitly made an old woman at Philicus Hymn to Demeter ( — 
Supplementum Hellenisticum frag. 680) v. 54, and pseudo-Apoll. Bibl. 1.5.1. C. Previtali, 
in “Filico di Corcira e Callimaco," (SFIC 41 [1969] 13—18) argues that Philicus' portrait 
of Iambe is influenced by Callimachus' Hecale, also an old woman. On several points 
his argument is persuasive, though it does not seem necessary to regard Iambe's old 
age as a Hellenistic innovation. 

?? It is also possible that our hypothetical passage came down in the scholiastic 
tradition in an incomplete form, perhaps excerpted only for the purpose of the aition. 
However Hipponax would have depicted his Iambe, it is unlikely that he would have 
intended his narrative to be taken literally. As we noted above, Hipponax certainly 
did not invent the term tapfoc, and it is absurd to think that he would not have known 
that the poetry he chose to write already was a distinct genre. 

A passage in the XIV C. MS, cod. Pal. 356 (fol. 163"; a fragment of Isaac 
Tzetzes’ commentary on Lycophron), offers a slightly different version of Choerobos- 
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The obscurity of the Choeroboscus scholium can best be ex- 
plained, I believe, by supposing that it represents an incomplete 
report of a poetic narrative in Hipponax that included Iambe's (chol-) 
iambic admonishment quoted by Choeroboscus. It is reasonable, in 
turn, to conjecture that Hipponax employed such a scene to describe 
bis initiation (possibly in a dream) into iambographic poetics.!! 
Perhaps it was even intended as a parody of the kind of Dichterweihe 
that we find, for example, in Hesiod Th. 22—34.!? It is true that 
Iambe is not, strictly speaking, a goddess, and in a scene of poetic 
initiation we would expect a divinity to appear to a mortal. But her 
function in a narrative involving Hipponax would be analogous to 
that of a goddess;? as a figure of myth intimately associated with 


cus' aition, which identifies the Iambe of the story as the Eleusinian one (though 
Hipponax is not named) and also states that the verse quoted is intended as mockery: 
"Iápfinc vós, ijuc xatà vóynv £v 'Elevolvt npdty tò toô 25 abropátov ééepe tov 6vo000vta 
nÀóvoucav avuly xoxapoxroapévr) oürog etrroóga- à. a. x. o. ávatpénes: [interpunxi] pot piv 
åkataðúpos datvp. Épyov Sé pópov éxtedeic oxádrv tpénev. Unfortunately, we cannot say 
whether this passage is a clumsy conflation of the details found in Choeroboscus, or 
whether it represents a more accurate report of an actual passage in Hipponax. I 
would like to think that the participle xatapwxnocpévy (‘mocking’) and the gloss &poi 
... tpénov indicate that the commentator is explaining a passage of Hipponax that he 
has in front of him, but I realize that these details could merely be an attempt to 
explain an unclear account such as we find in Choeroboscus. At any rate, the clarity 
of this passage shows just how incomplete and unsatisfying the Choeroboscus passage 
is as an aition. 

1 Choeroboscus mentions that some people regarded the story of Hipponax 
and Iambe as an aition for the choliambic meter. This version seems unlikely in view 
of the fact that there is no explicit motivation in the anecdote for calling the verse 
choliambic. It is hardly obvious that anyone hearing for the first time a choliambic 
verse-end would immediately think of the metaphor of lameness, and there seems to 
be nothing about the Iambe of the story to suggest it to Hipponax. I am inclined to 
think that the alternative choliambic verse arose from the ancient critical commonplace 
that Hipponax was the inventor of the choliamb (cf., e.g., Hipponax Testim. 24—27 
Degani). 

12 On this and other passages of poetic initiation, cf. M. L. West, Theogony 
(Oxford 1966) 159—61. The encounter between Archilochus and the Muses on his 
way to the market, related by the Mnesiepes inscription (Testim. 4 Tarditi), would 
provide an intriguing example of a humorous initiation scene in archaic poetry, 
though it remains uncertain whether the story actually occurred in Archilochus' poetry. 

18 Likewise, the encounter between Simichidas and the goatherd Lycidas in 
Theocritus VII is generally felt to be a parodistic scene of poetic initiation, where 
Lycidas, though a mortal in the poem, functions as the initiating divinity. Cf. G. Luck, 
"Zur Deutung von Theokrits Thalysien,” MH 23 (1966) 186—89; G. Giangrande, 
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Demeter, she would remove the poem to a world of fantasy, and as 
such could easily be invested with powers of inspiration.’* The 
tongue lashing that Iambe gives Hipponax may therefore be seen as 
analogous to the derisive address to a mortal often associated with 
divine encounters.'? It would be typical of Hipponax to offer a banal, 
domestic inversion of an “epic” scene. Elsewhere, he seems to 
incorporate other characters of myth into narratives involving himself 
or his targets,’© and it would not be aberrant for him to depict 
himself interacting with the mythical Iambe. I would, therefore, 
include the verse attributed to her among the fragments of Hipponax. 
While it would certainly belong in a section of Dubia, at least there 
it would receive the consideration it deserves. 


RarpeH M. ROSEN 
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“Théocrite, Simichidas, et les Thalysies" AC 37 (1968) 491—588; F. Williams, “A 
Theophany in Theocritus," CQ n.s. 21 (1971) 137—45; further bibliography in T. 
Choitz and J. Latacz, "Zum Gegenwartigen Stand der “Thalysien’-Deutung,” WürzJahr. 
(Neue Folge) 7 (1981) 85—95. 

14 In Philicus’ Hymn to Demeter (cf. n. 9 above) v.56—62, Iambe is made to speak 
playfully to the Nymphs and Graces (yeAoioc Aóyoc, 55), and to advise authoritatively 
on what to do about the grieving Demeter ( . . .pij BaAAete yópvov alyév, || ob xó6e newóvua 
Ged: [.— ]..xov, GAN’ GpBpoola yaotpdc Épetopa Aents. .. ). This may reflect a tradition in 
which Iambe had a much more developed role than that found in the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter. Hipponax too may have had recourse to such a tradition. 

15 Cf. the Muses’ address to Hesiod, Th. 26—28 (with West's note to Hesiod ad 
loc. for other examples of derogatory addresses). The aquatic locus of Hipponax’ 
encounter with Iambe may also be significant. On encounters with divinities at places 
with water, cf. Richardson (n. 1 above) 189-80. Such encounters usually occur at 
springs or wells, but cf. Odysseus' meeting with Nausicaa at the sea shore in Odyssey 
6, where, as Richardson notes (p. 180), he greets her as a goddess. Hipponax often 
parodies Homer, as, for example, in frags. 126, 48, and 77 Dg (see following note), 
and his encounter with Iambe washing her wool by the sea might very well have been 
modeled on the Nausicaa episode (she too, of course, was doing wash by the sea). As 
P. Bing has suggested to me, the fact that the meeting between Iambe and Hipponax 
occurs at the sea shore may even reflect the tradition that Iambe was from the Attic 
seaside deme Halimos (cf. Philicus Hymn to Demeter 54, and pseudo-Apollod. Bibl. 
1.5.1). Pseudo-Apollod. connects Iambe's mockery of Demeter specifically with the 
ritual jesting of the Thesmophoria, which may refer to the Thesmophoria at Halimus 
(a preliminary to the Athenian festival, cf. Richardson [n. | above] 214). 

ie E.g., frag. 79.9: L‘Eppijs & £c "InndvDaxtos axodovOjeas (on which see M. L. 
West, Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus (Berlin/New York 1974) 144. If the supplement 
is correct at frag. 77.4, Bov[noAoc, we may have a narrative that includes Bupalus in 
an Odyssean scene. Cf. E. Lobel, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 18 (1941) 67f. 


RECEIVING THE x@poc: THE CONTEXT AND 
PERFORMANCE OF EPINICIAN 


I 


A fragment of Eubulus (94K = 93KA) remarks that sensible 
people go home from a symposium when the third mixing bowl has 
been emptied; those who stay on drain bowls for insult and shouting 
before reaching the sixth, which is for xópoc. The xópoc is a well 
attested feature of Greek conviviality.! When suitably inebriated the 
revellers at a party would set out, wearing their garlands, singing 
songs to the accompaniment of addof, and lighting their way with 
torches; and they would make their way to the house of some friend, 
there to seek admission. In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
Kôpor acquired a reputation for disorderly and even violent behav- 
iour. The next two bowls in Eubulus are for black eyes and sum- 
monses—and that leaves two bowls still to be emptied.” 

The arrival of such an unruly mob at one's door might well 
prove troublesome, and would not necessaril be welcome. The 
question whether the xópoc would be given a cordial reception was 
accordingly crucial; and for this 6¢yeo8o1 becomes almost a technical 
term in komastic literature. In Plato's Symposium, for example, we 
twice see the arrival of a xpos from the point of view of its recipients. 
Agathon’s self-consciously (176a—e) well behaved party is threatened 
by disruption when a rowdy x@pos hammers at his door, and Agathon 
is at first inclined to have them turned away (212cd). In fact it is 
Alcibiades who has come to pay his respects to the victorious poet, 
and there is no question of turning him away (213a); but his admission 
does put an end to the party's restraint (213e—4a). Later a second 


! Copious references in W. H. Headlam, Herodas (Cambridge 1922) 82—4; see 
further F. Jacobs, Philostratorum Imagines (Leipzig 1825) 202-13, H. Lamers, RE 11.2, 
1286—1304. 

? Philocleon's riotous return home in the latter part of Wasps is not, strictly 
speaking, a xpos, but it does reflect the kind of misbehaviour associated with one. 
Cf. Pratinas PMG 708 = TGF 4 F 3.8, E. Cyc. 534 (on the komastic element in this 
play see L. E. Rossi, Maia 23[1971]10—38), Aeschines 1.65, [D.]47.19, Aristotle frag. 
510 (= Athenaeus 348c), Herodas 2.34—7 (with Headlam ad loc., n. 1 above). 
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xópoc, finding the outer door open, simply bursts in, and its arrival 
reduces the party to chaos (223b). Alcibiades, by contrast, though 
drunk and disorderly (212d4), scrupulously observes komastic eti- 
quette. He stops in the doorway and asks whether Agathon will 
receive him (peObovta &vópa. . .6é&eo0e cvprióujv 212e3—4); if not —and 
Agathon has already said that he would not admit just anyone—he 
and his companions will go away. 

Alcibiades’ request was spoken; but his xópoc did have in train 
the usual advAntpic (212c8,d6) and is likely to have been singing 
appropriate songs en route. So it is not surprising to find that the 
request for admission could itself be cast in the form of a song. A 
xópoc in Theognis expresses its confidence that the friends being 
visited will receive them gladly, even if sound asleep (1045—6)*: 


voi pà Af, ef uc tévSe kal &ykekalvppévog ebSer 
Ypgéxepov xópov Sé€etar dpnadéwe. 


One might suspect irony here—may not the expressed confidence 
in fact conceal a malicious delight in disturbing those at rest? Compare 
another couplet (1041-2): 


Sebpo obv adAntipi—noapa kÀaíovu yed@vtes 
rívopev, xeívou krj6sot tepmdépevot. 


The komastic connection, though not made explicit, provides a 
plausible context. Von Groningen complains "on comprend difficile- 
ment cette dureté," contrasting other passages in Theognis which 
take a more humane attitude to suffering (655f., 1133f., 1217f.); but 
a mob of inebriated revellers might well find such a prank amusing. 
Plutarch refers to drunken &uíkopoi bursting into a house in mourning 
(Mor. 128d); and one might think also of the servant's misapprehen- 
sion in Euripides’ Alcestis.* 


3 On the symposium and xéypos as the context for the performance of early 
elegy see most recently E. L. Bowie, JHS 106(1986)13—85. Von Groningen ad loc. 
supposes that this xópoc is relying on a "sacred obligation" of hospitality—hardly to 
the point. 

4 Admetus, in mourning, bars kôpor and other forms of merriment from his 
palace (343—7); the servant is offended by Heracles’ convival behaviour—-vóv 8é 
npóáooopev ovy ola Kdpov Kal yéAotoc GEta (804—5, cf. 815, 831). There is a neat inversion 
of the topos of the inopportune xópoc in Plu. Mor. 148b: the Egyptians have a skeleton 
at symposia as a memento mori—a salutary lesson, but &yapic xoi &epoc énikwpos fjkov. 
The relevance of this topos will become clearer in the final part of the paper. 
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Returning to sung requests for admission, a fragment of Alcaeus 
(374 L-P) asks for a favourable reception in iambic tetrameters: 


SéEar pe Kopcodovta, 5éGa1, Moocopaí oe, Aicoopan. 


It is often assumed that Alcaeus’ request is part of an amatory 
serenade; in view of the preceding examples that can hardly be taken 
for granted. But the house at which a xópoc requests admission 
might well be that of a lover. In Theocritus Simaetha quotes what 
the unfaithful Delphis had told her (2.118—-124): ~ 


fjv8ov yáp xev £yó, vai tov yAuxóv f|vOov "Epora, 
1j tpttos rj& vévaproc ðv ido adtixa vox1óc . . . 
xaí x’ et pév p £6éyeo0e, táð’ fj dla... 


But if not? Delphis would not have observed the etiquette of the 
request for reception so carefully as Alcibiades in Plato; to exaggerate 
his passion he says that he would not have put up with being turned 
away, but would have broken or burnt the door down (2.127—8; for 
such behaviour compare, e.g., Athenaeus 585a). The rich poetic 
tradition in which a lover seeks admission to or laments exclusion 
from his girlfriend's house is a development of this aspect of komastic 
behaviour.” 


H 


It is not only the revelry after a symposium that could be 
described as a xópoc—any mobile celebration will do. We hear also 
of religious kôpor (E. Hipp. 55—6, Ar. Th. 104, 988, Ra. 218, D.S. 
3.5.1), of wedding kôpor (E. Alc. 915—21), and of epinician kôpor. It 
is this last kind that I wish to consider more carefully. 

The association of epinician poetry with the xópog can be 


5 For the "paraclausithyron" as the song sung by a xógos on its arrival see F. O. 
Copley, TAPA 73(1942)96—107, Exclusus Amator (APA Monographs 12, 1956) 1—27. 
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illustrated in several ways.9 First, the celebration of victory itself is 
frequently described in terms of a x®poc—for example, at J. 8.4 the 
K@pos is vixac Gnowa; at P. 4.2 we find the victor xopátov, at O. 9.4 
xopátv obv éuaípots. Many other passages could be cited.” Callima- 
chus' epinician elegy on the victory of Sosibius likewise refers to the 
K@pos celebrating a victory (frag. 384.38).? Callimachus’ xópoc and 
that of O. 9.4 both sing a victory song—the Archilochean ujveAa 
xaÀMvwe (frag. 324 W); and there are various other references to 
komastic singing in Pindar: at J. 7.20 Pindar exclaims kópať énevtev 
&Svpedet obv byv@; compare P. 8.70 xópo. . .óSvpeAei, N. 3.4—5 pedi 
yoapóov...xópgov. And the victory song which the xópoc sings is 
specifically called an éyxdpiov péAog—not, of course, in the later 
rhetorical sense of encomium,® but in the sense of a xópoc-song; thus 
O. 2.47, P. 10.58, N. 1.7 (cf. O. 10.77, 13.29; &mxógitoc Üpvoc at N. 
8.50, cf. P. 10.6, N. 6.32; note also O. 3.5—6 d$ovàv. . .&yAaókopov). 
Other sources use the same terminology. At Clouds 1204ff. Strepsiades 
envisages the singing of an é¢yx@pov to congratulate him on his 
victory (vixàc, 1211); the snatch of song that he suggests begins with 
a makarismos (paxap  Xtpeypiadec), with which one could compare, 
for example, P. 5.20, Timotheus PMG 802.1.'° A fragment of 
Aristophanes’ Tagenistae (491K = 505KA) proposes the singing of 
an éykópiov, ‘to master’, presumably to celebrate some success, and 
Plato also refers to singing éyx®pa in celebration of a victory (Ly. 


$ This is emphasised by J. K. & F. S. Newman, Pindar’s Art (Berlin 1984). They 
value too highly J. W. Kuithan, Versuch eines Beweisses, dass wir in Pindars Siegeshymnen 
Urkomédien übrig haben (Leipzig 1808); Kuithan saw and stressed the connection of 
Pindar's epinicians with symposium and xópoc, but he misunderstood the latter as the 
drinking session after the meal (p. 47), and with the notion of "Urkomódie" his study 
takes off into pure fantasy. But he does have a number of useful references and 
observations. 

? O. 6.18, P. 3.73, 5.100, 8.70, 9.89, N. 2.24, 3.4—5, 9.1, 10.35, 11.28, I. 2.31, 
3.8, 4.72, 6.58; cf. Simonides PMG 519 frag. 1.2; B. 9.103, 11.12, 12.37, 13.74. 

8 Cf. also antxwpos in v.49. Pfeiffer interprets this as equivalent to én(6poc, cum 
in vico adessem; a feeble sense, for how else could Callimachus have seen the dedication? 
In an epinician context there can be no doubt that the reference is to the victor, and 
means tnixwpdtev; Sosibius made the dedication as part of his victory celebration. 

? See A. E. Harvey, CQ 5(1955)157—175, esp. 163—4; R. L. Fowler, The Nature 
of Early Greek Lyric (Phoenix Supplement 21, 1987) 92—3, 100—1. 

1? See further C. W. Macleod, Collected Papers (Oxford 1983) 49—51; Rossi (n.2 
above) 19—21. 
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205de).!! Finally, we may observe that the poet in epinician refers 
on several occasions to ‘this k@poc’ (O. 4.9, 8.10, 14.16, P. 5.22); we 
shall return to these passages in due course. 

Does the connection between epinician and xópoc throw any 
light on the context and manner of performance of Pindar's epinician 
poetry? It has generally been assumed since Hellenistic times that 
the epinicians were performed chorally—that is, that they were sung 
in unison by a xopóc which simultaneously performed a dance that 
had been taught by the poet or his representative. But there are 
problems with this view.!? 

First, did the epinician xópoc dance? In Callimachus the kópoc 
is a xopdc (frag. 384.38), and the Pindaric scholia habitually take this 
equation for granted; for example, on P. 8.70 (II 215.23 Drachmann), 
where xópgo pév áOvpeAei Aika napéotaxe is explained by xà pév yopó 
fjpóv Sucoobvn napéoujke.!? But we must be cautious here. There 
was no continuous tradition of epinician performance linking the 
Hellenistic scholars to the fifth century; and this Hellenistic usage 
differs strikingly from that of Pindar and Bacchylides, who never use 
xopés of the epinician kópog and its performance.!* This silence 
seems significant, since these two poets do use yopós of other lyric 
genres (Pi. Parth.Yl [frag.94b] 39 ijiv0ev ès xopóv; B. 17.130, a di- 


!! But the rhetorical use (= énawos) is striking at Smp.177be, and is frequent 
elsewhere in Plato; see Harvey (n.9 above) 168. 

12 J. Herington, Poetry into Drama (Berkeley 1985) 27—31, 181—3, gathers evi- 
dence for the performance of epinician lyric, and rightly observes that "the evidence 
is extraordinarily scanty—far more scanty than is perhaps generally realised" (p. 27); 
but I fear that the conclusions which he draws from this scanty evidence may be too 
conservative. 

13 The alternative paraphrase offered, &aíec xopdé%eta, is more precise. For 
the Hellenistic view note also Ulpian ap. Athenaeus 362e, Lucian de salt.11 = PMG 
864. The assimilation of xópoc to xopóc can be found in more recent scholarship; for 
example, W. Mullen, Choreia: Pindar and the Dance (Princeton 1982) 24: "As for the 
dance element itself, the word Pindar uses most often to draw attention to it is kómos"; 
and he persistently mistranslates xopázew as ‘dance the kómos'. Yet on the very same 
page he distinguishes between “the formal song and dance of the ode” and the “real 
kómos to come" (cf. p. 27, “the formal ode. . .will be followed by the real kómos in which 
choreography will yield gracefully to tipsiness")—prompting one to wonder why 
Pindar should have used xópos to draw attention to the dance, if the dance was not 
really komastic. For further discussion of Mullen's book, see A. Burnett's review, CP 
79(1984)154—60. 

14 Cf. Herington (n. 12) 30. Herington also stresses that Hellenistic scholars 
had no access to reliable evidence for the performance of archaic lyric (p. 231, n.68). 
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thyramb). Moreover, although they frequently refer in epinician 
poems to the circumstances of performance, the reference is typically 
to song and its musical accompaniment. The failure to mention 
dance at O. 3.8—9 (þópmyyá te nouiAóyapov xoi Bodv abijdv £néov te 
Géow. . .ovppietEo) is especially noteworthy.!? 

Two Pindaric passages might be adduced in favour of dance. 
One is the famous invocation of the lyre at the beginning of P. 1, 
where leading the yopós is clearly among the functions of the lyre. 
But this passage is a generalisation about the lyre (indeed, about the 
divine lyre of Apollo and the Muses), and there is no good reason 
to assume that the reference to the yopóc is meant to apply specifically 
to epinician performances. More interesting is the beginning of J. 1. 
Reflecting on the conflict between his obligation to compose a paean 
for the Ceans and an epinician for the Isthmian victory of Herodotus 
of Thebes Pindar concludes that he can fulfil both commissions, 
xopeóov both Apollo and the Isthmus. This is clear evidence for 
dance in an epinician context, but it does not give unambiguous 
support to choral performance in the conventional sense; yopeóew 
has a wide range of applications, and can be applied to spontaneous 
and informal as well as to rehearsed choral dance (Ar. Pax 325, Pl. 
288, 761). Admittedly, there is nothing in J. 1 to suggest informality; 
the parallel with the paean in fact must count against it. But if we 
broaden our horizons, this suggestion may seem less arbitrary. 

There is a tendency in other early literature to associate xópog 
and yopós; this is natural, since both are festive activities, and the 
association does not amount to identification—indeed, there are 
passages which imply a distinction: in hHerm. 480—1, feast, yopóc and 
xGpoc are clearly different contexts for using the newly invented lyre 
(cf. E. Ph. 784—91, frag. 453N). This distinction is apparent also in 
[Hes.] Shield 280—2; note here that the young komasts are amusing 
themselves in dance (ópyn0póà) and song, and this is, surely, to be 
conceived as informal dance and song. A passage of Euripides' Electra 
(864—5) is more directly relevant: the chorus tells Electra to sing a 
xoAMvikov $6áv in accompaniment to their yopóc;!? such a victory 
song is (as we have seen) an £ykóyiov pédoc; and although the dance 
in reality is the rehearsed and formal of a tragic yopóc, within the 


15 Some take neditw in v.5 as a reference to dance; this is far from certain, and 
I find 'rhythm' (cf. nots) more likely. 
16 Or ‘in addition to’ (gndéeiSe: see Denniston ad loc.; but Diggle reads ónácibe). 
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fiction of the play it is an impromptu celebration of the news of 
Aegisthus’ death—a success which they describe as superior to an 
Olympic victory. There is, therefore, some evidence for informal 
komastic dancing; and there is even evidence for komastic dance 
performed by soloists. In X. Smp. 2.1 the Syracusan, coming énixwpos, 
brings an ópyrorpíc as well as an avAntpic, and in Anacreontea 43.3— 
7 (a charming poem) a dancing-girl is included in the personnel of 
a K@poc (the verb used for her activity is yopevew). 

We have seen that there is a tendency to distinguish x@pos from 
xopéc; unequivocal identifications of xpos and yopdc are hard to 
find in the literature of fifth and earlier centuries. Aeschylus’ famous 
xopós of Erinyes that becomes a xpos a few lines later (A. Ag. 1186— 
9) is not an exception, for there is a shift in the imagery; note the 
strong stop and progressive xoi priv in 1188. The mention of the 
xopóc suggests a new line of imagery to explore; this implies no more 
than the association we have already observed. (I shall return to this 
passage in the final part of the paper.) The best that can be done to 
connect xyopóg with éykópia pédn is the fragment of Aristophanes’ 
Tagenistae already cited; for the speaker proposes to act óonep ol 
xopot. But it is not clear how extensive the comparison with yopoí is 
meant to be; does it include the singing of an éykóptov, or is it simply 
wearing Isthmian garlands? The implications of this passage cannot 
be established with any certainty.!? 

To sum up the first part of the argument: the Hellenistic 
evidence for choral performance of epinician poetry is compromised 
both by cultural discontinuity and by the striking difference in 
linguistic usage from Pindar and Bacchylides. In the fifth century 
and earlier, evidence to support the choral assumption is sparse, and 
of doubtful interpretation. Passages such as J. 1.7 fall short of proving 
choral performance—certainly a long way short of proving that 
formal dance was an invariable or even the normal accompaniment 
for epinician. The evidence is consistent with the supposition that 
epinician x@pot would normally indulge not in rehearsed choral, but 
in impromptu and informal dancing as an accompaniment to the 
song. If one wishes nevertheless to maintain the choral assumption, 
a serious objection must be confronted; why, if formal, prepared 


17 There are two references to the dancing of religious xópo: in Aristophanes: 
Ar. Th. 101—4 (xopetoacGe), 988 (xópoic. . .prioxépoim); here too the implications are 
unclear. 
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dance was a regular and integral part of epinician performance, did 
Pindar not take more notice of it than he does? 

We must now tackle a second aspect of the problem: who sang 
the epinician song? A number of passages confirm that the epinician 
K@pos did, like any other kópoc, sing as a group: P. 5.102 èv anda 
véov, P. 10.6 émxopiav avipdv. . .óna, N. 3.4—5 pediyaptov téxtoves 
xópgov veavía, N. 10.34—5 'AOnvoíov viv dpdai xópacov, B. 11.9—14 
dpveda, B. 13.190 péAnev © véoi. But there are also passages which 
seem to imply solo performance.!? First, O. 14.13—18 (to the Graces): 
‘hear now, seeing this kàpoc, for I have come singing’. The xpos is 
seen, but what is heard is the singing, which is what ‘I’ do, not what 
‘this kópoc' does;!? this implies that the poet is singing solo, and acts 
as spokesman for the xópoc. Secondly, N. 3.3—5, 11—12 (to the Muse): 
‘come to Aegina: for the young men of the xé@poc are 
waiting. . .longing for an utterance from you'; are they longing for 
the Muse to prompt their own utterance (implying unison perform- 
ance by the xópoc), or longing for the Muse to utter (consistent with 
solo performance by the poet)? Pindar goes on to ask for 'abundance 
of song through my skill’: skill as composer or performer of songs? 
'So begin a hymn to Zeus and I will join it to the young men's voices 
and lyre-playing': joining the hymn to their voices is usually inter- 
preted as getting them to sing it, but the point could as well be that 
the young men have already been singing, and that the poet is now 
to add a solo song as his own contribution to the festive proceedings. 
There is perhaps one reason for preferring this interpretation of 


'8 Of course epinician could, like any other lyric poetry, be performed solo on 
subsequent occasions: see Ar. Clouds 1355—6 for one of Simonides’ epinicians as after- 
dinner entertainment; and it is presumably repeated performance by the proud father 
that is envisaged in N. 4.13—16 (note @apá). I suspect that it is subsequent re- 
performance by fellow-citizens that is envisaged in P. 10.55—9; this is the way in which 
Pindar expects his song to preserve and disseminate the victor's fame—a recurrent 
concern in epinician. 

1? Tf the xpos could speak of itself as ‘T’ = ‘this kôpoç' there would of course 
be no distinction, but the epinician ‘I’ is not choral; see M. R. Lefkowitz, HSCP 
67(1963)177—253. Note her conclusion on p. 236: “In the light of the evidence, it is 
difficult to explain why epinikia were usually performed by choruses, in spite of the 
subject-matter, and in spite of the fact that the poet speaks in his own person 
throughout. . Simonides, Bacchylides and Pindar all treat the epinikion as a virtually 
monodic form." More recently Lefkowitz has called the idea of choral performance 
into question: EH 31(1985)47-9, and "Who Sang Pindar's Victory Odes?," AJP 
109(1988)1—11; the present paper merely follows her lead. 
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the passage. On the assumption of unison performance, we have to 
suppose that the xpos is waiting for the song and singing the song 
and singing that they are waiting for the song that they are singing, 
all at the same time; this is unnecessarily convoluted. It is more 
straightforward to suppose that the soloist is invoking the Muses' 
inspiration for the song that he is singing because he has an expectant 
audience of young men. 

There is evidence, therefore, both for unison singing and for 
solo performance; clearly, the evidence for unison performance is 
stronger—but there is no need for a trial of strength, for the apparent 
conflict can easily be resolved. Consider O. 9.1—5: ‘at Olympia the 
Archilochus song sufficed for Epharmostus xwpéZov with his com- 
panions; but now. . .'. 'Sufficed' (ä&pxeoe) and the strong adversative 
which introduces Pindar's song (àAÀà vóv) imply a marked qualitative 
difference. The simple and familiar Archilochus song would be 
suitable for unrehearsed unison performance—compare the im- 
promptu celebration at the end of Aristophanes' Acharnians;?? but if 
an epinician of greater sophistication and metrical complexity has 
been commissioned then solo performance would be at least equally 
appropriate. There need therefore be no inconsistency between the 
evidence for singing by the xópog as a group and that for the solo 
performance of Pindar's songs; one might imagine (provisionally— 
and the conjectural nature of all that is said here should be stressed) 
a K@pos that would sing the Archilochus song or something of that 
order en route and then stop for a solo rendition of the more complex 
prepared song when it arrives. 

That the formal epinician song was performed on arrival is 
suggested by N. 1.19: gotav én’ abAe(oic Oópaic; here, too, we may see 
an indication of solo performance, with the poet acting as spokesman 
for the xpos that has reached its goal —compare Alcibiades’ role in 
Plato's Symposium. And it is surely significant that the reception motif 
which was identified as a topos of komastic literature in the first part 
of this paper occurs also in Pindar's éykóguo.?! In the passages cited 


20 Ar. Ach. 1227fF., cf. Eq. 1253-4, Av. 1764; and see Wilamowitz on E. Heracl.180. 
Note that what the xpos sings in Philostratus Im. 1.2.5 is $61) (v.1. Bor) &xoxxoc. 

?! Newman and Newman speak of a "threshold motif” ([n.G above] 58—66), 
which seems less precise, and they develop the idea rather incoherently; Kuithan saw 
the connection with the reception motif in Symposium ([n.6 above] 64). Note also E. L. 
Bundy, Studia Pindarica (Berkeley 1962) 22—8 on the “arrival motif"; but his comments 
on the “SéEa motif" (p. 74, cf. W. Schadewaldt, Der Aufbau des Pindarischen Epinikions 
[Halle 1928], 269, 274) are misleading, as I shall argue below (n. 27). 
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earlier in which the poet refers to ‘this x@poc’ he is speaking on its 
behalf and requests a favourable reception: O. 4.9 8éEor . .xóvoe 
xàyuov, O. 8.10 té6vSe xópov...0£to, P. 5.22 O£6c&oi tévde xópov. 
Without the deictic the motif appears at O. 6.98 5éEarto xópov, O. 
13.29 Sé€ar. . .&yxó piov veOpóv, N. 4.11 6£&arro (sc. óÓpvoo npokópuov). 
More complex is P. 8.18-20: öç edpevet vóo Eevdpxeiov 
#5exto. . .éovepavogévov viðv noit IIapvaooíót Awptei te kóp; compare 
B. 11.15—17 déo vw. . .Béxto BAebóápo, O. 14.16 i80ica tóvõe K@pov én’ 
edpevet tóxo, P. 8.67—8 Éxovu. . .vóg xaté nv &ppoviav BAénew. 

The reception motif is common in Pindar, and implies a 
connection between his epinicians and the arrival of the x@pog at its 
destination. If we look more closely at the addressees of the request 
for reception, it may be possible to specify more precisely the 
destination at which the x@pos has arrived, and therefore the context 
of the epinician song's performance.?? There are two main categor- 
ies.?? Most often the address is to a god, or to a temple or a location 
associated with a temple: thus O. 8.9—10, addressed to ‘Pisa’s grove’ 
(compare O. 9.3—4 Kpóviov nap’ óx0ov. . .«opátovu); O. 13.29, ad- 
dressed to Zeus (but the song is performed at Corinth rather than 
at Olympia: tov dye ne8íov èx IIícac 29); O. 14.16, addressed to the 
Graces (who had a cult at Orchomenus);?* N. 11.1—4, addressed to 
Hestia (on behalf of Aristagoras and his étoipou, i.e., the kàpoc); this 
poem is not an epinician, but celebrates Aristagoras' taking office as 
prytanis; Hestia's association with the prytaneum is well attested.?5 

O. 4.6—10 is a reception motif addressed to Zeus. This poem 
makes an interesting pair with O. 5.1—4, addressed to Camarina (the 
goddess rather than the place—the cult is attested);?9 both are for 
Psaumis, and if they are for the same victory (which is of course 


22 To attempt to reconstruct the context of any particular ode from internal 
evidence is obviously risky, since the poet had an imagination. But we can at least 
observe the kinds of context that he tended to imagine; and the conclusions drawn 
from this about the context of epinician poetry in general will be less precarious. 

?? In P. 12.1—5 and N. 4.11—13 the reception motif is addressed generally to a 
city; this throws no light on the question. 

?4 L, R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, vol. 5 (Oxford 1896—1909) 427—830. 

?5 Farnell, vol. 5 (n. 24) 348-51. Even though the poem is not, strictly speaking, 
a victory-song, it is generically indistinguishable from the victory-songs; it is an éyxa@pov 
péhoc. This should remind us that our generic classifications are Hellenistic; see n. 9 
above. 

26 For the cult of Camarina see RE 10.2, 1806. The question whether Pindar 
composed O. 5 is of no consequence here. 
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uncertain) then we have one composed for the celebration on the 
spot (O. 4, to Zeus), and one composed for the return home (0. 5, 
addressing Camarina). The opening invocation of the latter uses the 
verb 6éyeo0o1, but is not an instance of the komastic reception motif: 
the phrase is Séxev. . .6ópo, implying a dedication; compare, e.g., P. 
5.39—42, Call. frag. 384.47—9 (with n. 8 above). Bundy, following 
Schadewaldt, identified what he called the "5££o: motif" in epinician, 
but interpreted it as purely hymnal.?? Sé§o1 is of course common in 
hymns and prayers (e.g., Pae. 5.45, 6.5); but in the other passages 
that we have considered, where the god is both prayed to and the 
destination of the xópoc, the hymnal and komastic conventions 
intersect. 

P. 8.18—20 reports Apollo's reception of a past kópoc, so that 
the present song is presumably performed on the victor's return to 
Aegina;?? B. 11.15—17 also reports a past reception by Apollo. Note 
also P. 6.3—4, where the x@poc is described as approaching the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi; compare Call. frag. 384.38, approaching the 
temple of Athene after a victory at Athens. In these cases, then, the 
xópoc makes its way to a temple to offer a sacrifice in thanksgiving 
for the victory, either on the spot to the god who is patron of the 
festival, or at the victor's hometown to deities of local importance.?? 

The other category of reception motif is addressed either to 
the victor himself (P. 5.20—23, to Arcesilas) or to a patron (O. 6.98— 
9, to Hiero on behalf of Hagesias). The implied context is the arrival 
of the xópogc at the house where the victory feast is to be given; 
we may refer once again to N. 1.19—22, where the poet stands at 
the doors of Chromius' house £v0a pot å&ppóðiov Oetnvov kexóoprou; 
compare J. 8.2 napa npóO0vpov, B. 6.14—15 mnpoóópotg cordaic. 
Chromius' house is also the destination of the xpos in N. 9.1—3; 
the progress envisaged, from Sicyon (where the victory was won) 
to Etna (the victor's home) is not possible for a real x@poc, and 
I think we must understand here an imaginary xópoc of Muses 
(xwpdoopev. . .Moioo:).?? 


27 See n.21 above. 

?8 Note a more abstract variant of the reception motif in 1—5: receiving the 
victor's upá; the address is to Hesychia, which seems to be imaginative, for there is no 
evidence of a cult. 

?? J will not consider here the problems arising from the possible association of 
O. 8, P. 5, and P. 11 with specific religious festivals. 

30 C£. Bundy (n.21) 22. 
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Of these passages O. 6.98—9 will reward closer scrutiny. The 
reception motif here takes the form of a wish; Hiero is to welcome 
to the banquet Hagesias’ kópoc as it comes olxo8ev oikaSe from 
Stymphalus.*! The point of this is that Hagesias has two hometowns, 
Stymphalus and Etna; the present song is being sung at Stymphalus, 
and the return to Etna lies in the future (the prayer to Poseidon for 
a safe voyage in 103—4 is therefore likely to be meant literally). The 
context of this song’s performance may be recoverable from 86—91. 
In these obscure lines T’ am weaving a song, and ‘I’ exhort Aeneas 
to encourage his companions; these companions are presumably the 
KOpos (cf. N. 11.1—4 above), but who is Aeneas? On the choral 
assumption he will be the chorus leader or yopo&tSdoxoAoc; and this 
is the interpretation of the scholia. But he is described as a messenger, 
a message-stick and a bowl of songs; there is nothing here to suggest 
a chorus. Perhaps, then, he is Pindar’s proxy, in the sense of being 
a soloist sent to Stymphalus for the performance.?? The companions 
are to sing a hymn to Hera (whose cult was important at Stym- 
phalus);?? Hera is not mentioned elsewhere in this poem, and while 
the reference may be self-fulfilling (which would imply a unison 
performance of this song by the xópoc), it could equally well be to a 
separate hymn that the xópoc will sing together when it arrives at 
the temple. After the ceremony is over (énerta) Aeneas is to enquire 
from his companions whether ‘we’ (Pindar, and—if he is a compa- 
triot—Aeneas) in truth escape the customary slur against Boeotians; 
that is, Aeneas is to solicit their praise of the song and (perhaps) its 
solo performance. 

We seem, then, to have identified two contexts for the perform- 
ance of the complex, commissioned epinician (as distinct from the 
simple victory songs that the xópoc would sing together): arrival at 
a temple, whether at the site of the victory or at the victor's return 
home, for sacrifice, and arrival at the victor's (or a patron's) house 


?! For a victory feast given by a patron cf. X. Smp. 1.2—4 (though this is for a 
victor in the boys’ class). H. Friis Johansen, “Agesias, Hieron and Pindar's Sixth 
Olympian Ode," Classica et Mediaevelia F. Blatt in Honorem, eds. O, Due et al. (CEM 
Diss. 9, Copenhagen 1973) 1—9, argues that viv in O. 6.96 refers to Ortygia rather 
than Hiero; this is certainly possible (and if correct would place this passage with those 
cited in n. 23), but Johansen's arguments against the reference to Hiero are not 
compelling. 

?? Nicasippus, mentioned at the end of 7. 2, presumably had the same role. 

58 Farnell, vol. ] (n. 24) 190-2. 
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for the celebratory feast. But should we insist on the arrival? The 
reception motif could, after all, be used in anticipation (as in O. 6.98— 
9); and there is no obvious reason for denying that the complex 
commissioned epinician was ever sung while the kópogc was en route. 
It has in fact been suggested that the monostrophic odes are 
processional; internal evidence does not give us grounds to suppose 
that this is correct as a generalisation, but there are signs of locomotion 
in some of the monostrophic poems: O. 14.16—17 xóv8e xópov. . .xodpa 
BiBàvra, P. 6.4 npooowópevoi. N. 2 is also interesting since, as has 
often been noted, its circular structure (ending with d6vpedei 6' 
&Eápye:e $ovà) seems suited to repetitive performance;?* in which 
case it should be noted that the plural imperative implies unison 
performance. This is by no means certain; the line could be an 
invitation to further songs, rather than to a repetition of the same 
song. But if it was performed in unison, it may be relevant that N. 
2 and P. 6 are the only Pindaric epinicians with no first person 
forms; this may be more than coincidence. Obviously we are on very 
shaky ground here; but the evidence, such as it is, suggests that some 
epinician poems may have been processional and that some of these 
may have been performed by the xpos as a whole rather than by a 
soloist. There is at any rate no reason to insist on a single context 
and a uniform mode of performance. 

It is therefore reasonable to ask, finally, whether the celebratory 
feast itself provided another context for the complex commissioned 
epinician song; an anecdote about Simonides (PMG 510 = Cic. de 
Orat. 2.86, Quint. 11.2.11) does envisage the poet performing his ode 
solo at the feast—but that can hardly be counted as good evidence. 
Some passages do suggest symposiastic victory songs: note O. 10.76— 
7 (cetSeto 62 nav tépevos tepnvatoi Badía tov &ykópuov dpi tpdnov); and 
if N. 9.48—53 is read as anticipating the symposium with which the 
imminent feast will conclude then poA0oxQ...obv oå and napa 
xpotíjpo provide additional support (note that this passage also 
anticipates a x@pos following the symposium). But the singing in 
question might be purely informal. O. 1.9-11, in which the poets 
come to Hiero's hearth and (14—19) table, may also be relevant here. 
Again we are on shaky ground; but the conjecture is not intrinsically . 
implausible. 


34 H. Frankel, Early Greek Poetry and Philosophy (Oxford 1975) 429, n.6. 
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Let us sum up—lI will not bother to qualify every statement in 
this paragraph with “possibly” and “perhaps,” but the evidence with 
which we are forced to deal is such that those qualifications are 
generally appropriate. The celebrations of victory involved sacrifice 
and feasting; in each case the victor and his friends made their way 
to the venue in a festive procession, a xópoc. There is little to suggest 
that the formal rehearsed dance of a yopóc was a regular part of the 
proceedings, although informal, impromptu dancing was probably 
common. But song certainly was the norm. Songs were sung en route, 
on arrival, and at the symposium after the feast. These songs were 
of two kinds: simple, familiar victory songs, like that attributed to 
Archilochus, which could easily have been performed impromptu by 
the xópoc as a whole; but also more complex commissioned odes 
such as those of Pindar and Bacchylides, which would need rehearsal 
if sung in unison and were probably most often performed solo by 
the poet or his proxy. At most victory celebrations, presumably, there 
was no commissioned ode; and traditional songs could have been 
found for each of the three contexts—familiar symposiastic and 
komastic songs as well as victory songs. Commissioned processionals 
may have been sung on occasion, sometimes solo, and sometimes 
perhaps by the x@pos as a whole; and perhaps commissioned sym- 
posiastic epinicians were possible. But most of the commissioned 
odes that we possess were probably written to be performed solo on 
arrival; this connection between the epinician corpus and the arrival 
of the xópoc is reflected in the adoption and adaptation of the 
reception topos familiar from other komastic literature. 


III 


It may be worth looking briefly in conclusion at some uses of 
KOpos imagery and the associated reception motif in fifth-century 
poetry. 

At E. Supp. 390 Theseus, sending his ultimatum to Thebes, 
gives warning that if Creon will not surrender the corpses of the 
Seven freely he will have to ‘receive my x@pos under arms’ (xópov 
Séxeo0at 1óv épóv áomóbroópov). Collard ad loc. explains the verb as 
'receive an enemy's attack', comparing 848 and 1150; this is of course 
correct, but it should be recognised that the term also bears a sense 
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apt to the komastic metaphor. The use of komastic imagery in the 
context of war is particularly pointed, because the xdpos is regularly 
cited as one of the blessings of peace: B. frag. 4.61—72, E. frag.453N 
(Cresphontes = 71 Austin), Theognis 885—6.°° Compare E. PA.791: 
Ares, bringing the Argive army against Thebes, x@pov davaviétatov 
mpoxyopeterc. A K@pocg without aóAoí is in itself paradoxical, and the 
paradox is heightened by the context of war. But this paradox is not 
arbitrary: we mentioned in the first part of the paper the violence 
associated with x@po1, and the topos of the inoportune xópoc; the war- 
x@pos takes this to an extreme.’ This paradox and the reception 
motif are also exploited by Aristophanes at Ach. 977—87: 'I will never 
receive (óno8é&ope) War into my house, nor will he ever sing the 
Harmodius-song reclining next to me; for he gets drunk, and is the 
kind of komast (émxopáoac) who breaks in on a well-ordered party 
and breaks things and starts fights’. ‘The Harmodius-song is of course 
a famous skolion, so that the sense is: the next time War turns up at 
the head of a xpos I will not receive him as ovpndétng, since I received 
his xàpoc once before and came to regret it. 

Another kind of "inverted" xópoc is the demonic: an example 
can be found to be found at E. Ph. 352, tò Soipd6viov xotekópaos 
6ópaow Oibóió8o. An unattributed tragic fragment connects this idea 
with the reception motif, using the phrase y@ovias 0’ 'Exótc xópov 
&ó£Ec to describe possession (TGF adesp. 375)? But the most 
powerful use of the idea of the demonic xópoc is in Aeschylus, the 
xopós of Erinyes in Ag. 1186, which becomes a xópoc when the image 
begins to be developed (1189—92). Like an unruly human xópos it is 
emboldened by drink—but its drink is human blood; it sings—but it 
sings of ruin and destruction (&tn), not victory. There is no reception 
motif here, but that is part of the inversion; like the second xópos 
of Plato's Symposium, these revellers simply burst in, and the house 
that they decide to visit is not given the option of turning it away 
(Svonepmtos £Eo).? 

Perhaps the finest of all uses of this imagery is to be found in 
Euripides’ Bacchae; in describing Agave's “successful” hunt on Ci- 


35 For more general versions of this topos see W. J. Slater, JCS 6(1981)206—14. 

36 npoyopevers is further evidence for komastic dance; but the larger context 
confirms the distinction between xàpoc and yopóc. 

37 For Hecate here cf. E. Hipp. 142 with Barrett ad loc. 

38 See further Fraenkel ad loc. and Rossi (n.2 above) 35. 
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thaeron repeated use is made of discordant epinician and komastic 
terms. Epinician is first evoked at the end of the Messenger’s speech 
(1146—7): we hear that Agave called on Bacchus as fellow-huntsman 
and as KoAMvixoc—although, as the Messenger says, her prize is grief 
(Saxpva vixndopei). The Chorus takes up this idea in the celebratory 
song that follows: the Theban Bacchants have won a famous victory— 
one that will end in lamentation (1óv xoMívixov xAewóv £Eenpótere ès 
yóov, £c Séxpva 1161—2). Agave arrives at once; the coryphaeus 
announces her entry and calls on the Chorus to receive (Séyeo8e) the 
god’s xàpgoc (1167); she then welcomes Agave in the same terms: ópóà 
Kai oe 6é&opo1 oóykopov (1172). The makarismos follows at 1180: paxaip’ 
’Ayávn; at 1184 Agave issues an invitation to the celebratory feast; 
she receives their praise, and looks forward to the praise of the 
Thebans and—on the Chorus’ gruesome prompt—Pentheus himself 
(1193-5); at 1200—1 the Chorus invites her to display her prize 
(vxgóópov. ..&ypav); and when Cadmus arrives she repeats and 
widens her invitation to the feast and declares that he too—the 
victor's father—is poxópioc (1241—3). This is tragic poetry at its most 
disturbing. 
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LITERARY INTERPRETATION IN THE HOMERIC SCHOLIA: 
THE SIMILES OF THE ILIAD 


The Homeric scholia form the largest and most impressive 
monument of ancient and Byzantine literary criticism and textual 
scholarship, and embody, in however fragmentary and haphazard 
manner, some of the most remarkable achievements of the first great 
age of Greek scholarship, the attempts by the scholars of the Museum 
in Ptolemaic Alexandria to preserve, interpret, and annotate the 
great masterpieces of their literary heritage. The names of three of 
the most famous scholar-librarians of the Museum, Zenodotus of 
Ephesus (first half of the third century B.c.), Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (c. 257—180 B.c.), and Aristarchus of Samothrace (217—145 
B.C.), became synonymous with Homeric scholarship in the ancient 
world. But their numerous treatises and voluminous commentaries 
on the Homeric poems survived the vicissitudes and intellectual 
regression of late antiquity and the Byzantine "dark ages" only as 
extracts embedded in the disordered mass of marginal annotation 
in a small group of precious Byzantine manuscripts dating from 
sometime after the period of the revival of learning in the ninth 
century.’ The survival from among this vast body of secondary 
Homeric literature of these fragmentary excerpts is nothing short of 
miraculous when one considers the countless works of Greek litera- 
ture which perished during the same period. 

Manuscripts which contain the Homeric scholia most often 
resemble a typical Byzantine compilation. The text of the Iliad in 
many of the most important manuscripts is accompanied on each 
folio by an extensive commentary and by numerous other notes 
written in the margins. In the oldest complete manuscript of the 
Iliad, Marcianus graecus 454 (Venetus A), the text of the poem is 


! The revival of interest in classical learning, beginning sometime in the ninth 
century, culminating in the work of Photios (810?—891?), and ending with the vast 
encyclopedic enterprises initiated by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (emperor, 908—59), 
is masterfully surveyed by Paul Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin: notes et remarques 
sur enseignement et culture à Byzance des origines au Xe siecle (Bibliothèque byzantine, Etudes 
6) (Paris 1971) (revised and updated English translation by H. Lindsay and A. Moffatt, 
Byzantine Humanism. The First Phase [Byzantina Australiensia 3] [Canberra 1986]. The 
best survey of Byzantine classical scholarship is by N.G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium 
(London and Baltimore 1983). 
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surrounded on three sides by a mass of commentary written by the 
scribe in a slightly smaller minuscule script.? Many folios are further 
annotated with additional notes and random jottings written in the 
inside margin, in the outer margin beyond the main commentary, 
and in the space between the text of the Iliad and the main 
commentary. Occasionally there are even brief notes written between 
the lines of the poem itself. The notes which fill the outer margins 
of the folios frequently repeat information which has already been 
given in the main body of the commentary. The commentary and 
marginal notes appear to have been assembled haphazardly from a 
variety of sources, some of which are cited by name, others quoted 
anonymously. The age and origin of the various collections of 
Homeric scholia remains the subject of scholarly debate and 
research.? 


? In order to understand the difficulties of editing and interpreting the Homeric 
scholia, it is important to have some idea of the way in which the scholia have been 
preserved in the manuscripts. There is a complete photographic facsimile of Venetus 
A, Homeri Ilias cum scholiis, Codex Venetus A, Marcianus 454 phototypice editus (Codices Graeci 
et Latini depicti duce Scatone de Vries VI) (Leiden 1901). Single folios are reproduced by 
B.A. van Groningen, Short Manual of Greek Palaeography (Leiden 1967) pl. V (fol. 253"); 
R. Merkelbach and H. van Thiel, Griechisches Leseheft (Göttingen 1965) 93—96 (fols. 6 
and 4); and E. Mioni and M. Formentin, I codici greci in minuscola dei sec. IX e X della 
Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana (Università di Padova, Studi bizantini e neogreci 8) (Padua 
1975) 57—58, pl. XLVI (fol. 164). 

? For an excellent general discussion of the scholia and commentaries on classical 
authors, see N.G. Wilson, "Scoliasti e commentatori," Studi classici e orientali 33 (1983) 
83-112. The most important studies on the scholia to the Iliad, with which this paper 
will be primarily concerned, are by H. Erbse, "Zur handschriftlichen Überlieferung 
der Iliasscholien," Mnemosyne ser. 4, 6 (1953) 1—38, and his volume of prolegomena 
to his edition of the scholia, Beiträge zur Überlieferung der Iliasscholien (Zetemata 24) 
(Munich 1960). Erbse's book is far more than "Beitráge"; it a fundamental re- 
examination of the entire tradition of the scholia, both direct and indirect. Also 
important are the detailed investigations of M. van der Valk, Researches on the Text and 
Scholia of the Iliad I—II (Leiden 1963—64). See also Erbse's reviews of van der Valk in 
Gnomon 36 (1964) 549-557 and 37 (1965) 532—539. Both Erbse and van der Valk 
assume that the reader is already familiar with the main problems of the textual 
transmission of the scholia, and constantly make use of abbreviations that are not 
explained for the benefit of the unenlightened. A more general and less technical 
introduction to the study of the Homeric scholia written at a slightly more humble 
intellectual level is needed. For manuscripts and scholia on the Odyssey, see T.W. Allen, 
"The Text of the Odyssey," Papers of the British School at Rome 5 (1910) 3—85, and most 
recently, N. Tachinoslis, Handschriften und Ausgaben der Odyssee. Mit einem Handschrif- 
tenapparat zu Allen’s Odysseeausgabe (Studien zur klass. Philologie, 13) (FrankfurUBern 
1984). 
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Throughout antiquity and the Byzantine period, Homer was 
the most widely read and studied author. Schoolmasters and scholars 
were constantly occupied with the Homeric poems, especially the 
Iliad, which became one of the basic texts in the early stages of 
elementary education.* Consequently, the quantity of scholia on the 
Iliad and the quality of the observations which they contain are 
significantly greater than the scholia on any other work of ancient 
literature. Modern literary criticism of the Iliad usually emphasizes 
different aspects of the poem (theories of oral composition, for 
example), but the scholia on the Iliad, which clearly preserve many 
of the most valuable and discerning comments of the Alexandrian 
literary and textual scholars, make a great many perceptive obser- 
vations about poetic technique, often displaying a very sensitive 
appreciation of a number of the most striking features of Homeric 
artistry. Although many modern critics of the poems have tended to 
dismiss the scholia in a few words, others are now beginning to read 
the scholia and to see that the critical observations of ancient and 
Byzantine scholars are often just as illuminating for the explication 
and appreciation of the poems as are the extempore performances 
of the guslari of modern Yugoslavia.® 

The three most important manuscripts which contain scholia to 
the Iliad are the two famous manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nazionale 
Marciana in Venice, Marcianus graecus 454 and 453, designated 
Venetus A and Venetus B respectively by modern editors and textual 
scholars,? and T, the so-called Towneley manuscript (Burney 86) in 


4 J.A. Davison, "The Study of Homer in Graeco-Roman Egypt,” Mitteilungen 
aus der Papyrussammlung der Österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, n.s. 5 (1956) 51—58; H. 
Marrou, Histoire de l'éducation dans l'Antiquité. 1. Le Monde grec (Paris 1981); J.F. Kind- 
strand, Homer in der Zweiten Sophistik (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Graeca Upsa- 
liensia 7) (Uppsala 1973); R. Browning, “Homer in Byzantium,” Viator 6 (1975) 15— 
33. 


* Most notably J. Griffin, “Homeric Pathos and Objectivity,” CQ n.s. 26 (1976) 
161—187, and in his excellent book, Homer on Life and Death (Oxford 1980). But see 
also the cautionary remarks of A.M. Bowie, CR n.s. 31 (1981) 158, and J. van Eck, 
Mnemosyne 36 (1983) 385—387. 

$ A.M. Zanetti and A. Bongiovanni, Graeca D. Marci Bibliotheca. codicum manu 
scriptorum per titolos digesta (Venice 1740) 240 and 234. The new catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana by E. Mioni, Bibliothecae D. Marci 
Venetiarum codices Graeci manuscripti, of which four volumes have now appeared, has 
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the British Library. The notes written in the margins and over the 
text in these manuscripts, added at different times and by different 
hands, range from simple explanations of Homeric vocabulary to 
fairly technical and astute discussions of textual problems, or exten- 
sive quotations from ancient writers who had attempted to interpret 
the Iliad allegorically. Three main groups or “classes” of scholia have 
been extracted and identified by modern scholars from among this 
undigested jumble of ancient commentary and marginal notation. 
'The most common type of scholia consists of explanations at a very 
elementary level of individual words or of geographical and myth- 
ological allusions in the text. These scholia, called the scholia minora,® 
are traditionally but falsely attributed to the Augustan scholar Di- 
dymus and are usually identified by the symbol “D.” The D scholia 
are undoubtedly considerably older than the more sophisticated A 


not yet reached these two manuscripts, but should be consulted (with care) when the 
relevant volume is published. Venetus A is undated, but palaeographers agree that it 
is a product of the tenth century. B. Hemmerdinger, “Sur deux manuscrits grecs, 
Venetus A, Laurentianus XXXII 2," REG 69 (1956) 483—484, attempted to show that 
the manuscript was written by the well known scribe Ephrem, but this has been 
disputed by J. Irigoin, "Pour une étude des centres de copie byzantins,” Scriptorium 13 
(1959) 188, n. 3. Venetus B is a somewhat later manuscript of the eleventh century. 

7 Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum, n.s. I, pt. 11: The Burney Manuscripts 
(London 1840) 37, and K. and S. Lake, Monumenta Palaeographica Vetera, II (Boston 
1984) 15, pls. 127—128. See also the description by E.M. Thompson, "Catalogue of 
Classical Manuscripts," CR 2 (1886) 108, no. 5, who incorrectly believed the manuscript 
to be of the thirteenth century. Burney 86 contains a subscription dating the manuscript 
to 1059. One letter in the date is illegible, but N.G. Wilson, Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 
224 (1972) 5, notes that the script has a slightly cursive tendency which one would 
not expect to find at the beginning of the century, excluding the other possible date, 
1014. 

8 One of the few criticisms one could possibly raise against H. Erbse’s exemplary 
edition of the scholia, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem (Scholia Vetera) I-VI (Berlin 
1969-83), is that it does not include the D scholia. The standard edition is still that of 
Janus Lascaris, Scholia in Homeri Iliadem, quae vocantur Didymi. Yyóka wsvBeniypoda 
Aibógov (Rome 1517). F. Montanari, Studi di filologia omerica antica (Biblioteca di studi 
antichi 19) (Pisa 1979) 3—25, gives a summary of the present state of research on the 
D scholia. A new edition of the D scholia was begun by V. de Marco, Scholia minora in 
Homeri Iliadem, pt. 1, fasc.1 (continens glossas a litt. a~e incipientes) (Rome 1946), who also 
published two important articles on the manuscript tradition, "Sulla tradizione man- 
oscritta degli ‘Scholia Minora’ all'Iliade," Memorie della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, ser. 6, vol. 4, fasc. 4 (1932) 373—407, and “Da un manoscritto degli ‘Scholia 
Minora’ all'Iiade," Atti della Reale Accademia d'Italia. Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze 
morali e storiche, ser. 7, suppl. al vol. 2 (1941) 125—145. 
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and bT scholia, which are nevertheless somewhat inappropriately 
called the scholia vetera. The simple explanations of problems of 
vocabulary and literary allusion which characterize the D scholia are 
thought to date back ultimately to school texts used by Athenian 
children in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., to an age before the 
great advances in Homeric scholarship by the scholars of the Museum 
at Alexandria in the Hellenistic period. 

The second group of scholia, the “critical” or A scholia, is found 
in Venetus A and records primarily the results of Alexandrian textual 
scholarship, especially the views of Aristarchus on textual problems 
in the Iliad. Most of the information in these critical notes was 
derived from a hypothetical compilation of critical works on the 
Homeric poems by four successors of Aristarchus who lived during 
the Roman period, to which German scholars have given the name 
Viermánnerkommentar (abbreviated VMK). A subscription in Venetus 
A states that its sources were works by Didymus, Aristonicus, Hero- 
dian, and Nicanor.*® The third main group of scholia, the “exegetical” 
or bT scholia, is found in Venetus B and other members of the “b 
family" of manuscripts of the Iliad and in the Towneley manuscript. 
These scholia, like the much simpler D scholia, are explicatory, but 
they are concerned with larger questions of sense and context, or 
with the poetic and rhetorical features of the I/iad.!! Also character- 
istic of the bT scholia is the attempt by the scholiasts to extract from 
the poetic text all possible moral lessons. The "exegetical" scholia are 
basically Alexandrian in origin, but they have been constantly revised 
and expanded during antiquity and the Byzantine period. As late as 


3 The contribution of Aristarchus to Homeric scholarship was first studied by 
K. Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis (1833!, 1865, 1882°, revised by A. Ludwich; 
all editions published in Leipzig), followed by A. Ludwich, Aristarchs homerische Textkritik 
nach den Fragmenten des Didymos I—II (Leipzig 1884-85). See also a later study by H. 
Erbse, “Uber Aristarchs Iliasausgaben," Hermes 87 (1959) 275—303. 

10 Erbse, Beiträge (n. 3 above) 174—183. VMK would have contained excerpts 
from the following treatises now otherwise lost: Didymus, On the Edition of Aristarchus; 
Aristonicus, On the Signs of the Iliad and Odyssey (both authors dating from the Augustan 
period); Nicanor, On Punctuation (about a.D. 130); and Herodian's Prosody of the Iliad 
(a treatise on accentuation, about A.D. 160). Lehrs and Ludwich believed that the 
anonymous compiler of the VMK lived shortly after Herodian. 

I1 A, Roemer, Die exegetischen Scholien der Ilias im Codex Venetus B (Munich 1879) 
and M. Schmidt, Die Erklärungen zum Weltbild Homers und zur Kultur der Heroenzeit in 
den bT-Scholien zur Ilias (Zetemata 62) (Munich 1976) 9—74, who gives a summary of 
scholarship on the bT scholia. 
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the eleventh century, the scholia of Venetus B were greatly expanded 
by the insertion of extensive excerpts from Porphyry’s Quaestiones 
Homericae.? 

In addition to these three main groups of scholia (A, bT, and 
D), there is also a fourth group, the h scholia, of which the best 
known manuscript is Genaviensis graecus 44.1? Most of the h scholia 
are unimportant, being more accurately or conveniently found in 
manuscripts containing the D or bT scholia. The h scholia do, 
however, occasionally contain scholia of the A tradition which can 
sometimes be used to supplement or improve the text of the A 
scholia in Marcianus graecus 454. Scholia have also been discovered 
in this century. Although most of the scholia on papyri of the Iliad 
are usually simple or D scholia, a number of other papyri contain 
more erudite observations which perhaps ultimately date back to the 
school of Aristarchus.!* The scholia in the papyri are obviously of 
the greatest importance for the history of Homeric scholarship. They 
probably give a much truer picture of the achievements of Alexan- 
drian scholarship than the mixed and contaminated scholia found 
in the Byzantine manuscripts, which have suffered through centuries 
of copying, excerpting, and rewriting. In addition to the manuscripts 
and papyri, there are countless allusions to Homer in the grammatical 
works and lexica of the early Byzantine period and in the scholia to 
other ancient authors. Their versions of information contained in 
the Homeric scholia are often fuller or more accurate than those 
found in the manuscripts of the Iliad.!? 

The identification of the sources of the critical (A) and the 


12 Porphyrii Quaestionum Homericarum ad Iliadem pertinentium reliquias, ed. H. 
Schrader, I—II (Leipzig 1880—90), and Porphyrii Quaestionum Homericarum liber I, ed. 
A. R. Sodano (Naples 1970). 

133). Nicole, Les scolies Genevoises de l'Iliade I—II (Geneva and Basle 1891). See 
also the study by H. Erbse, “Die Genfer Iliasscholien,” RAM n.f. 95 (1952) 170-191. 
The h scholia are important only for Book 21 and following. 

‘4 Four important articles on the scholia minora in the papyri have been published 
by A. Henrichs, "Scholia minora zu Homer I-IV," ZPE 7 (1971) 97—149, 229—260; 8 
(1971) 1—12; and 12 (1973) 17—43. The most important papyri containing A and bT 
Scholia are included by Erbse in his edition and are transcribed at the beginning of 
each book of commentary. 

' The standard study of the etymologica is still R. Reitzenstein, Geschichte der 
griechischen Etymologika (Leipzig 1897). The relationship between the scholia and the 
Byzantine etymologica is examined by T.W. Allen, “The Homeric Scholia," Proceedings 
of the British Academy 17 (1931) 179-207. 
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exegetical (bT) scholia and the history of the transmission of the 
information preserved in the scholia from the ancient world to the 
scholars of the Byzantine period constitutes an area of research of 
the greatest difficulty." A key figure in the history of Homeric 
scholarship, second only in importance to the scholia themselves, is 
Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, whose 
massive commentary on the Jliad includes information found also in 
the A and bT scholia." Unlike many earlier Byzantine scholars, 
Eustathius on many occasions names his sources, very often obscure 
grammarians and lexicographers, some of whose works survive only 
through the quotations preserved in Eustathius’ commentaries. In 
over 60 passages Eustathius refers to a source which he calls simply 
“Apion and Herodorus.” It would appear likely that “Apion and 
Herodorus” (commonly abbreviated ApH) is the link between Eus- 
tathius and the A scholia. Most modern scholars believe that ApH 
was the direct ancestor of the scholia in Venetus A, conflating 
material from the bT tradition with the summary of the Viermdnner- 
kommentar, and that an earlier ancestor of ApH included information 
from the VMK which later became part of the bT scholia.!? 

The scholia also contain a considerable amount of material 
which is later than Herodian, the latest author excerpted by the 
compiler of the Viermdnnerkommentar. The critical element in the 
scholia of Venetus B is often swamped by masses of allegorical 
interpretation from the Quaestiones Homericae of the third century 
scholar and philosopher Porphyry.!? Porphyry's explanation of the 
‘hidden meanings’ (ondévoin) of the Theomachy in a scholion to Iliad 


16 M.M. Willcock, JHS 97 (1977) 173, characterized research on the scholia to 
the Iliad as “one of the most esoteric fields of classical research," and adds that "there 
has never been an English language scholar of eminence here." 

17 Eustathii Commentarii ad Iliadem ad fidem exempli Romani editi I—IV (Leipzig 
1827—29), edited by G. Stallbaum. A new and definitive critical edition is in progress 
by M. van der Valk, Eustathii Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes (Leiden 1971— 
79), of which three volumes have appeared (commentary through Iliad 1). 

18 This complicated problem is discussed by Erbse, "Zur handschriftlichen" (n. 
3 above), but in his Beitrüge he retracts his earlier opinion that ApH was contemporary 
with Venetus A, and says that ApH was a direct ancestor of the scholia in Venetus A. 

1? Many of Porphyry's sources have been identified by A.R. Sodano, "Prolego- 
meni primi alle fonti delle Quaestiones Homericae di Porfirio: un capitolo sulla storia 
dell'antica critica e filologia omerica,” Annali del Pontificio Istituto Superiore de Scienze e 
Lettere "S. Chiara" 14 (1964) 1—90. 
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Y 67 identifies the deities with human faculties: Athena with wisdom, 
Ares with folly, Aphrodite with desire, and Hermes with reason, and 
says that this kind of interpretation (anoAoyia) is ancient and began 
with Theagenes (of Rhegium) “who first wrote on Homer."?? Tra- 
ditional accounts of the beginnings of the allegorical interpretation 
of Homer have stressed the apologetic role of the earliest allegorists, 
who attempted to defend the poems against attacks on their moral- 
ity?! Although the Alexandrian scholars rejected the allegorical 
interpretations of Homer, the practice of defending the poems 
through allegorical exegesis was later carried to ludicrous extremes 
by followers of Crates of Mallus, who attempted to find support for 
Stoic doctrines in the works of Homer.?? Many of the allegorical 
interpretations found in the scholia, and in the collection of allegories 
known as the Quaestiones Homericae falsely attributed to Heraclitus, 
are ultimately derived from these grammarians.?? Porphyry's Quaes- 
tiones Homericae, unlike his famous interpretation of the "Cave of the 
Nymphs in the Odyssey," which is strongly influenced by Numenius 
and the mystical allegorical tradition of interpretation,?* was based 
on the Aristarchan principle that “Homer himself explains his own 
meaning in many instances," and attempts to resolve many problems 


20 Schol. Hom. B to Y 67 [Porphyr. I 241, 10 Schrad.]: odtos pév obv (ô) xpónoc 
ArioÀoy(íac ápyxotoc Ov riávo xoi and Oeayévous tod 'Pryyíou, óc npótoc Éypas nepi ‘Oprpov. . . 
Erbse's edition of the scholia omits most of the extracts from Porphyry, including this 
passage, which can also be found in H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(Berlin 1961) 51—52. See also J. Tate, "The Beginnings of Greek Allegory," CR 41 
(1927) 214—215. 

21 F, Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der allegorischen Deutung Homers im Altertum (Leipzig 
1928). J. Tate, "On the History of Allegorism," CQ 28 (1934) 105—114, argues that 
the function of allegorism was originally not "negative" or defensive, but (as with 
Anaxagoras, Metrodorus, et al., in later times) "positive" or exegetical. 

22 HJ. Mette, Parateresis. Untersuchungen zur Sprachtheorie des Krates von Pergamon 
(Halle 1952). 

23 The best study of the later allegorical interpretation of Homer is R. Lamber- 
ton, Homer the Theologian. Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading and the Growth of the Epic Tra- 
dition (Berkeley 1986), summarized in my review, CP 1988, forthcoming. 

24 H.-C. Puech, “Numénius d’Apamée et les théologies orientales au second 
siècle,” Mélanges Bidez. Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales 2 (1934) 
745-778, and E.R. Dodds, “Numenius and Ammonius," Les sources de Plotin (Entretiens 
sur l'Antiquité classique 5) (Geneva 1960) 1—32. 
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of interpretation in the poems by reference to other Homeric 
passages.?5 

This brief account of the modern classification of the scholia 
and of some of their sources has barely scratched the surface of an 
immense and complicated subject which still requires careful inves- 
tigation. Equally unexplored is the literary interpretation of the Iliad 
offered by the scholia and ancient commentaries.?? It is clearly not 
possible in a paper of this length to provide a comprehensive analysis 
of literary interpretation in the Homeric scholia, or to identify the 
sources from which their interpretations might have been taken and 
to assess the value of their observations. As a modest contribution to 
the study of the literary criticism in the Homeric scholia, the 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to a discussion of what the 
scholia have to say about the similes in the Iliad. A number of modern 
scholars have recently written on Homer's similes, usually without 
reference to the scholia." The similes in the Iliad are one of the 
most remarkable literary features of the poem, and they have been 
discussed by scholars since the beginnings of Homeric studies. Many 
of the most perceptive and appreciative comments in the Homeric 
scholia are concerned with similes. 

The scholia first comment on similes at the beginning of Book 
2. Agamemnon, deceived in a dream sent by Zeus by visions of 


25 (yc aóróc pèv £ovróv 1à MOAAG “Opnpos eEnyetta, Porph. Quaest. Hom., Sodano 1. 
12—14, a variant of the famous maxim attributed to Aristarchus, “Opnpov ££ ‘Opýpov 
oapryvigew. For the allegorical interpretations of Porphyry, see Lamberton (n. 23 above) 
108—138, and J. Pépin, "Porphyre, exégéte d'Homère,” Porphyre (Entretiens sur l'Antiquité 
classique 12) (Geneva 1966) 229—240. 

?6 A very helpful guide is provided by N.J. Richardson, "Literary Criticism in 
the Exegetical Scholia to the Iliad: A Sketch,” CQ 30 (1980) 265—287. Also important 
are the older studies of G. Lehnert, De scholiis ad Homerum rhetoricis (Diss. Leipzig 1896) 
and M.L. von Franz, Die aesthetischen Anschauungen der Hiasscholien (Diss. Zurich 1943). 
Schmidt (n. 11 above) 39 ff., criticizes both Lehnert and von Franz for excessive 
emphasis on the Stoic origins of literary interpretation in the Homeric scholia. 

?7 For recent scholarship on the Homeric similes, see the surveys of J.P. Holoka, 
“Homeric Originality: A Survey,” CW 66 (1972—73) 286—290, and "Homer Studies 
1971-1977,” CW 73 (1979) 77—78. Two recent books on the Iliad, M. Mueller, The 
Iliad (London 1984) 108—124 and M.W. Edwards, Homer, Poet of the Iliad (Baltimore 
1987) 102—110 contain excellent chapters devoted to the Homeric simile. Additional 
studies of the Homeric scholia and modern studies of Homeric scholarship are listed 
in D.W. Packard and T. Meyers, A Bibliography of Homeric Scholarship. Preliminary Edition 
1930—1970 (Malibu, Cal. 1974). 
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victory over the Trojans, orders the Achaeans summoned to an 
assembly. The assembling troops are compared to swarms of bees 
issuing forth from a rock (B 87—93): 


ryote EOvea clot ueliooóov dbtvéov, 

nétpys èk yAadupiis alei véov &pyopeváov- 
Boxpubóv 88 nétovrat én’ &vOeoww elapivoiow- 
at pév T évOa GAtc nenotrjatat, at 5é te £vOa- 
Óg t&v ÉOvea nodd vedv dro Kai kAtoi&ov 
Yjióvoc rponápo:0e Babeins &ouyóovto 
lAoBóv elc àyopijv. 


Here the scholia (AbT) comment as follows: 


#@vea refers to the Greeks, who are being compared, since they were 
in a swarm. This is the poet's first simile (napapoàń). The image is 
poetically appropriate because of the industry (of the bees) and the 
sweetness and the arrangement of the honeycomb. Accordingly, the 
advance in phalanxes is effective; they are armed with stings and are 
themselves obedient and issue forth to battle, unlike the cranes [a 
reference to T 3—7], they are gregarious, and changing their course, 
make many beginnings of flight." 


The significance of the passage is further signaled in Venetus A with 
an asteriskos in the left margin at line 87. This was probably written 
in error by the scribe instead of a diplé, which, used by Aristarchus 
to indicate a noteworthy point of language or content, would have 
directed the reader's attention to the first simile of the poem.?? 
The modern reader is immediately puzzled by the scholia's 
failure to recognize the similes in the first book of the Iliad. The D 


28 £ AbT B 87, Epfoe I 194. vea: npóc toos elxaZopévous "EMryvac, énei opijvea ðe 
npótr ő abt: nopafoÀr và nomr, ovyyeves 68 noujuxt] to Zov Sid tov poy8ov. xoi tò yAuKd 
xai trjv obvOeow tod xrpíov. f pév obv dadayyndsv yivopevn npdobos ebeyer- ònMopévo te 
xévtpotc eloiv, Onr}koo1 te xai abtat elo: kai én’ Epyov éEiaow, oby ws ai yépavoi, pAGAAnAot té 
elo. petaBaivovoat te noAAds ápyàs nujosoc nowóvun. 

*? Allen's editio maior, Homeri Ilias, 3 vols. (Oxford 1931), prints the critical signs 
recorded by Venetus A. The best discussion of the Alexandrian critical signs is by A. 
Gudeman, "Kritische Zeichen," RE 11.2 1915-1927. 
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scholia specifically note the absence of similes in Book 1: iotéov óu 
1j payoðia abt) póvy napafoAiv oóx £ye.?? But according to modern 
notions of what constitutes a simile, three short similes adorn the 
narrative of Book 1.?! When Apollo, answering the prayer of Chryses, 
descends from Olympus with his deadly arrows towards the ships of 
the Achaeans, Homer says of Apollo that ‘he went like night’, 6 8' Hie 
vuxti goixas (A 47). Here the scholiast observes simply that “(the poet) 
likens fearful things to the night" (= bT).?? According to a remark 
of Aristonicus in the A scholia, lines 46 and 47 were athetized by 
Zenodotus, with Aristarchus later dissenting.?? The scholia are much 
more concerned with providing elaborate philosophical reasons why 
A pollo first attacked mules and dogs with his pestilence a few lines 
later (A 50). Similarly brief comments are given in the scholia at A 
104 and 359, the other two short similes in Book 1. In modern 
critical terminology both the three short comparisons of Book 1 and 
the nine longer comparisons in Book 2 would be called similes—a 
simile being defined as a comparison introduced by words equivalent 
to "like" and "as." The scholia obviously make a distinction between 
the short comparison and the longer, more developed comparison. 
While the scholiast directs the reader to the Vergleichspunkt (the 
person or situation which the comparison illustrates or enhances) of 
both short and long comparisons, only the developed comparison is 
given a name, parabolé. The simple, one line comparison is not 
named, nor apparently considered noteworthy beyond the identifi- 
cation of its point of comparison. 

Ancient rhetoricians appear to have had no technical term 


30 D scholia in Vat. gr. 33 and Vot. gr. 32. 

31 There are brief similes at A 47, 104, and 359. The similes of the Iliad are 
listed and classified according to various criteria in E.G. Wilkins, "A Classification of 
the Similes of Homer," Classical Weekly 13 (1920) 147—150, 154—159; D.J.N. Lee, The 
Similes of the Iliad and the Odyssey Compared (Melbourne 1964) 50-73; and most conven- 
iently by W.C. Scott, The Oral Nature of the Homeric Simile (Leiden 1974) 190—205. 

3? Y bT A 47, Erbse I 23. xà Qofepó vurt elkátet. 

33 Another note of Aristonicus (Z A at M 46) says that Zenodotus read vurt 
&AvoOeíc instead of vurt £owóc. G.M. Bolling, The Athetized Lines of the Iliad (Baltimore 
1944) 46, and K. Nickau, Untersuchungen zur textkritischen Methode des Zenodotos von 
Ephesos (Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 16) (Berlin/New York 1977) 
125, discuss this passage. A 47 was also rejected by Bentley and Bekker along with 
the preceding line. 
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referring precisely to the figure now commonly called a "simile."?* 
Although they recognized that some comparisons were introduced 
by words corresponding to “like” and “as,” the distinction between 
these similes and other modes of comparison seems not to have been 
correlated precisely with any set of rhetorical terms. When similes 
appear in the literary treatises as illustrations of such common terms 
as sikóv and similitudo, they are often in the company of other 
illustrative examples which do not correspond to the modern defi- 
nition of simile.*° The treatise On Style, traditionally ascribed to 
Demetrius, does however distinguish between long and short similes, 
£ikaoía denoting the short simile which may be extended to form the 
napaßoàń, the long or extended simile.?9 This treatise, which probably 
belongs to the late Hellenistic or early Roman period, attests the 
currency of a distinction between similes, based on length, perhaps 
as early as the Alexandrian scholars, but certainly available by the 
time the anonymous compilers of the late Roman period began to 
consolidate the work of the earlier Hellenistic scholars. In the short 
similes of Book 1, the poet virtually identifies one object with another. 
When Thetis rises out of the sea rjóv ópíyAr] (like mist) (A 359), or 
Apollo descends vuxti &oixóc (‘like night’) (A 47), the poet has scarcely 
used a simile. Such phrases are so natural and simple that they can 


34 M.H. McCall, Jr., Ancient Rhetorical Theories of Simile and Comparison (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1969) surveys the literature through the end of the first century of the 
Christian era and concludes that none of the four major terms of comparison, elxóv, 
napafoAá, imago, and similitudo, refers appreciably more to a particular form of 
comparison, such as simile, than do the other three. 

35 Later rhetoricians give very little attention to the simile, probably because it 
was viewed as a poetic device. It does not appear among the figures of speech discussed 
by Alexander Numenii or Phoebammon, the two major sources of rhetorical theory 
in the Late Roman and Byzantine periods. Quintilian 8.3.74, however, recommends 
the similitudinis genus as an embellishment of style (orationem) by making it sublimem, 
floridam, iucundam, and mirabilem. Minucian regards comparison as an inventional 
device to make the subject clear and vivid; see On Epicheiremes in C. Hammer, Rhetores 
Graeci ex recognitione L. Spengel (Leipzig 1894) 342. Grammatical classifications of the 
simile are to be found in writers on tropes, e.g., Polybius of Sardes who lists nine 
kinds of etxévec (Walz, Rhetores Graeci, 8, 614—616), and Tryphon who classifies etxóv 
as one of three categories of épofwmes (Walz, 8, 747—751). Later Greek rhetorical theory 
is discussed by G.A. Kennedy, Rhetoric under Christian Emperors (Princeton 1983) 52— 
132. 

36 De Elocutione 80 and 89: W.R. Roberts, Demetrius On Style (Cambridge 1902) 
110 and 114. See also D.M. Schenkeveld, Studies in Demetrius On Style (Amsterdam 
1964) 99—101. 
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barely be considered as poetic devices,?” and the scholia here show 
admirable restraint by failing to label them as such. 

Eustathius’ monumental, discursive commentary on the Iliad, 
compiled from lost Byzantine exegetical commentaries and a fuller 
version of the compilation from which the scholia in Venetus A were 
extracted, often rewards the patient reader with invaluable supple- 
mentary evidence for ancient views on many aspects of the poem.?? 
Commenting on B 87, the point at which the scholia vetera heralded 
the first simile of the Iliad, Eustathius similarly underscores the 
importance of this verse with a lengthy discussion of the simile. “The 
poet,” writes Eustathius, 


seasons his poetry with many spices, and he has one form of such 
elegancies, the simile (napaßoàń), by means of which he accomplishes 
many things beautifully. For by means of the simile he presents in 
many places the peculiar features of animals and the variegated face 
of nature, as will be explained later. Generally speaking, the simile, as 
far as the poet is concerned, is not only something erudite, but is also 
a presentation of everyday life, and it brings clarity and produces [the 
impression] of great experience. (176, 20—25)*? 


Occasionally he provides a convenient summary of ancient opinions 
and observations which are otherwise scattered throughout the 
marginal scholia in the manuscripts of the Iliad. On the subject of 
similes in general, Eustathius calls them one of the 1j56opata of 
poetry (something which sweetens or spices), and he assigns to the 
simile four specific functions: adja (to supply details and to amplify 
the narrative); évépyeia (to make it more vivid or actual); oodrjveia 


37 C.M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford 1930) 115. 

38 Surprisingly little has been written about Eustathius’ IIapexfoAot on the Iliad 
and Odyssey, which probably survive in autograph copies of their author. The title is a 
Byzantine technical term for a compilatory commentary. See H. Hunger, Die hoch- 
sprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, Abt. 12, 
Byzantinisches Handbuch 5) (Munich 1978) II, 63-66; the Praefatio to van der Valk's 
edition of the Commentarii ad Iliadem (n. 17 above) ix—clii; and G. Lindberg, "Eustathius 
on Homer: Some of His Approaches to the Text Exemplified from His Comments 
on the First Book of the Iliad,” Eranos 83 (1985) 125—140. 

3? van der Valk I 270, 1. 23—29. Commenting on A 47, the first short simile of 
the poem, Eustathius (40, 30—47) also calls this short comparison a parabolé, iovéov 58 
bu tò 'vuxil go1xd¢) napafoAtkóv xí onv, and offers both an allegorical and a rhetorical 
interpretation of the passage. 
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(to make it clear); and nouo (to vary the monotony).*° These terms 
are derived from the rhetorical theory of style commonly taught in 
the imperial and Byzantine periods, and their usage can be traced 
from Aristotle, through Dionysius of Halicarnassus, to Hermogenes 
and later writers. Eustathius' fourfold classification, apparently not 
found in any earlier surviving source, is at the same time more 
sophisticated than the early remarks of Aristarchus preserved in the 
A scholia and considerably less perceptive than the combined effect 
of the scattered comments on individual similes in the Ikad as 
recorded in the bT scholia. 

There are no passages in the scholia velera analogous to Eus- 
tathius' long discussions of the Homeric similes in his commentary. 
Generalizations about the scholia's interpretation of similes can only 
be formulated by carefully reading and interpreting the often obscure 
and laconic comments of the scholia on each individual simile. Again 
it must be emphasized that the separation of the various chronological 
strands of the scholia is a complex and frequently insoluble problem. 
It is not always possible to assert with absolute confidence the origin 
of the scholiastic comments on the similes. Many comments about 
the similes are undoubtedly of Alexandrian origin. There is reason 
to believe that Vergil was influenced in his appropriation of Homeric 
passages by their critical judgments, because in several places he 
departs from Homer exactly where the scholia have criticized a 
passage as being in some way inferior or inappropriate.*! However, 
much of the terminology employed in the comments on the similes, 
and the nature of many of the comments themselves, are often so 
analogous to the vocabulary and comments of the later rhetorical 
treatises that it seems impossible not to associate much of this material 
with the critics of late antiquity.*? 

Aristarchus, judging from a number of comments on individual 
similes in the A scholia, appears to have perceived two functions of 


40 See S.E. Bassett, "The Function of the Homeric Simile," TAPA 52 (1921) 133. 
The main discussions of similes in Eustathius are found at 176, 20ff; 253, 26ff; and 
1065, 29ff. 

41 RR. Schlunk, The Homeric Scholia and the Aeneid. A Study of the Influence of 
Ancient Homeric Literary Criticism on Vergil (Ann Arbor 1974). 

^? The identification of late rhetorical terminology in the Homeric scholia seems 
not to have been attempted, but would be another important step towards resolving 
the question of the date at which the scholia assumed their present form. Most 
Homeric scholars, however, lack the necessary command of the late rhetorical literature. 
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the simile, oJEjaicg and £p$aots.*? Auxésis is the more general term 
and can refer to any kind of amplification of the context. “Longinus” 
cites “build-up of emotion" as one of the numerous varieties of auxésis 
or amplification.** This is exactly what the A scholia see at the 
beginning of Book 9 of the Iliad (I 14—15) when Agamemnon’s tears 
are compared to a dark stream which drips over an impassable rock, 


ag te Kprivgn peddvedpoc, 
ij te Kav’ alyfAunos nétpys Svodepov xéa wp. 


The simile was omitted from the text by Zenodotus, the image, 
according to his interpretation, being both inappropriate to the 
manly character of Agamemnon and found again at the beginning 
of Book 16 (II 3—4), but the A scholia defend the passage, noting 
that the simile is needed to describe the intensity of Agamemnon's 
emotions as he rises to address the assembled warriors, àávaykoia 8é 
éouv elg ad’Enow.*° The word emphasis was commonly used in the 
imperial period to describe a style characterized by "pregnant" 
words—words implying a deeper meaning than the words actually 
express, either more than one says or something different from what 
is literally stated. "Epdooic is derived from £poaívo, ‘to make clear or 
manifest’, and its classical and Hellenistic meaning is ‘clarification’ 
or 'expressiveness'.*9 Aristarchus appears to have used the term to 
describe similes which make the action or emotion of the participants 
‘visible’. The Greek soldiers, eager to begin fighting, are compared 
in Book 16 to a pack of bloodthirsty wolves drinking from a dark 
stream (II 156—62): 


43 For the aesthetic criticism of Aristarchus, see W. Bachmann, Die dsthetischen 
Anschauungen Aristarchs in der Exegese und Kritik der homerischen Gedichte (Nürnberg 1902— 
1904); R. Griesinger, Die ästhetischen Anschauungen der alten Homererklürer dargestellt nach 
den Homerscholien (Tübingen 1907); and A. Roemer and E. Belzner, Die Homerexegese 
Aristarchs in ihren Grundzügen (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums 13) (Pad- 
erborn 1924) 207—263. There is only one short study of the interpretation of Homeric 
similes in antiquity, A. Clausing, Kritik und Exegese der homerischen Gleichnisse im Altertum 
(Diss. Parchim 1913). 

a “Longinus,” On the Sublime 11, ed. D.A. Russell (Oxford 1964) 17. For a 
discussion of auxêsis, see Russell’s commentary, pp. 107—108. 

455 A I 14, Erbse II 399. See also G.M. Bolling, The External Evidence for 
Interpolation in Homer (Oxford 1925) 116—117, and Nikau (n. 33 above) 109—110. 

46 G.M.A. Grube, A Greek Critic: Demetrius on Style (Toronto 1961) 137—138. 
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oi 68 Àóko1 Oc 
opodayot, totofv te nepi ppeciv Gonetos &ÀxKń, 
ot t £Aadpov xepaóv péyav obpect Snocavtes 
Sártovow: nGow 62 naprjiov alpau þorvóv: 
kai T GyeAndov taow a6 Kpryvns pedavidpov 
Aéapovtec yAdoonow dpaifjow pélav op 
dxpov, tpevydpevor dóvov atpatoc. 


At the beginning of that line Zenodotus had read Adwavtec, taking 
ànó closely with iaow, and completely altering the image. Aristarchus 
attacks the reading explaining that if the aorist participle is used 
"[the wolves] will already have drunk and the emphasis will have been 
broken up.”*” Here the A scholia explain that the simile has been 
added by Homer "for emphasis," to make visible the eagerness for 
battle felt by the impatient soldiers. 

Scholars in the nineteenth century tended to approach the 
similes by searching for the Vergleichspunkt, and their comments on 
the similes were largely concerned with the appropriateness of the 
similes, how well they corresponded in this or that detail with the 
objects being compared.*? The scholia most often see a single point 
of comparison between a simile and its context, sometimes cautioning 
the reader against looking too far beyond this point of comparison 
for irrelevant details. But commenting on the simile at the end of 
Book 8 (© 555—61), comparing the watchfires of the Trojans with 
brightly shining stars in the heavens, 


as & óv £v obpavó Gotpa daeiviy àpdi oeMjvnv 
qaívev àpirpenéa, Öte T’ Endeto vývepos al8ńp- 

Éx T Épavev nàoot oxontal Kai mp@oves áxpot 

kai vánar oópavóOev ð’ dp’ dneppdyn Gonetos alðńp, 
ndvra 68 eleta Gotpa, yéynBe é te Ppéva noriyńv: 
té00a peonyd veàv 168 EávO0oio podwv 

Tpóov kaióvtov nupa daiveto Ió npó. 


47 Y, A TI 161, Erbse IV 200. £covto: 82 ÑS nenokóteg, kai éxAgAvtan j pani. 

48 H, Frankel, Die homerischen Gleichnisse (Göttingen 1921), attempted to reverse 
this trend by separating the similes into various stock subjects which were used by the 
poet to illustrate incidents of the narrative. These comparisons, according to Frankel, 
should not be examined minutely for a point or points of comparison; they are related 
more generally to the general picture and the emotional background of the entire 
poem. For a criticism of various points raised by Frankel, see Lee (n. 31 above) 47— 
49. 
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the A scholia see a double point of comparison. Some ancient critics 
had insisted that the correct reading at the beginning of line 560 
was óc ta (in place of té00a), because they believed the comparison 
should not be with the number of stars, but with their brightness 
only. The A scholia defend the reading tóooa; both the quality and 
the quantity of light are emphasized.*? The precise identification of 
the Vergleichspunkt of a simile, along with a satisfactory explanation 
of the appropriateness of the image, became an important principle 
of textual criticism. It was used both to exclude lines from the poem 
and to restore them to the text over the objections of earlier critics. 
In two successive similes in Book 11, Ajax is compared to a hungry 
lion repulsed by men as he attempts to attack a herd of oxen (A 
548-54), 


as 8’ oiOova Aéovro Boóv dnd pecoatAoto 
éooetbavio KÚVEÇ te Kal dvépes dypordtat, 

of té piv odk ei@or Boóv èx niap éhéoBbar 
ndvvvxot éyprcoovtes: ó è Kpeidv épatiZav 
iObe1, GAN’ ob t nprjooev Oapésc yap &KovtTEs 
àvtíov &iooovoi Opaoetáov and yeipóv, 
xoiópevaí te Setat, tác te tpet &ooÓpevóg nep. 


and a few lines later to a greedy donkey in a cornfield who continues 
to feed despite the constant blows of small boys with sticks (A 558— 
61), 


óc 8' óv óvoc nap’ äpovpav lòv éBujoato naibac 
voOfrc, à ù noA à nepi pónal’ àppis éáyn, 
xefpet T’ eloeAQov Ba80 Arjiov: oi 5é te naides 
tórrtovotv porióAoiot. 


The simile of the lion was athetized by Zenodotus. The scholia guess 
at the reason for Zenodotus' objections, tows óu vóv pév Aéovu napa- 
BéBAnxev, éEijc 868 óvo— because it was followed immediately by a 
comparison with a donkey. The scholia ingeniously defend the 


4195 A © 560, Erbse II 389—390. 1j &nuAj, öt xà "óc" (© 555) ópoopauxó övu 
&xaraAAfjAoc &no8(6orai 16 16000 nooótroc Sv 6nÀouxóv- 516 Kat nvec ypádovow “ds tà peonyd 
veðv”. tò pév obv napaflolxóv tò tç ávieikaoíac Éyei, 16 8' &vronobiBópevov tò tod nÀrouc 
napegdaíver kai óu ob 1óv Xxápavópov EávOov xaàei, GAA Sd vv &Efjc “Sv EávOov xaAéovot 


Geol, ávBpec 68 Zxápavópov". See also Bolling, Athetized Lines (n. 33 above) 127. 
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inclusion of both similes in the text, saying that the two similes have 
different points of comparison, signifying two different attributes of 
the hero Ajax. The lion represents his dexterity, the donkey his 
endurance.?? 

In a number of places the A scholia observe that a simile can 
sometimes affect the narrative. In Book 4, for example, the image 
of a black storm cloud, moving across the sky and observed by a 
goatherd (A 275—8), 


as & dt’ and oxontijs elbev védoc airióloc évi)p 
épxdpevov kata rióvtov nò Zeptporo lws 


TÔ Bé T dvevOev éóvu peddviepov Abte nicoa 
gaivet lóv Kata nóvtov, dyet 5é te aana nod, 


precedes by half a dozen lines the description of Agamemnon 
watching the black mass of soldiers moving along with the two Ajaxes 
(A 280—283), 


toia ap’ Aidviecat Siotpepéwv alčnôv 

órjiov s néAepov nvxwvai Kivovto $óAayyec 
Kvdveo, o&keoív te kai Zyyeon nepprkviat. 

xoi tovs pév yrj8noev Sov xpeíov 'Ayapépvov. 


Zenodotus had objected to the word xváveo: at the beginning of line 
282, proposing rjpóov in its place, feeling perhaps that ‘blackness’ is 
not an appropriate physical attribute of an army marching to war. 
The scholia defend the passage, pointing out that xvávea echoes the 
earlier image of the black cloud.?' The scholia contain many refer- 
ences to Homer's technique of "foreshadowing" or forecasting the 
later action of the I/iad,?? and cite in particular the use of similes to 
hint at events in the more immediate future. In Book 16 (II 751—3) 


59 Y A A 548, Erbse III 228. tou 82 npóc 6iéQopa onpaivépeva. 6 pév yàp Aéwv npóc 
tv npá&Ev, ó 88 óvog npòç tiv ónopovijv. On successive similes, see C. Moulton, Smiles in 
the Homeric Poems (Hypomnemata 49) (Göttingen 1977) 27-33, 45—49. 

SXAA 282, Erbse I 499. yéyovev 62 dvanapédeoig tod p£Aavoc vépoug npóc tò 
Koáveat. 

52? G.E. Duckworth, “TIpoavapóvnog in the Scholia to Homer," AJP 52 (1931) 
320—338, and Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil 
(Diss. Princeton 1933) 14—16. 
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Patroclus is said to attack Cebriones with the rush of a wounded lion 
whose valor brings death upon itself. 


"Oc einov éni Keppióvr tipwi BeBhxer 
oipa Aéovtos Éyov, óc te otaBpots kepaiGov 
ÉpAnro npóc oríj8oc, & té piv dAecev ok. 


Here the scholia (bT) comment enthusiastically, “He (Homer) uses 
the similes marvellously, for he likens him who is about to die to a 
lion which is killed while attacking by its own boldness and 
eagerness."5? 

The A scholia remark in several places that the material of the 
similes is often taken from objects of everyday life or common natural 
phenomena which are familiar, and thus more meaningful, to the 
audience. In Book 16 (II 364—66), the noise of the soldiers rising up 
from beside the ships is compared to a cloud rising from Olympus 
into the sky when Zeus has fashioned a hurricane. 


‘Os & ör ar’ ObAóyrioU vépoc épyetot odpavov eloo 
alðépog èx Sing, öte te Zeb AaíAano teivn, 
Qc Tov £k vy@v yévero layrj te dóoc te. 


"Clearly," writes the scholiast, "Olympus and heaven are not the 
same, for he [Homer] says that the cloud comes out of one place or 
another; nor indeed is it [Olympus] a heavenly place. Homer creates 
his similes from familiar subjects.”°* The scholia early entered the 
modern controversy over whether the poet has inherited the similes 
from the traditional stock of poetic material, or whether they are 
among the finest of his own contributions to the poem.95 Aristarchus 
shrewdly observed that although the heroes eat only roast meat, the 
poet mentions boiled meat in one of his similes (® 362). Furthermore, 
Aristarchus noted, there are references in the similes to riding horses 


8? Y bT I1 758, Erbse IV 297. 8owpovíos xjj eixóvi xpñtar péMovra yàp adtév tehevtav 
Àéovu sixátei On’ GAKijs Kai npo8upíac Ev uv éhd5e@ &vrpnpévo. 

54 A TI 364, Erbse IV 242. óu sadds obk Écuv "Olupnros kat obpavóc 6 abtóc: óc 
yap ad’ &épov èp’ Évepóv duo: tò vépoc EpyeoGar. o562 pův vónoc énovpávioc: ó yap “Opnpos 
ónó TÖV yiv@oxopévey náor notetrat tóc Ógotóoetc. 

58 The extent to which Homer is indebted to earlier epic tradition for his similes 
has been the subject of lively debate. See especially G.P. Shipp, Studies in the Language 
of Homer? (Cambridge 1972) and W.C. Scott (n. 31 above). 
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(O 679) and the use of the trumpet. When Achilles’ voice is compared 
to the sound of a trumpet in Book 18 (£ 219-21), 


as & St àpitjàr] ovi], Ste v taye oóÀmyE 
éotw nepmdopévov Sniov óno Gupopaiotéov, 
Qc TÓT àápizÀn þv yéver Alaxidao, 


the scholia comment, “The poet has taken the word trumpet from 
his own day, because it had not yet been invented by the ancients. 
They used to ‘trumpet’ with a shell from the sea.”°° 

The scholia in Venetus B, the Towneley manuscript, and the 
other related manuscripts of the b family contain many more 
observations on the poetic and rhetorical features of the Iliad, and 
are perhaps for this reason more interesting and important from the 
point of view of literary criticism. Collectively, the remarks of the bT 
scholia, like the later Byzantine critic Eustathius, see the similes in 
the Iliad as having four basic functions: aótrots, £vóápyeia, oadrjvevo, 
and nodia, but add a fifth important function, xóopoc (adornment 
or decoration of the narrative), which the scholia sometimes stress 
over clarity. Commenting on the two successive similes in Book 11 
where Ajax is compared to both a lion and a donkey (quoted above), 
the scholia in Venetus B, taken at this point (A 548) from Porphyry, 
give the following explanation: 


Why does the poet compare Ajax to a lion at one point and to a donkey 
in the other place? Because similes are introduced for three reasons— 
auxésis, enargeia, and sapheneia. 'The poet carefully employs each of the 
similes appropriately, his struggle and death after the manner of a 
lion, and his withdrawal from the enemy as a donkey. For by the 
natural qualities of the animals he has made visible the hesitation to 
flight of the hero and his swiftness to battle. "7 


The bT scholia, recognizing that the great length of the Iliad is 


36 y A X 219, Erbse IV 475. and xóv iBíov xpóvov 6 nouujs óvópaxe tijv oáÀmyya, 
énei otSénw nbpyto napa toic rraÀatoic. kóyÀo è OaAacoío £oáAmtov. 

5” Erbse's edition of the scholia vetera understandably omits the extensive excerpts 
from Porphyry found in Venetus B, and this strand of the bT scholia must be 
consulted in the older edition of W. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem III—IV 
(Oxford 1877), or in the comparatively rare edition of the collected fragments of 
Porphyry by Schrader (n. 12 above). For the passage on similes, see Dindorf III 477 
or Schrader 166. 
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one of the fundamental features of epic poetry, appreciate the 
importance of devices which provide relief from the possible boredom 
of the audience during the extended descriptions of battles or the 
elaborate preparations for warfare. The principle of variety (poikilia) 
is an essential corollary of the vast canvass of the epic poet, and the 
scholia often call the reader’s attention to the many ways by which 
variety and relief from tedium is achieved by Homer. When the 
action returns to the camp of the Achaeans at the beginning of Book 
18, the poet begins with a single powerful simile in the opening line, 
"Oc of pév papvavto 6épac nvpòç ai&opévoi (“Thus they continued fight- 
ing in the likeness of a raging fire’) (£ 1). The bT scholia remark on 
the appropriateness of the “fire” imagery to describe the fighting, 
and add, “Again the poet provides an element of variety (noide) 
as he carries us back to the camp."5? Closely related to the principle 
of variety is the concept of relief from the tension of dramatic scenes 
and the long battle narratives. In Book 15 when the destruction of 
the Achaean fortifications by the Trojans is compared to a small boy 
playfully wrecking a sand castle (O 362—64), 


as Ste t  yápoOov nóic äyyı 9oAóoor|s, 
óc T énel obv noujon d0bppata vyménoww, 
ay aducs ovvéxeve nooiv xai yepoiv á8ópov, 


the bT scholia observe that “the similes allow us to rest awhile from 
the battle,” and repeat the recurrent idea that similes are taken from 
common or everyday objects and occurrences, “the image is vonewrj 
(humble or lowly), yet it is nào: yvootý (known to everyone)."^? 
Another way in which the poet achieves relief in his lengthy 
narratives is by kosmos or adornment, often in the form of similes. 
The word kosmos is found four times in the treatise On Style by 
Demetrius, each time signifying the adornment of the narrative. The 
bT scholia see relief as a by-product of kosmos. The extended simile 
near the beginning of Book 12 (M 41—48) has puzzled critics since 
antiquity, who have attempted to explain the simile’s curious relation 
to the narrative.®° Hector, who is clearly on the offensive at this 


58 y bT x 1, Erbse IV 484. nomie: 82 ndAw petáyov pâs ant tac OKr]vác. 

59 Y, bT O 362—364, Erbse IV 87. Siavanavoum 8 tóv tónov oí PREVENI Kat 
Taner pv ý elkóv, Spwso nâo yvwott). 

60 See Moulton (n. 50 above) 47, n. 54. 
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point, is compared in an elaborate simile to a wild boar defending 
itself. 


PS 


ÓG 8 ÖT àv ëv te Kóveoo kai àáv6póo: Onpevtijor 
kónptoc rj& Aéwv otpédetor oévet BAepeaívov- 
of é te nupyndov odéac abtobs dptévavtes 
&viíov iotavtar kai dxovriZovoi Saperas 

olypóc &x yetp@v- toô 8 o6 note kvõádipov xfjp 
tappet o568 Qofetro, &ynvopin 6é pv éxta: 
Tapóéa te otpédetai otíyas àávópóv neprmiícov: 
önny T i060n, tfj v £ikovot otixes àvópóv. 


The scholia remark that the poet "applied the simile to one thing 
only, to Hector turning about among the Trojans. The other details 
in no way apply to Hector—neither the death of the wild boar, nor 
the hunters hurling javelins at it. The rest is ornamental, nouyuKds 
xóopoc."9! In the battle with the river Xanthos in Book 21 (o 257— 
262), as the river overtakes Achilles, he is compared to a man whose 
garden irrigation channel runs out of control. 


óc & ÖT àvrjp óxeujyóc and kprjvri; peiavýðpov 
äp puta xai kýnovç ó6ou Pdov hyepovety 
Xepot pdxeddav Éyov, àpápys & éxpata BóMov- 
TOÔ pév te mpopéovtos tnd wydpides Gnacat 
oyAebvtar tò Sé T Ska KateiPdpevov KedapvZer 
XOpo@ Evi npoaAel, HOdver é te xoi tov dyovta. 


The poet “moves from the powerful to the monotonous and florid 
style,” writes the scholiast. “The simile refers to the sudden bursting 
forth of the water and its frenzy. The rest is related incidentally for 
the sake of adornment, xéopov 52 ëvexa.” 6? 

In addition to the epic proportions of the Iliad and the various 
devices employed by the poet to enliven and vary the action, the bT 


$! Y T M 41—48, Erbse III 306—307. mpdc ëv póvov fiveyxe xijv elkóva, npóc xóv 
"Extopa tov £v toi; Tpooiv elhoópevov. xà 62 GAAa oó062v abt ovvtetver npds xóv elkatópevov, 
ovy rj tod xolpov teàevtý, ovy ol &xovt(Zoviec éni tobtov kovr]yéva, GAAG rrou]rikóg kóopnoc AaBadv 
yer. 

$? Y bT @ 257-262, Erbse V 183. dno tod pot éni tò loyvóv Epyeton Kai dvOnpov. 
fj 68 napoBoAr npóc tjv tayetav émipopay xot tiv napoMayrjv tod bSatoc. Kécpou 68 évexa 
napeóujyrjoato tà Aomd. 
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scholia note that lofty and dignified language is a fundamental 
feature of epic poetry. Epic language or diction is in many places a 
product of auxésis, amplification in the sense of making events or 
situations appear more significant. The similes, commonly taken 
from scenes and actions of everyday life, are suitably elevated through 
dignified language. In Book 13 (N 589), an arrow springs back from 
the chest of Menelaos like “black-skinned” beans (xóopo) from a 
threshing floor, and the scholiast notes that “the epithet (pehavdypoec) 
has concealed the commonness of the word [sc. xóapoi]."9* At the 
beginning of Book 21 (® 12—14), Achilles drives the remaining 
Trojans into the Xanthos river: the Trojans are compared to locusts 
escaping from a fire into water. 


as 8 60’ ónó purs rvpóc axpidec HepéBovtar 
cevyépevan norapóvõe: tò 68 pAéyet &kápatov nop 
dppevov &&aídvr|s, tai 6à mtdocoun Kad’ owp. 


Again the scholia comment on the elevation of a commonplace image 
by polished language, “since the simile is lowly, the poet polished it 
up with words, with pinfj; and rjep£8ov:ai"9* An extended sequence 
of similes can also contribute to auxésis by helping the poet mark an 
especially important event in the narrative. In the second book of 
the Iliad, three passages contribute towards the heightening tension 
just before the long catalogue of ships: the gathering of the troops 
and the appearance of Athena bearing the aegis (B 441-54), a 
sequence of successive similes (445—87), and an invocation of the 
Muses (484—93). This series of similes contains seven similes, six of 
which are fully developed comparisons, and is the longest and most 
impressive series of similes in the I/iad.9? All three main traditions 
of the scholia (AbT) remark enthusiastically on the ingenuity of the 
poet at this point, "[Notice] here especially the power of the poet, 
when he provides different similes for each thing."96 


63 Y bT N 589, Erbse III 513. TÔ 68 émÜO£teo kekóAurtat tò xanewóv 1fjc MEcos. 

61 Y bT o 12—14, Erbse V 125. èneì tane) h elkóv, &paíópuvev airy AéEco,, tà 
puis kai 16 HepéBovetat. 

$5 See Moulton (n. 50 above) 27—32, and G. Jachmann, Der homerische Schiffska- 
talog und die Ilias (Cologne 1958) 218—234. 

96 Y, A bT B 455—456, Erbse I 278. vóv pédota fj 5óvajig tod nowtod, Ste xaQ' 
Éxactov npdéyya S&iaddpev elkóvov ebnopet. 
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The bT scholia perceive that many scenes in the poem come to 
life through the poet’s deft handling of the similes. When Hector 
hurls himself into the fight in Book 11 (A 297-98), he is compared 
to a storm cloud which swoops down to trouble the sea. 


èv 8 éneo’ Sopivy ónepaéi loos &éAAn, 
Ij te kaðadopévy loeidéa rióvrov ópívet. 


“The leap and impact of the hero in the confusion is vividly 
(gp@avuxécs) suggested.”®” Late in Book 15, the account of the Trojan 
assault under the protection of Apollo is highlighted by three similes. 
The third simile (O 381-83) describes a wave swamping a ship. 


oi & dc te péya kópa Paddaons edpundpor1o 
vos bnép toixwv katoBroeta, ónnóv énetyy 
ig ávépov: fj yóáp te páñotá ye xópov ddéAAet. 


Here the scholia underscore the importance of similes as the poet’s 
most effective means of evoking realistic images, and as a poetic 
device which he employs with consummate skill. 


The poet always surpasses himself with his similes. For what is more 
distinct (évapyéotepov) or more vivid (égbavuxótepov) or altogether 
more harmonious than these images? He represents danger by a storm, 
the wall by the hull of a ship, and those who are approaching with a 
shout by waves.’ 


When Menelaus is wounded in Book 4, the blood trickling from his 
wounded thigh is compared to the crimson dye on an ivory cheek 
ornament prepared by a woman for a royal horseman (A 141—45). 


‘Og & Ste tís T £Aépavra yov) oíivua puvy 
Mpovic ġè Kéeipa, naprjiov gppevar tnnev- 
ketvot 8 £v Gahépo, nodégec té mv fjprjoavto 


$7 Y bT A 297, Erbse III 179. éupavunds 8? tò GApa xai f| intecis toô jpeoc 
tapayrjv napéotnoev. 

68 Y bT O 381—384, Erbse IV 91. dei &avtóv napev6okipet 6 noujts taig óporóoeo: 
tí yàp évapyéotepov i &éupovuxórepov i ka9ána& oupbovótepov taútns ts elxóvoc; xeavi pev 
tov kívõvvov elkdZer, oxáde 62 tò 1elyoc, tobs 68 petà Poñs émdvtac kópaov. 
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innijes popéew: BacuMj 68 ketto dyoApe, 
àppótepov kóopoç 0' inne éAatijpi te ko80c. 


‘He set the scene before us graphically’ (Sy. rjpiv ypadixiv napéotnoev) 
(= A 141), notes the scholiast. Adding what appears at first sight to 
be extraneous and gratuitous information, the scholia note that fair 
skin and golden hair was admired by the Laconians, that the Trojans 
believed Menelaus to be weak because of his fair complexion, and 
that, in general, dark-skinned animals are perceived to be stronger.9? 
These remarks, however, are quite perceptive, reminding the reader 
of Homer's earlier description of Menelaus, &av0ó6c MevéAaog (I 283). 
The image of ivory stained with crimson dye is even more striking 
and appropriate when one recalls the whiteness of Menelaus’ skin."? 

Occasionally the bT scholia will identify a single point of 
comparison between a simile and the narrative, and regard the 
remainder of an extended simile as ornamental. Most often, however, 
the bT scholia, like the A scholia, insist on the detailed and precise 
correspondence between simile and narrative, frequently praising 
éxpíBeu or close correspondence. The bT scholia usually attempt to 
explain the significance and relationship to the narrative of each 
detail in even the most elaborate simile. Each detail is seen to 
contribute in some way to the overall effect of the scene to which 
the poet has likened it. When Athena deflects the deadly arrow of 
Pandarus away from Menelaus in Book 4 (A 130—31), the life-saving 
gesture of the goddess is compared almost flippantly to a mother 
who instinctively brushes aside a bothersome fly from her sleeping 
child. 


1j 68 1óoov pv čepyev and xpoóc, óc Ste yjujp 
riaióóc &épyr pviav, 60° hét Aé&evoi ónvo. 


But the scholiast explains that the simple action of the mother is only 
one aspect of a highly symbolic picture. “The mother represents the 
favorable disposition [of Athena towards Menelaus], the fly the ease 


$9 Y, bT A 141, Erbse I 475. dyn rjgiv ypaduav napéougoev. 9avpáZevor 68 napa 
Aókoot Aeuxds xpos kai EavOr] kón. tà todto xai Tpóec pak@axév abtóv olovrar erii rravxóg 
yap Sou tò peAáyypoóv &auv loyopótepov. 

7? For Homer's characterization of Menelaus, see A. Parry, "Language and 
Characterization in Homer," HSCP 76 (1972) 1—22. 
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with which it [the arrow] is brushed away and darts away to another 
place, and sleep represents the fact of being caught off guard and 
the weakness of the blow."?! Even the simple comparison of the 
voice of Odysseus with a winter snowstorm (T 221—22), 


GAM’ Ste Öd öna te peydAnv èk oteo eli 
xai Enea vipddeoow £otkóta xepepinow, 


is replete with subtle significance for the scholiast. “The simile refers 
to the speed, the magnitude, the density, and the clarity [of Odysseus's 
speech], to the whiteness of the snowstorm, and to the shuddering 
of his audience.""? The comparison of the retreating Ajax with a 
donkey being driven from a cornfield by children (quoted above) is 
praised for its detailed correspondence (A 558). The simile implies 
Ajax's contempt for the Trojans, and their weakness. The grazing 
animal underscores the slowness of Ajax's retreat. The donkey is 
characterized as lazy and inured to constant beating, having had 
countless sticks broken on its back. Even the smallest detail of the 
simile contributes in some way to the overall impression of 
stubbornness.” 

Monographs could and should be written about the literary 
interpretations offered by the Homeric scholia. The few examples 
in this paper, and countless other equally interesting and instructive 
examples scattered throughout the vast corpus of Homeric scholia, 
reveal a sensitivity to many of the less obvious implications and the 
exquisite beauties of the similes in the Iliad. Unfortunately, the 
Homeric scholia have most often been the object of amused conde- 
scension or contempt for many modern scholars. The difficulty of 
the Greek and the abbreviated nature of the comments in the scholia 
requires considerable effort to extract the information which they 
might contain. It is naturally easier to despise them than to attempt 


7! £ bT A 180—181, Erbse I 471. ij primp npóg tò ebvovv: f] pufa mpdc TÒ ebyepas 
pèv drogoPeioGa1, petanndav &è el; črepov tónov: ó 88 bnvos npòç tò ànapadóAaxtov xoi tÒ 
Gobevés tig mÀnyñs. 

725 TT 292, Erbse I 401. Å elkóv mpds tò 1áyoc, 16 nAĝðog, 16 nvkvóv, tò oadéc, tò 
AcuKdv tis vidddos, uv þpírnv tév dxKovdvtwv. 

75 Z bT A 558—562, Erbse III 230. 4 napagoàñ npdc uiv kaxadpóvrow tov Tpóov 
dui obk abtovs hebyer, GAAG Aia. npóc 62 xijv oáov xiv á&rpayíov toO (oov fAaBev, Sı 62 roð 
xeipew tujv db0oviay xfj; tpodris. eð 68 xai où hoptnyd óvo napéPadev, àÀÀà Booxopévo- 
Bpabeia yap | xivyos toô vepgopiévov. xoi èmteivov tév Óvov voOfj Aéyet xai nAnydav à0á6a noA óv. 
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to understand them. But in many instances, the scholia do, in fact, 
appreciate every bit as much as the most astute modern critics the 
countless ways in which the similes so often enhance and enrich the 
poem.?* 


KENNETH SNIPES 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


74 This paper owes much to the learning and suggestions of my friends 
Gianfranco Fiaccadori, George Kennedy, Nicholas Richardson, and Nigel Wilson. 


EUNAPIUS, EUSTATHIUS, AND THE SUDA 


Barry Baldwin (following Müller, who, in turn, depended on 
Küster)! has noted that Eustathius incorporates into his comments 
on Diomedes an unattributed quotation—'Afpopácujs Ppayyos Kata 
&Àxr|v o@potos xai opo tpaybtyta Aoyoetdij¢ fjv—which seems to de- 
rive from an entry in the Suda generally held to have come, via the 
Excerpta historica of Constatine VII Porphyrogenitus, from Eunapius 
of Sardis’ now-lost History.2 However, appended to this quotation is 
a second, likewise unattributed, which also seems to refer to Valen- 
tinian II's machiavellian magister militum Arbogastes: énavujoas toig 
BapBaporc, nup? npoodepris, Épya £nsOsíkvuto yeipacg te Kai ndSacg óv- 
Opónov napatpéyovta.® Since this is not part of the Suda notice from 
which Eustathius purportedly culled the first quotation, it may be 
that here he drew from the Excerpta or, less probably considering its 
rarity in Photius’ day, from the History itself.* If the latter could be 
demonstrated, it would reasonably follow that Eustathius’ second 
quotation too should be assigned to Eunapius and that Eustathius 
elsewhere might preserve still more of the History. 

At first glance, Eustathius’ attribution to a certain Salustius of 
yet another quotation—nupi ápa tket ó &vOpenos &&órrtovu névta tà 
napoxeipevo—that immediately precedes the reference to Arbogastes 
seems to strengthen the case for the commentator’s consultation of 
the Excerpta or the History itself. For the name Salustius at once 


1“A Eustathian Source Disclosed,” AJP 107 (1987) 424-25, prompted by A. 
Kazhdan, “Looking Back on Antiquity,” GRBS 24 (1983) 375-77. Cf. FHG IV 37, col. 
2, and Küster, Suidae Lexicon (Cambridge 1705), cited in Müller's commentary. 

? Tl. 518.20—22, ed. M. van der Valk, Eustathii Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem 
Pertinentes (Leiden 1976) II 5.9—10; Suda A 81 (I 12.3—4 Adler) = Eunapius frag. 
58.1, ed. R. C. Blockley, The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, 
vol. 2 (Liverpool 1983) 82. The parallel is noted in Adler's apparatus but not in van 
der Valk's, and, as a result, escaped Kazhdan, who did, however, recognize Eustathius' 
Abrobastes as Arbogastes. 

On Eustathius, in addition to the praefatio of the first volume of van der Valk's 
edition (Leiden 1971) ix—cxlviii, see K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litera- 
tur,? vol. 1 (Munich 1897) 536—41, L. Cohn, “Eustathios” (18) RE 6.1 (1907) cols. 
1425—89, and N. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London 1983) 196—204. 

3IL. 513.22-23 (II 5.10—12 van der Valk). 

^ Photius Bibl. cod. 77.36—39 (I 159-60 Henry). 

5 Il. 513.19—20 (II 5.7—9 van der Valk). 
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recalls Julian’s praetorian prefect Saturninius Secundus Salutius, who 
appears both in Eunapius' historical fragments and in his extant Vitae 
Sophistarum.? But though this passage, like those concerning Arbo- 
gastes, elicited a fontem nescio from van der Valk, it likewise appears 
in the Suda’ and is thought to derive from Damascius' Vita Isidori.? 
Here, then, the choice is between Eustathius’ use of the Suda or the 
biography. That he nowhere else displays any familiarity with Da- 
mascius suggests the former, despite scholarly consensus that Eus- 
tathius' reliance on the Suda was minimal.? 

Dependence on the Suda would also explain why what in 
Eustathius appears to be a continuation of the quotation describing 
Arbogastes (i.e., énavtjoas xt.) parallels the lexicon's 6 68 ónavujoac 
toic BapBápoic rupi npoodjeprjc ëpya énedeixvuto yetpóc te àvOpóriov xoi 
tóàpav nopatpéyovia.!? There is, of course, the possibility that this 
observation, absent from the Suda article on Arbogastes, has been 
copied from the History itself (rather than from the often-modified 
excerpts) or from extracts of Eunapius contained in a section of the 
Excerpta other than that employed by the Suda,!! thereby acquitting 
Eustathius of the charge of representing two unrelated quotations 
as one. However, the transposition of óv0pónov and xai téApav, 
together with the transformation of téApav into nóðas, may betray not 
the uncritical haste of some unknown eclogarius but an emendation 
(admittedly lame) of Eustathius, and, if so, would point again towards 
his reliance on the Suda. On the other hand, even if the change is 
Eustathius’, it may be nothing more than paraphrase.!? 


* PLRE I 814—17 s.v. "Secundus 3.” Suda X. 63 (IV 816.22—29 Adler) writes 
Xoloócuoc; Eunapius VS 479 (52.20, 53.9—10 Giangrande) the correct ZaAoóuoc. 

7 A 735 (I 70.29—80 Adler). 

8 Frag. 145, ed. C. Zintzen, Damasci Vitae Isidori Reliquiae (Hildesheim 1967) 
127.2—4. Neither Zintzen nor Adler mentions Eustathius’ borrowing, the subject of 
which is Sallustius 7, PLRE 11 972—73. 

2 Cf. Cohn (n. 2 above) col. 1481, and van der Valk, vol. 1 (n. 2 above) Ixvi- 
lxvii. For the sedes fragmentorum of the Vita Isidori, sce Zintzen's edition, 323-30. 

10 rz 2838 (IV 235 Adler, with reference to Eustathius). 

11 On the relationship of the Excerpta historica, eds. U. Boissevain, C. de Boor, 
and T. Büttner-Wobst (Berlin 1903—5), see C. de Boor, "Suidas und die Konstantinische 
Excerptsammlung,” BZ 21 (1912) 381—424, BZ 23 (1914—19) 1-127, and P. Brunt, | 
"On Historical Fragments and Epitomes," CQ n.s. 31 (1980) 477—94. P. Lemerle, Le 
premier humanisme byzantin (Paris 1971) 267—300, discusses the Excerpta within the 
context of Byzantine encyclopedism. 

1? For the relative merits of these alternatives, cf. P. Maas, "Eustathios als 
Konjekturalkritiker," BZ 35 (1935) 299—307, and Wilson (n. 2 above) 199, 201—202. 
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All things considered, it appears that, with regard to the three 
quotations examined above, Eustathius knew no more than he was 
told by the Suda. This does not rule out the chance that in quoting 
Suda 112838 Eustathius accidentally hit upon a fragment of Eunapius, 
but his connection of it to the opening of A 81 alone is no argument 
for Eunapius’ authorship. Finally, the provenance of these three 
quotations suggests the need to reassess the view that Eustathius 
made relatively little use of the Suda even though Marcianus 448, a 
twelfth century manuscript of the lexicon characterized by numerous 
conjectural emendations, is in the hand of none other than Eustathius 
himself.!? 


Tuomas M. BANCHICH 
CANISIUS COLLEGE 


3? Ibid. 305—07. On this count, the metathesis of *ApBoyéorns to ’ABpoBéatns 
originated with the Suda (or the Excerpta), not with Eustathius, though the second B 
for y may be the fault of Eustathius or his exemplar. 


A NOTE ON VERGIL ECLOGUE 4.42—45 


nec varios discet mentiri lana colores, 

ipse sed in pratis aries iam suave rubenti 
murice, iam croceo mutabit vellera luto; 
sponte sua sandyx pascentis vestiet agnos.! 


“There is only a step from the sublime to the ridiculous," T. E. 
Page wrote of Vergil's colorful sheep, “and Virgil has here decidedly 
taken it."? Yet a judgment of these lines whether positive or negative 
depends on a judgment of the whole poem's purpose and tone. If 
the poem is a serious affirmation of political and cosmic optimism 
and regeneration after the Peace of Brundisium (42 B.c.), then these 
“highly chromatic sheep"? are a lapse in taste. If, however, the poem 
is as H. C. Gotoff suggests "light, elegant, fantastic, and in the best 
sense, inconsequential,"* then they are appropriate and effective. 

Support for the latter view comes from the similarity between 
the sheep and Old Comedy Golden Age parodies recorded in 


1 Text used is that of R.A.B. Mynors, P. Vergili Maronis Opera (Oxford 1969). 

? T.E. Page, P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica et Georgica (London 1922) 129. For other 
representative harsh judgments see Charles Segal, "Pastoral Realism and the Golden 
Age: Correspondence and Contrast between Virgil's Third and Fourth Eclogues," 
Poetry and Myth in Ancient Pastoral (Princeton 1981) 265. First published in Philologus 
121 (1977) 158—163. Less censorious judgments include E.W. Leach, who sees this 
passage as "surprising and unconventional," a "lively and original fantasy," in "Eclogue 
4: Symbolism and Sources," Arethusa 4 (1971) 178; cf. also her Vergil’s Eclogues: 
Landscapes of Experience (Ithaca 1974) 222, 229; Segal, who notes "a subtle humor in 
the exuberance of the Fourth Eclogue's vision of a Golden Age," pp. 269—270; R.D. 
Williams, who writes that "these two lines confirm the wholly idyllic and dream-like 
nature of the poetic vision which Virgil offers in the poem," Virgil: The Eclogues and 
Georgics (New York 1979) 108; Michael C.J. Putnam, for whom the sheep are a "double 
emblem for the new age wherein virtus and 'civilization' can exist side by side. It 
denotes an ideal amalgam in nature which precludes labor and negates the causes of 
future war,” Virgil's Pastoral Art: Studies in the Eclogues (Princeton 1970) 155. 

5 Williams (n. 2 above) 108. 

* In “On the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil,” Philologus 111 (1967) 67. Others taking 
a lighter view of the poem include E. Thrumer, "Vergilius ludens. Erwägungen zur 
vierten Ekloge," Festschrift für Robert Muth zum 65 Geburtstag an Januar 1981, eds. Paul 
Hand! and Wolfgang Meld (Innsbruck 1983) 531—540; C. Monteleone, "Sul testo 
dell'Ecloga quarta di Virgilio," QuadFoggia 2—3 (1982—83) 33—74. 
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Athenaeus's Deipnosophistae 6. 267—270.” These parodies satirize the 
Golden Age sponte sua motif by describing the earth spontaneously 
providing luxuries and services more characteristic of a decadent 
Iron Age urban civilization. The following passage from Telecleides's 
The Amphictyons is representative of these parodies' tone and content: 


1j yĝ 6' dep’ ob 8éoc 0588 vóoovc, GAA’ abtópav fjv tà Séovta: 
oiv yap &rao' ëppes: xapóópa, paZar 8’ &ptoig £aáyovto 

nepi toic otépaow TÔV àvOpórniov ixetevovoat katantvety, 

el tt buoiev tas AevKotatac. of & tyOósc otkad’ iévtes 
eEomtavtes opôs avtovs av napéxewr éni taiot tpanéZatc. 
topo & Éppet nape tàs kAvac notapés kpéa Oeppóà xvAv6ov: 
ónotpippariwv 6' óxeroi xoóvov toic BovAopévoion napfjoav, 
dot’ déd8ovía vv ÉvOsotv fjv áp6ov0' &ánoArv kotanívew. 
hexavioxatow 8 dv wouotd napy rjóvopaxíows koavánaoro, 
órrtai 68 xixAat pet’ Gpntioxev elc 1óv Papvy’ elcenétovto- 

1àv 8& nlaxotvtev óouZopévov nepi tujv yvó8ov fv GAaAntés. ` 
pýrpaç 58 tópois xot yvavpanxíois ol rraióe àv rjotpayóMZov. 
ol & GvOpenot níovec fjoav tóte Kai péya yppa yyóávrov. 


As well as an emphasis on luxury, a marked greediness permeates 
these fantasies—a further irony, since greed, what Vergil will call 
the amor habendi (Aeneid 8.327), traditionally is destructive of the 
Golden Age (cf. Catullus 64.3985). Although greed is missing from 
. Vergil's passage, luxury certainly is emphasized: murice is the dis- 
tinctive purple derived from the murex shell-fish, a color that was 
"a commonplace for expensive self-indulgence";? luto and croceo, 
'yellow', could suggest gold. These two colors, along with sandyx, 
‘scarlet’, evoke the extreme luxury often the object of Iron Age 
greed.? Some commentators have explained the luxury in these lines 
as a distinctive mark of the Golden Age Vergil envisions, a time 
when luxury will be available without the destructive activities (e.g., 


5 Text used is that of Charles Burton Gulick, Athenaeus: The Deipnosophists, vol. 
3 Loeb Classical Library 1929, repr. 1957. 

$ The fourth Eclogue's links to Catullus 64 have been much remarked on. See 
Patricia A. Johnstone, Vergil's Agricultural Golden Age: A Study of the Georgics (Leiden 
1980) 33—40, 41, n. 1; Leach, "Eclogue 4" (n. 2 above) 172—174. 

7 In Vergil: Eclogues (Cambridge 1977) 143. 

8 On the ambiguity of gold and wealth in the Aeneid, see Robert J. Rowland, 
“Foreshadowing in Vergil, Aeneid 8. 714—28," Latomus 27, n.s. 3—4 (1968) 835—36. 
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trade and sailing) that make these civilized amenities available to the 
Iron Age.? However, given the Romans’ national scorn of luxury 
and their idealization of simplicity, it seems odd that Vergil would 
imagine a Roman political millenium replete with the luxuries 
perceived as destructive of Roman values. 

However, if Vergil in Eclogue 4 recognizes, as he does in the 
Georgics and the Aeneid,!? the Golden Age myth’s problematic nature, 
these echoes of Old Comedy parodies may be a device for satirically 
undercutting the Golden Age by emphasizing its escapist, wish- 
fullfilling qualities.!! Such an ironic tone would befit a hyperbolic 
genethliakon written in the same vein as Catullus’s dinner invitation 
(13). Both poems are learned, witty, highly polished elaborations of 
quotidian occasions. 


BrucE THORNTON 
FRESNO, CALIF. 


? E.g., Conington and Nettleship: "The country will enjoy the advantages of 
luxury without its artificial concomitants from which it rightly shrinks." The Works of 
Virgil, vol. 1. ed. John Conington and Henry Nettleship, Eclogues and Georgics,’ rev. F. 
Haverfield (London 1898) 60; likewise Putnam (n. 2 above) 153: "The luxuries which 
mankind had previously sought through scelus will come automatically"; cf. also p. 
155. 

1? For Vergil's use of the Golden Age myth in his works see Johnstone (n. 6 
above). 

11 Such a critical attitude toward the Golden Age would be consistent with other 
Roman poets: Catullus 64, as noted above; Horace’s Epode 16, which also satirizes the 
escapism of the Golden Age; and Lucretius. For the fourth Eclogue's links to Lucretius, 
see Johnstone (n. 6 above), pp. 28-33; to Horace, pp. 77—78 and n. 25. 


FULGENTIUS, MITOLOGIAE 1.20—21! 


nec referam uirginali figmento Aricinam lusam uiraginem, 
dum quaereret Iuppiter quod magis esse uellet quam 
fuerat 


Aricinam: non acirinam (fiaurinà 7) a[P] aricinam Pf 


To this apparatus in his Teubner edition, Helm adds: delendumne 
ut scholion? v. p. 10, 21, referring to a different passage into which 
the intrusive gloss Danae proves that some sort of scholiast has cast 
his eye over the difficult introduction to the Mitologiae.? Yet Aricina 
is meaningless here as a proper name or a proper adjective;? nor 
does reference to the adjective aricinus, ‘rustic, stupid’, get us any 
closer to a reasonable meaning.* I suggest that we read, with minimal 
change, Nonacrinam, 'Arcadian', referring to Callisto. The passage 
means: "nor shall I tell of the Arcadian heroine deceived by a 
fictitious maiden, when Jupiter sought a form that he preferred to 
his own self." As Ovid tells the story, Met. 2.401 ff., Jupiter takes on 
the form of a maiden (this explains uirginali figmento) in order to 
seduce Callisto, known by the epithet Nonacrina at 2.409—410: in 
uirgine Nonacrina / haesit. That Fulgentius should refer to Callisto as 
a utrago is not surprising in light of Ovid's description of her (411— 
415): non erat huius opus lanam mollire trahendo | nec positu uariare comas; 
... miles erat Phoebes. 

Fulgentius has his narrator complain in the Mitologiae about 
metamorphosis in general on the grounds that the gods are depicted 


! All subsequent references to the text of Fulgentius are by page and line 
number of the Teubner edition of R. Helm (1898; repr. with addenda by J. Préaux, 
1970). 

? L, G. Whitbread, Fulgentius the Mythographer (Columbus, Ohio, 1971) 101, n. 
32, misunderstands the note to mean that the passage in question may refer to the 
Danae story, and suggests Acrisianam (referring to Danae as daughter of Acrisius) as 
a possible emendation. 

? Aricia, wife of Hippolytus and mother of Virbius, A. 7.762; Aricinus, referring 
to Aricia in Latium, Ovid, Met. 15.488. 

^ A Fulgentian adjective not mentioned in Souter's Glossary of Later Latin: Mit. 
15.13, aricinis atque arcaicis sensibus; Serm. Ant. 51 (124.12—17) glosses one Antidamas' 
phrase Auerruncassit deus tam aricinas hominum mentes with: aricinas testeas uel argilleas. 
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as preferring other forms to their true selves,” but there is a special 
point to the second clause above that suggests further dependence 
here on Ovid’s account. Ovid’s Callisto says that Jupiter in disguise 
is a numen even greater than Jupiter himself (2.428—9: "salue numen, 
me iudice," dixit | "audiat ipse licet, maius Ioue!”). Jupiter, we are then 
told, is pleased to hear himself preferred to himself (2.430: et sibi 
praeferri se gaudet). 'The actual language of Fulgentius' second clause 
is borrowed from elsewhere in Ovid, in the description of Jupiter’s 
choice of an eagle as the appropriate form in which to steal Ganymede 
(10.156—7: et inuentum est aliquid, quod Iuppiter esse, quam quod erat, 
mallet). 'This playful and wide-ranging use of Ovid is in keeping with 
the character of the Mitologiae, whose narrator displays his learning 
in a peacock-proud display, though ultimately for comic ends.® 

It remains possible that Nonacrinam is an intrusive gloss. Ovid 
does not give the name Callisto in his Metamorphoses (although he 
does in the Fasti”), and if the scholiast knew of the story only from 
this source he might view Nonacrinam not as an epithet but a proper 
name. But it is far more likely that Nonacrinam is here an epithet, 
and as such it is entirely too recherché for a gloss. 


Jorr C. RELIHAN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 


5 10.21—11.1: dum suo iudicio deus sibi pecudem praetulit (speaking of Zeus and 
Europa); 11.4—6: non olorinis reptantem adulterum plumis, oua pulligera uirginibus incul- 
cantem quam semina puerigena uisceribus infundentem (Zeus and Leda); 11.14—15: sal fulgoris 
igne deposito malit anilibus exarari rugis quam radiis (evidently referring to Ovid's story, 
Met. 4.190—255, of Sol, who took on the appearance of Eurynome, mother of his 
beloved Leucothoe, in order to gain access to her). 

9 See my article, "Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.1—4 and Fulgentius’ Mitologiae,” AJP 
105 (1984) 87—90. 

? Fasti 2.156: this version of the Callisto story (153—192) tells nothing of Jupiter's 
imposture, dealing merely with the fact of the rape and its consequences. 


AN EPIGRAM FROM RATIARIA 


A village called Arcar in northwestern Bulgaria was in Roman 
times the considerable city of Ratiaria. This stood on the right bank 
of the Danube, at an important crossing point of the river and at the 
intersection of two major roads, one running along the Roman side 
of the river and the other coming northeast from the Adriatic at 
Lissus (Lezhé, Alessio) by way of Ulpiana (Lipljan) and Naissus (Ni8). 
When founded as a colony by Trajan, Ratiaria was within Moesia 
Superior: when Aurelian withdrew from the old Dacia north of the 
Danube and established a new province of the same name on the 
south (later Dacia Ripensis), Ratiaria became the capital. As such it 
was the seat of the military governor (dux), and the base of the legion 
XIII Gemina. It flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
according to the historian Priscus was peyíou xai noAvéávOponoc when 
it was captured by the Huns in the early 440s. It appears to have 
recovered from this sack, but was finally destroyed by the Avars in 
586, though the name survives in the modern Arcar.! 

V. Velkov has recently published an inscription of great interest 
from the territory of Ratiaria. It is a funerary epigram of fourteen 
lines in late Latin, inscribed on a marble plaque 1.165 m. high, 0.88 
m. wide, and 0.18 m. thick; the letters of the first line are 4 cms. in 
average height, of the other lines 3 cms. The inscription is carved 
within a tabula ansata, and each of the handles contains the image of 
a bird pecking grapes, identified by Velkov as a peacock and a dove. 


! The article by Vulić, “Ratiaria,” RE 1A (1914) 261, is dated but gives the 
essential references; a very useful account by V. Velkov, Eirene 5 (1966) 155—175; see 
also id., Cities in Thrace and Dacia in Late Antiquity (Amsterdam 1977), with map at end. 
On recent excavation in the area, D. Giorgetti, “Ratiaria and its Territory," Ancient 
Bulgaria: Papers presented to the International Symposium on. . .Bulgaria, University of Not- 
tingham, 1981, Vol. 2 (Nottingham 1983) 19-39. I have not seen the two volumes 
Ratiariensia: Studi e materiali mesici e danubiani (Bologna 1980—1984). Priscus: frag. 3 
Müller, frag. 9,1 Blockley. I have used the following special abbreviations: Diehl, JLCV 
= E. Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres (Berlin, Dublin, Zürich 1925— 1967). 
Hofmann-Szantyr — J. B. Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik 
(Munich 1965); Leumann = M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (Munich 
1977); Velkov = V, Velkov, "Ein Grabepigramm aus der Dacia Ripensis," Lebendige 
Altertumswissenschaft: Festgabe zur Vollendung des 70. Lebensjahres von Hermann Vetters (Vi- 
enna 1985) 270—72, with Plate XXXIII. Other abbreviations should be self-evident. I 
am very grateful to my colleague, Professor T. D. Barnes, for his criticism. 
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In what follows I give a text, apparatus showing my departures 
from the editio princeps, translation of lines 2 to 18, commentary, and 
a discussion of some general issues raised by the inscription. 


EDCINFRM 


Quid tantum superum Parcarum numina lesi, 
femina quae semper habui sine crimine vitam, 
quod iuniore mea voluerunt rumpere fila, 4 
nec doluere meis sine pignora linquere lumen? 
o quantum saevas reor vos esse sorores 
quae meum virgineum torum sine lege privastis 
et sine iustitia (hedera) inferna sede locastis. 8 
Gaudentio tribuno nupta bis denos et septe annos vitae 
complevi; 
unde tu, Gaudenti, dolens nimium, carissime coniunx, 
qui meum sollicite castum decorasti monumen, 
inscribi iubeas titulum meo nomine Dassiole, 12 
nobilis ingenio, clara de stirpe parentum; 
etiam Dassiani ducis iustissimi quondam 
. ENITUS possit sepultam noscere pignus. 


1. V. reports that the third letter could be G 
2. Parcarum: par carum V. 
5. V. puts a period after lumen 
10. Gaudenti, dolens: Gaudentio olens V. 
11. decorasti monumen: decoras timo numen V. 
12. inscribi iubeas: inscribitur eas V. 
12—13. V. puts a colon after Dassiole, and no punctuation after parentum 
13. etiam: ETI..AM V. 
14. Dassiani ducis: Dassia NIDV.TS V. 


What great offense did I give to the powers of the Fates above, 
a woman who always lived my life without blame, so that they chose 
to break my thread (of destiny) when I was young (?), and did not 
regret (that I) should leave the light without children of my own? 
Oh, how cruel I think you sisters are, who have unlawfully deprived 
(my) maidenly bed, and have unjustly placed (me) in the abode 
below. 

Married to the tribune Gaudentius, I completed twice ten and 
seven years of life; and so you, Gaudentius, greatly grieving, my 
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dearest husband, who have carefully adorned my chaste monument, 
see that the inscription is carved with my name, Dassiola, noble in 
character, of distinguished line of ancestors; [on the interpretation 
of lines 14 and 15, see below]. 


1. Velkov finds no parallel to this abbreviation, and I cannot 
either. 

2. Quid tantum. A poeticism, cf. Verg. A. 2.776, quid tantum 
insano iuvat indulgere dolori? 

superum. As it stands, this should be the archaic genitive plural 
of superi, as in Verg. A. 1.4, vi superum. Here it could only function 
as a noun if, as D. R. Shackleton Bailey has suggested to me, it was 
in asyndeton with Parcarum, 'of the gods above (and) of the Fates'. 
If it is an adjective it must qualify Parcarum, ‘of the Fates above’; for 
the Fates in heavenly company cf. Sen. Apoc. 4. I have translated it 
thus, but I suspect that the author intended the vocative superi, ‘gods 
above'; cf. Verg. A. 6.871, Ov. Met. 15.571, 759, Lucan 1.681, 2.47, 
577, 4.791, 7.302, 659. 

numina lesi: here and in Dassiole (12) the frequent late spelling 
of e for classical ae is found, though quae appears in 3 and 7 and 
saevas in 6. Cf. Verg. A. 1.8, numine laeso. 

3. semper (——). It is impossible to tell whether the author 
lengthens the second syllable in arsi (on this practice, Vollmer, SBBAW 
1917, 3), or whether he counts the h of habui as making position, as 
in other late Latin verse (Vollmer, p. 53; Leumann 175 IV). 

sine crimine vitam: Verg. A. 4.550. 

4. quod here introduces a consecutive clause after quid tantum, 
‘so that they chose...’ This construction is characteristic of later 
Latin, in which quod gradually became the principal subordinating 
conjunction (French que, Italian che). E. Lófstedt, Vermischte Studien 
zur lateinischen Sprachkunde und Syntax (Lund 1936) 17, cites an early 
Christian sermon, sicut enim flamma. terrestris accendere facem aut lam- 
padam volenti ita substantiam sui tribuit, quod damnum ipsa non sentit et. . . 
nihil amittit, ita et spiritus sanctus. . .sic largitus est omnibus munus suum, 
quod non est passus ipse dispendium. Cf. Hofmann-Szantyr 581—82. 

iuniore: this comparative appears to be used in the sense of the 
positive, as elsewhere in late Latin: TLL VII, 2, 738, 4—8. It is scanned 
as a trisyllable, with semivocalic i: cf. Leumann 129. The construction 
is unclear, but the word is perhaps to be taken as an accusative, with 
loss of m (cf. septe, 9), rather than as an ablative: double accusatives 
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are found after verbs signifying deprivation such as fraudo, exuo, 
spolio (Hofmann-Szantyr 43a, 45o), and here the author may have 
felt rumpere fila to be equivalent to fraudare vitam or the like. 

mea (U—): for the lengthening, above on line 3. The author's 
treatment of forms of meus reflects the interplay of verse-stress and 
word-accent; they are regarded as iambs when they precede the 
penthemimeral caesura, as here (cf. meis, 5), but as pyrrhics when 
they occupy the thesis (meum, 7, 11; meo, 12). For other signs of the 
influence of accentual scansion in the epigram, below, on line 7. 

5. doluere: this termination of the third person plural of the 
perfect indicative, though less archaic than superum, is obviously 
considered literary. 

It seems clear that me has to be understood as the subject of 
linquere: omission of the pronominal subject in accusative and infin- 
itive constructions is frequent in a Christian poet whose style and 
prosody the present epigram often recalls, Commodian (Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Latina 128): thus Carm. de duob. pop. 391—92, si 
magus adfuerit, cur ergo prophetae canebant venturum e caelo? (many other 
examples in J. Martin's index, p. 214). Cf. line 8. 

meis sine pignora. pignus is used in the poetic sense of ‘child’ 
(OLD, pignus 4a), cf. line 15. sine is found with a following accusative 
already in the first century of the Christian era: for juxtaposition of 
the ablative and accusative cf. Diehl, ILCV 3835a, sene ullo devitum, 
i.e., sine ullo debito (Hofmann-Szantyr 2732). Curiously, the only other 
late Latin inscription known from Ratiaria also exhibits confusion of 
cases after a preposition, in this case in: V. Besevliev, Spatgriechische 
und spatlateinische Inschriften aus Bulgarien, Berliner Byzantinische Ar- 
beiten 30 (1964) 32, no. 47: Paulus presbyter in unc sepulhro iacet. 

6. quantum replacing the classical quam is another mark of late 
Latin: Lófstedt, Syntactica I? (Lund 1956) 266, cites Ven. Fort. Vita 
Radegundis 14.33, quae suppleat eloquentia, quantum officiosam quantum- 
que se monstravit munificam? 

reor: this is the first of several instances in which a short syllable 
fills the thesis of the third foot; thus 7, torum; 10, dolens; 14, ducis; 
15, sepultam. This may be due to accentual lengthening (cf. below, 
on line 7), but that would not explain sepultam, and a better expla- 
nation is that, as in late Greek hexameter, a masculine caesura in the 
third foot permits that foot to be a trochee.? 


2 Wilhelm, WS 56 (1939) 88, citing Hom. I]. 11.697, elAeto xpwapevos 1pirkóor 
7/52 vopijac. 
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7. meum ( UU): above, on line 4. 

virgineum can hardly mean ‘virginal’: the author perhaps uses 
it simply in the sense of ‘young woman’s’, with an overtone familiar 
from late Latin, “married when still virgin” (OLD, virgineus 1c). 

privastis is the first of three syncopated forms of the perfect 
(locastis, 8; decorasti, 11): these forms are characteristic of colloquial 
and late Latin (Leumann 599B). The scansion U—X is accentual, like 
decorasti (UJ —U) in 10, zustissimi (—— UU ) in 14: accentual scansion is 
a well known phenomenon of late Latin verse (cf. Leumann 55—57). 
There are many parallels in Commodian, for example fecerunt 
( u-X) and altissimi (—— uu ) (Carm. de duob. pop. 573, 666). 

8. The hedera distinguens is perhaps intended to palliate the 
hiatus in the third foot. There is probably ellipse of me, easily 
understood after the preceding meum. 

9. Here the meter is clearly suspended because of the need to 
include names and numbers, a phenomenon that is frequent in less 
polished late verse:? bis denos, however, is another poeticism.* septe 
shows the evolution of classical septem towards Italian sette, French 
sept, etc.: cf. CIL VI 12607, Atinodore que vixit annos septe. 

10. This line has an extra foot, again because of the need to 
accommodate a proper name. 

unde tu (— Uu): the shortening of tu presumably reflects 
pronunciation. 

dolens: for a trochee constituting the third foot, above, on line 
6. 

nimium: here in the sense of classical valde, ‘exceedingly’, as 
usually in late Latin: Hofmann-Szantyr 163. 

11. On the quantity of meum see above, on line 4; on that of 
decorasti, on line 7. 

monumen: the reading seems certain. The word is new, though 
Priscian attests monimen, noting that the ? was short (Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. II 126, 4; TLL VIII, 1419, 10—12); the scansion given to monumen 
here, u—x, must reflect the influence of words in which the u was 
naturally long, e.g., acumen, cacumen, numen. 'The tendency of Latin 
authors to invent new nouns in -men persists as late as Prudentius: 
J. Perrot, “Les dérivés latins en -men et -mentum,” Études et commentaires 


37 (1961) 117—120. 


? Wilhelm, (previous n.) 58—62; Jones, ZPE 21 (1976) 191. 
* Velkov, 272, n. 7, cites Buecheler, Carmina Latina epigraphica no. 1203, bis denos 
perf uncta. annos sine crimine morum. 
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12. meo ( UU): above, on line 4. 

Dassiole is presumably the genitive of Dassiola. This name seems 
not to be attested, though Dassiolus is found at Concordia (CIL V 
8744; Diehl, ILCV 555, cf. 547): cf. below on Dassiani in line 14. The 
quadrisyllable in the final foot again shows the difficulty of including 
a proper name. l 

13. I assume that nobilis is in the genitive, agreeing with Dassiole 
in 12, but the difficulties of lines 14 and 15 make this uncertain. 
With de stirpe parentum cf. Verg. A. 3.94, a stirpe parentum. 

14 and 15 present problems of reading and interpretation which 
I cannot solve, and the lines are best taken together. To begin with 
the readings, Velkov notes that the space near the beginning of 14 
may have been left uninscribed because of imperfections in the stone; 
if so, etiam is the only possible reading (I had thought of filiam, but 
it seems to be excluded). The following traces, read by Velkov as 
Dassia NIDV.TS, are surely Dassiani ducis; for the justification, and 
the consequences, of this reading, see below. On line 15, the editor 
reports: “At the beginning, traces of the upper parts of two hastae, 
grave damage to the stone and traces of a round letter. The rest of 
the line too was damaged when the stone was freed, but the remains 
of the letters on the stone itself allow the text to be read.” I have 
been unable to obtain a photograph of the text other than the one 
printed by Velkov, and therefore reproduce his text of the line, 
though with some disquiet. 

Interpretation must begin with the phrase Dassiani ducis. The 
name Dassianus, like Dassiolus and Dassiola, is derived from the Illyrian 
Dassius (Dasius), well attested in the Danubian provinces. The cor- 
responding cognomen, usually spelled Dasianus, is found in the same 
area, and Dassianus appears in another city of western Dacia Ripensis, 
Aquae.? It is reasonable to assume that Dassianus was dux, or military 
governor, of the province in which the inscription was set up, Dacia 
Ripensis. Hitherto only one dux of the province was known, a 
Tautomedes who held the position in 364.9 The next word, custissimi, 
need mean no more than ‘most righteous’, and does not have to 


5 Dassius: TLL Onom. Ill 55, 12—27, citing two soldiers called Dassius from 
Ratiaria, CIL II 14507, antica b 16, latus dextrum b 43; cf. also G. Alfóldy, Die 
Personennamen in der römischen Provinz Dalmatia (Heidelberg 1969) 185—86. Dassianus: 
TLL Onom. III 55, 27—38; Diehl, ILCV 1506a (Aquae). 

$ Cod. Theod. XV 1, 18; PLRE 1 880. 
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refer to the judicial duties of the dux: cf. éyvéc xai Sixa1og applied to 
the dux ripae at Dura-Europos. quondam seems to cohere with the 
preceding words, ‘formerly the most righteous governor’, though 
this is less certain. 

To take the syntax of both lines together, the similarity of 
names suggests that Dassiola is the daughter of Dassianus, so that 
the genitives in 14 should depend on pignus, 'child', at the end of 
15. A construction of lines 14 and 15 as a single sentence may then 
be proposed: the subject is contained in the mysterious -enitus at the 
beginning of 15, possit (which might represent what would be a future 
in classical Latin [Hofmann-Szantyr 309]) is the main verb, and noscere 
introduces an indirect statement of which pignus is the subject and 
sepultam is in the predicate, with grammatical gender yielding to 
biological by synesis (Hofmann-Szantyr 439—42). The uncertainties, 
however, are too many to allow a connected translation. 


Considered as literature, the epigram is not without pretensions, 
whether the author is the bereaved Gaudentius or someone else. It 
falls into two parts of seven lines each, the first a oyetħaopós addressed 
to the Fates, the second addressed to Gaudentius and concerned 
with Dassiola and her tomb. The themes of the first section (the 
Fates and their thread, the light of life) are familiar from ancient 
epitaphs.? There are clear signs of literary aspirations in the remi- 
niscences of Vergil (2, 3, 13), in the invocation of the Parcae, and in 
the use of such words as pignus (5, 15) and torus (7); superum (2) and 
doluere (4) are archaisms, and monumen (12) was probably conceived 
as a poetic neologism, if indeed it is not borrowed from literature. 
At the same time almost every line, whether by its orthography, 
morphology, syntax or scansion, shows the influence of late Latin. 

The literary level of the epigram has its counterpart in the 
social level of the persons whom it mentions. The deceased woman 
is married to a tribune (presumably of the XIII Gemina) and is 
apparently the daughter of an erstwhile dux of the province: yet the 
indigenous names Dassiola and Dassianus suggest that though the 


7 Dura Europos: Preliminary Report of the Ninth Season, Part Il, p. 31 nos. 945, 
946 (J. and L. Robert, Bulletin épigraphique 1953.205). 

® R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Urbana 1942) 150-51 (Fates), 
160 (thread of life), 161—64 (light). On complaints against fate and the like in epitaphs, 
B. Lier, Philologus 62 (1908) 460—61; Lattimore, 178—84. 
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family may long have been settled in Ratiaria it is not descended 
from the original colonists. 

The dating of the inscription cannot be separated from the 
question of its creed. Velkov argues for early Christian influence 
from the representation of the peacock and dove, from the fact that 
the dove's tail can be seen as forming a cross, and from the 
abbreviations in line 1: he infers that the inscription is crypto- 
Christian, and so puts it between 272 and 313, giving those dates to 
the constitution of Dacia Ripensis as a province and to the establish- 
ment of Christianity as a permitted religion (Velkov, 271—72). Yet 
the text of the inscription is so overtly pagan that these arguments 
would have to be very strong to convince.? The peacock, Juno's bird, 
is elsewhere shown carrying the souls of deceased women to heaven, 
private as well as imperial: like the dove, it was favored in Christian 
art, but only after a long history in pagan.!? Doves were proverbial 
for their gentleness and fidelity, and were often used as pets, 
especially by women, so that they too were common in pagan art 
before they acquired new significance in Christian.!! The cross which 
Velkov sees in the depiction of the dove looks as if it might be 
accidental: and since the abbreviations are unresolved, they can 
hardly be cited as evidence for Christianity. If the inscription is 
pagan, then Velkov's terminus post can stand, but there is no clear 
terminus ante beyond the consideration that a military household 
might not be expected to show overt paganism after about 400: a 
date in the fourth century is likely to be right. 


C. P. Jones 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


? Note Lattimore (previous n.) 317: “Christian epigraphy. . rejects the essentially 
classical figure of the broken thread of life.” 

10 Peacock in pagan art: F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des 
Romains (Paris 1942) 231; Stier, RE 19 (1938) 1419-20; in Christianity, Leclercq in 
Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie XIII, 1 (1937) 1075-97, 

11 For the dove in literature, TLL III 1732, 20-25 (chastity), 1732, 25—31 
(affection: note August. on Ps. 54, 8, columba. . .pro signo dilectionis ponitur). A useful 
recent discussion in M. V. Antico, Centro ricerche e documentazione sull" antichità classica, 
Atti 11 (1980-81) 31—46; in Christianity, F. Sühling, Die Taube als religióses Symbol im 
christlichen Altertum, Rémische Quartalsschrift Suppl. 24 (1930) (non vidi). 


NEPON IIEPIOAONIKHX 


Nero's tour of Greece in a.D. 66/67 continues to fascinate. While 
some work has been done on the trip’s chronology, little effort has 
been spent in determining why, although ostensibly a philhellene, 
the emperor did not visit the two major centers of classical hellenism, 
Athens and Sparta. The problem does admit of a solution, one that 
clarifies the reasons for Nero’s tour and touches on certain aspects 
of historiography and agonistic titulature in the Empire. 

In Xiphilinus’ excerpt Dio Cassius relates that Nero competed 
in every city holding games except Athens, which he feared because 
of the stories about the mother-avenging Furies, and Sparta, whose 
ancient lawgiver Lycurgus had instituted there a harsh discipline 
inimical to the imperial temperament:! 


Üyovícoro è èv néon ópoíog nóAle àyôva £yoóon...nÀ]v 'AOnvóv xoi 
Aaxedaipovos: raótatc yap póvag oddé £nedofrros xijv épyrjv, t pèv 61d vob 
Avkoópyov vépous à évavtious t npootpéoet abtoó Óvtac, ti È Oi tov epi 
t&v ’Epitwv Adyov. 


He competed in the same way in every city holding a festival. . .except 
for Athens and Lacedaemon; these alone he did not visit at all, the 
latter because the laws of Lycurgus were opposite to his character, the 
former because of the story about the Furies. 


Suprisingly, most scholars have been content with this rather 
bizarre motivation, while one simply admits defeat by calling it “an 
omission for which only a fanciful reason could be alleged even in 
antiquity."? Fanciful reasons have not been lacking in modern times 
either: it was suggested as a reason for the emperor’s avoidance that, 


1D. C. 63.14.3. It will be assumed that the account of Nero’s Greek tour 
surviving in epitome is an accurate reflection of Dio's text, see K. Heinz, Das Bild 
Kaiser Neros bei Seneca, Tacitus, Sueton und Cassius Dio (Diss. Bonn 1948) 11. 

2? E.g., B. W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero (London 
1903) 384; A. von Domaszewski, Geschichte der römischen Kaiser, vol. 2 (Leipzig 1921) 
73; V. Ehrenberg, "Sparta," RE 3A.2 (1929) 1448; P. Graindor, Athènes de Tibére à 
Trajan (Cairo 1931) 16; M. Grant, Nero (London 1970) 230—231. M. Griffin, Nero: The 
End of a Dynasty (London 1984), does not mention Athens or Sparta. B. H. Warmington, 
Nero: Reality and Legend (New York 1969) 117, admits defeat. 
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since Athens and Sparta were already free cities, they would not 
have been inspired to the proper pitch of gratitude for Nero’s 
liberation of Achaea.? Another author maintains that by avoiding 
Athens and Sparta Nero was plainly advertising the cultural policy 
of his regime, that is, a rejection of classicism as exemplified by these 
two cities in favor of the unrestrained fervor of Asiatic and Hellenistic 
forms.* The solution proposed here is more prosaic, but more 
provable. 

In order to discover why Nero did not go to Athens or Sparta, 
it is first necessary to determine where he did go. What follows, 
then, is a survey of the evidence for Nero's visits to places on the 
Greek mainland.? It is not exhaustive, but representative, and the 
localities have been arranged geographically rather than chronolog- 
ically, with the names of festivals in parentheses.® 


Nicopolis (Aktia) 
A. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Münzen, vol. 2, 11; Hieron. Chron. a.2084. 
The coin is one of a series minted at Alexandria in connection with 
Nero's Greek tour." Jerome notes the emperor's victories in tragedy, 
cithara playing, and as a herald. 


Delphi (Pythia) 
Vogt, Die alex. Münz., vol. 2, 11; Suet. Nero 25.1; Plu. de E Delph. 
385B; Paus. 10.7.7; 10.19.2; D. C. 63.9.3; 63.10.1; 63.18.2; 68.20.5; 
Philostr. VA 4.24; 5.7; 5.8; [Lucian] Nero 2; 6; Hieron. Chron. a. 2084. 
Plutarch was taken to see Nero by his teacher Ammonius.? Pausanias 
mentions several of Nero's outrageous acts at the sanctuary. Victories 
are mentioned by Suetonius, Dio, Philostratus, and Jerome. 


Corinth (Isthmia) 
Vogt, Die alex. Münz., vol. 2, 11; SIG? 814; Suet. Vesp. 4.4—5; Plu. 
Flam. 12.8; Philostr. VA 4.24; D. C. 63.11.3; Hieron. Chron. a.2084. 


3 A. Momigliano, CAH 10 (1934) 737, who conceded it was “rather improbable." 

* E. Cizek, L'Epoque de Néron et ses controverses idéologiques (Leiden 1972) 219. 

5 Nero's stop on Corcyra (Suet. Nero 22.3) is, therefore, omitted. 

ê For a discussion of the chronology, see K. R. Bradley, "The Chronology of 
Nero's Visit to Greece A.D. 66/67," Latomus 37 (1978) 61—72. 

7 A. Vogt, Die alexandrinischen Münzen, vol. 1 (Stuttgart 1924) 33. For what may 
be another commemorative issue, see B. E. Levy, "Nero at the Actian Games: A 
Different View," GNS 35(1985) Cahier 188 37—41. 

5 C. P. Jones, Plutarch and Rome (Oxford 1971) 16. 
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Most sources are concerned with Nero’s liberation of Greece, an- 
nounced at the Isthmian games.? Philostratus, Dio, and Jerome refer 
to victories. 


Isthmus 
J. BJ 3.540; Suet. Nero 19.2; Philostr. VA 4.24; [Lucian] Nero passim; 
D. C. 63.16.1. All sources refer to Nero’s attempt to cut a canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth. 


Argos (Nemeia/Heraia) 
Vogt, Die alex. Münz., vol. 2, 11. 


Argive Heraeum 
Paus. 2.17.6. Pausanias describes several dedications erected by Nero. 


Lerna 
Paus. 2.37.5. Pausanias tells of Nero's attempt to measure the depth 
of the Alcyonian Lake. 


Olympia (Olympics) 
Vogt, Die alex. Münz., vol. 2, 11; Suet. Nero 22.3; 24.2; 25.1; Paus. 
5.25.8; 5.26.3; D. C. 63.9.8; 63.10.1; 63.14.1; 63.20.2; 63.20.5; 
Philostr. VA 4.24; 5.7; 5.8; [Lucian] Nero 2; 6; Hieron. Chron. 2.2084. 
All sources mention victories and/or acts of sacrilege and cruelty. 


Before proceeding further, the evidence for Nero's sojourn at 
Argos deserves some explanation. Although there is no direct literary 
testimony for Nero's visiting the city, he must have done so. The 
coins issued at Alexandria are programmatic: they depict the patron 
deities of the festivals Nero was expected to compete in.!? Two coins 
in the series bear representations of Zeus Nemeios and Hera Argeia, 
patrons of the Nemeia and the Heraia respectively, both of which 
were held in the same stadium at Argos in the Imperial period.!! In 
addition, Nero's dedications at the temple of Hera, a purple chiton 
and a gold crown, according to Pausanias, were undoubtedly victory 
dedications to the patron of the Heraia in the same way as the crowns 
imitating ivy and oak in the temple of Zeus at Olympia were dedicated 


? C£. P. A. Gallivan, "Nero's Liberation of Greece," Hermes 101 (1973) 230—234; 
Bradley (n. 6 above) 66—71. 

1? Vogt (n. 7 above) 33. 

!! Paus. 2.24. The same agonothete presided over both games: IG 4.589; 592. 
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to commemorate imperial victories in the Olympics.!? Finally, there 
was, as will become clear shortly, a compelling reason for Nero to 
take part in the Nemeia, at least. 

Now that the evidence for the places Nero did visit has been 
presented, the question becomes, "Why did the emperor go to these 
places?" In answer we have his own words, as recorded by Dio: “He 
desired a foreign campaign to become, as he said, a circuit victor 
(nepioSovixns).”!* This title was bestowed on someone who had been 
victorious in the panhellenic games that comprised the circuit 
(neptoSoc). In order to facilitate Nero's quest for the title the games 
were all shunted into the same year, regardless of when they were 
properly celebrated.!* All this is well known and uncontroversial. 
The complications arise in the number of festivals making up the 
circuit in the first century a.D. Modern writers, without exception, 
state that there were four festivals in the circuit Nero entered—the 
Olympics, the Pythia, the Nemeia, and the Isthmia. This was certainly 
true of the circuit in the Classical and Hellenistic periods, but it is 
not true of the circuit in the early Empire. There had been changes. 

The first occurred soon after Octavian's victory at Actium. In 
commemoration, the ruler of the Roman world founded the city of 
Nicopolis and re-instituted the local Aktian games.!? These games 
he endowed with great prestige, giving them panhellenic, quinquen- 
nial status, and introducing a dating system based on them called 
Aktiads.!? It is clear from several pieces of evidence that the Aktia 
were also made part of the periodos. For instance, Aurelius Septimius 
Irenaeus won "the boys' boxing in the Aktia of Augustus, part of the 
periodos," and an unknown athlete set up an inscription at Olympia 
to record his victories at the Olympics "and in the rest of the periodos 


12 Nero's dedications at the Argive Heraeum: Paus. 2.17.6: «eia 52 xoi oxépovog 
xpvooó« Kai méndog nopiópac, Népwvos taðta évadrpata; at Olympia: Paus. 5.12.8: av 8e 
TÔ £v 'Olupníae vag Népovoc åvaðýparta tpeis pèv és xoxívou púa [sc. otéavoi], tétaptos 68 
ès Spudg żon peppnpévoc. Purple chitons were typically worn by citharodes and other 
artistes, cf. Artem. 2.3. 

8D. C. 63.8.3. 

Suet. Nero 22.3; Philostr. VA 5.7; Bradley (n. 6 above) 64—65. 

15 Suet. Aug. 18.2; D. C. 51.1; J. Gagé, “Actiaca,” MEFR 53 (1936) 94-97. 

16 J. BJ 1.20.4. 
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including the Aktia."!? Not just the Aktia but, as it seems, the Heraia 
at Argos, sometimes called the Shield ('Aoníc), were also incorporated 
into the circuit in the early Roman period. A pankratiast won in "the 
Olympics twice and the rest of the periodos in one cycle, including 
twice in the Nemeia and in the Aktia and Heraia."!? The periodos of 
the early Roman age thus comprised six festivals in all—the four 
games of the original circuit and the Aktia and the Heraia.!? 

It is unlikely to be coincidence, then, that the six "periodic" 
festivals of the first century A.D. correspond exactly to the only 
festivals Nero is known to have visited. It is even less likely to be a 
coincidence that the Alexandrian coins carry representations of the 
six deities associated with these same contests.”° Finally, it cannot be 
coincidence that all places without games Nero is attested as having 
visited were close to sites of festivals of the periodos. All is completely 
in accord with Nero's professed intention to become a periodonikes; 
the available evidence points to his competing in the contests that 
would further his aim, and the coins were minted at Alexandria 
quite clearly in anticipation of the emperor's attainment of that signal 
honour. 

Although this explanation accounts for all the testimony extant 


17 IGRom 3.1012, lines 8—9: Aóyoóotov “Axna év Newonóla ts riepió8ov / naiSov 
nvypýv; Inscr. Olymp. 230, lines 1—3: [vuajlo[o]c 'OAó]u[nh[a. 6íavAJov änağ / xoi ónAetu]v 
tpis katà tò tẸñg xoi ujv / Aom nepiodov aiv ’Axxtioim. On additions to the periodos in 
the Roman period, see J. and L. Robert, "Bulletin Epigraphique," REG 67 (1954) 
113—115; L. Moretti, Iscrizioni agonistiche greche (Rome 1953) 150. 

18 Robert (n. 17 above) 113—115; Inscr. Olymp. 231, lines 3—6: 'OXópma Sic xoi 
ty / Aourv nepío8ov èv xfj rne/pió6o odv fije Nepetoig [xoi] / 'Axxíot; xoi ‘Hpatorc. On the 
phrase, £v t nepióbo, see n. 51 below. 

19 The distinction between the two phases of the periodos seems to have been 
maintained to a certain degree, since the boxer of IGRom 3.1012, lines 14—15, records 
his participation in tij; &pxoíac nepidov Xefáopa Népia. 

2° Vogt (n. 7 above) vol. 2, 11. The obverses and reverses of the coins are as 
follows: 


Obverse Reverse 
AIOX OAYMIIIOY Bust of Zeus with laurel wreath 
NEMIOZ ZEYX Bust of Zeus with oak wreath 
HPA APTEIA Bust of Hera 
TIOZEIAQN IZOMIOX Bust of Poseidon 
AIIOAAQN ITY@IOZ Bust of Apollo 


ATIOAAQN AKTIOX Bust of Apollo 
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for places at which Nero stayed on his Greek tour, it might nonetheless 
be thought that either Athens or Sparta had festivals of sufficient 
stature to attract the imperial artiste. After all, the Panathenaia at 
Athens and the Leonideia and Eurykleia at Sparta had no little 
prestige in the Greek world.?! There are several obstacles to this 
view. At Sparta, the Leonideia were open only to Spartan citizens, 
although that was not, admittedly, an overwhelming hindrance to an 
emperor.?? However, it is known that the games in honour of the 
hero of Thermopylae fell into desuetude for some centuries before 
they were revived under the emperor Trajan.?? As for the Eurykleia, 
they were not, as was thought previously, in honour of the first 
century B.C. ruler of Sparta, Gaius Julius Eurycles, but a bequest of 
his last direct descendant, Gaius Julius Eurycles Herculanus, who 
died in the early second century A.p.?* Otherwise, there is no evidence 
of any games of similar status at Sparta in the first century A.D. 
The lustre of the Athenian Panathenaia during the Classical 
and Antonine periods makes it easy to overlook the festival's condition 
in the first century A.D. In fact, apart from a short spring of prosperity 
under Augustus, the city of Athens suffered a severe economic 
depression from the time of the civil wars until Hadrian's reforms. 
Sufficient traces have been left in the archaeological and epigraphical 
record to show that the institutions of civic life at Athens operated 
at a very low level indeed.?° Undoubtedly, the grandeur of the city’s 
festivals and rituals would have been adversely affected as well.?9 In 
the case of the Panathenaia, there seems to have been a significant 
decline in its attractiveness for foreign athletes: in the most frequently 


?! Panathenaia: Moretti (n. 17 above) #66, line 5; #69, line 6; #70, line 4; #71, 
line 9; #72, line 21; #74, line 8; #77, line 10; #79, line 25; #84, lines 10, 27; #86, 
line 6; #88, lines 8—9; #90, lines 11—12. Eurykleia: Moretti (n. 17 above) #66, lines 
5—6; #79, line 34; #84, line 18. Leonideia: Moretti (n. 17 above) #84, line 19. 

22 Cf. Paus. 3.14.1. 

23 The regulations for the newly revived Leonideia are contained in IG 5.1.18 
and 19; cf. E. Ziebarth, Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen? (Leipzig-Berlin 1914) 65—66. 

24 A. J. S. Spawforth, "Balbilla, the Euryklids and Memorials for a Greek 
Magnate,” ABSA 73 (1978) 251, discussing an unpublished inscription. 

25 J, Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Domination (New York 1942) 
177—188; D. J. Geagan, "Roman Athens: Some Aspects of Life and Culture I: 86 5.c.— 
A.D. 267," ANRW 2.7.1 (1979) 385—386; T. L. Shear, Jr., "Athens: From City-State to 
Provincial Town," Hesperia 50 (1981) 865—368. 

26 For example, no ritual embassies were sent from Athens to Delphi between 
the reigns of Tiberius and Titus; cf. A. Boéthius, Die Pythais (Diss. Uppsala 1918) 126. 
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cited collection of agonistic inscriptions there is no reference to a 
Panathenaic victory from the middle of the first century B.c. to the 
early second century A.pD.,2” and only one Athenian inscription 
mentions an agonothete of the Panathenaia in the same period.?? 
Hadrian's revivification and elevation of the Panathenaia to panhel- 
lenic status must be viewed in the context of his program of economic 
and cultural revival for the city of Athens as a whole.?? Had the 
Panathenaia been thriving, they would not have needed Hadrian's 
attentions. 

Although there is no specific indication that Nero visited or 
even intended to visit any cities other than those mentioned,?? he 
competed in every Greek festival, according to Suetonius (certamina 
deinceps obiit omnia) and Dio (üjyovíoato 88 év néon ópoíoc móde &yóvao 
éxoton).2! Suetonius and Dio drew upon a common source for their 
accounts of Nero's reign, which means that theirs are not two separate, 
unrelated accounts, but rather two versions of a single precursor.?? 
Comparison of similar passages in the works has shown that Dio 
tends to hyperbole and stark contrast of virtues and vices, influenced 
as he was by rhetoric and an unrelenting antipathy towards his 
subject.?? Two examples will suffice to illustrate this here. The first 
is an anecdote about a young soldier who mistakenly leapt to Nero's 
aid when he saw the imperial actor in chains playing the part of 
Hercules Gone Mad. Suetonius carefully records that the story was 


27 There are no Panathenaic victories cited in Moretti (n. 17 above) from the 
early first century s.c. (#56) until the second century a.D. (#69). Inscription #66, 
dated by Moretti to A.D. 90, contains a reference to a victory in the Panathenaia, but 
should be re-dated to the middle of the second century A.D. as it also contains a 
reference to the Eurykleia at Sparta (n. 24 above). Another sign of the Panathenaia's 
decline is that the Pompeion, used to house the paraphernalia for the Panathenaic 
procession, was destroyed by Sulla and not rebuilt until the Antonine period, see W. 
Hoepfner, Das Pompeion und seine Nachfolgerbauten (Kerameikos: Ergebnisse der Ausgra- 
bungen, vol. 10) (Berlin 1976) 162. 

?8 IG 2? 3535. 

?? Day (n. 25 above) 183—185; P. Graindor, Athènes sous Hadrien (Cairo 1934) 
47—49, 73-114; D. J. Geagan, The Athenian Constitution after Sulla (Hesperia Suppl. 12) 
(Princeton 1967) 184. 

9? Pace Graindor (n. 2 above) 15, n. 2. 

3! Suet, Nero 22.9; D. C. 63.14.3. 

32? Heinz (n. 1 above) 139—143. 

33 Heinz (n. 1 above) 8-9; F. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (Oxford 1964) 40— 
46. 
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only a rumor (fama est), while Dio, feeling no such qualms, relates 
the incident without any qualification whatsoever.?* The second 
concerns the crowns Nero brought back with him to Rome. In 
describing the emperor’s triumph, Suetonius simply says that Nero 
wore the Olympian, carried the Pythian, and had the other crowns 
paraded before him.” Dio, on the other hand, has the exact number 
of these crowns, 1,808.99 The number has an air of meticulous 
exactitude, but it is illusory. Similarly, the emphatic manner in which 
Dio describes Nero's competing in all Greek festivals is also a rhetorical 
affectation and signifies no especial information on Dio's part. Thus, 
Suetonius' statement remains the only obstacle. It is easily dealt with, 
for, in the context, omnia certamina should refer to the contests of 
the periodos, which were moved to the same year for Nero's 
convenience.?? 

At this point, it is fitting to ask how Dio's notion about Nero's 
abhorrence for Athens and Sparta originated. Once again, the focus 
will be on his use of sources. Comparison of the following extract 
from Suetonius' Life of Nero with the passage from Dio quoted at 
the beginning of this article yields interesting results. In the section 
of the biography dealing with Nero's matricide, Suetonius describes 
how this horrific crime preyed on the emperor's impressionable 
mind:?? 


saepe confessus exagitare se materna specie verberibusque Furiarum 
ac taedis ardentibus. quin et facto per Magos sacro evocare Manes et 
exorare temptavit. peregrinatione quidem Graeciae et Eleusinis sacris, 
quorum initiatione impii et scelerati voce praeconis summoventur, 
interesse non ausus est. 


He often confessed himself tormented by a vision of his mother, and 
by the whips and flaming torches of the Furies. Wherefore he also 
tried to conjure up and exorcise the spirits by means of magic rites. 
In addition, during his tour of Greece he did not dare to take part in 


54 Suet. Nero 21.3; D. C. 63.10.2; Heinz (n. 1 above) 58. 

35 Suet. Nero 25.1: coronamque capite gerens Olympiacam, dextra. manu Pythiam, 
praeeunte pompa ceterarum cum titulis. 

36 D. C. 63.21.1: xoi joav óxtó xoi óxtaxóctot kat ydo. 

37 Gallivan (n. 9 above) 23. 

38 Suet. Nero 34.4. 
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the Eleusinian mysteries, initiation into which is forbidden the impious 
and criminal by proclamation of the herald. 


It is impossible not to be struck by the juxtaposition of Nero’s 
visions of the Furies and his avoidance of Eleusis and by their 
similarity to Dio’s statement that Nero did not visit Athens for fear 
of the Erinyes. The natural conclusion is that here too Dio has 
combined and sharpened anecdotes found in an earlier source. Once 
again Dio’s rhetorical tendency has led him to sensationalize the 
information related more soberly by Suetonius. Moreover, it is 
interesting to note, even in Suetonius’ version, how early the hostile 
tradition imputed quite unprovable motives to Nero for his not 
visiting a major center in Greece. As for Sparta, one can only 
conjecture that the motive is a doublet, formed by analogy with that 
for Athens, since there is no evidence of anything approaching the 
full-scale Lycurgan discipline at Sparta in the first century a.p.°° 

Aftér all that has been said, there is still one type of contem- 
porary, first-hand evidence that Dio preserves more of than does 
Suetonius: the acclamations shouted in praise of Nero. In one passage, 
the soldiers and crowds in Nero’s Greek entourage hail their emperor 
as IIo8t0víkrv. . .koi OAvpmovixny xoi repio8ovíkrv navtovixny.*° The 
apparently banal title which ends the series is usually rendered as 
‘universal victor’ and, at first glance, implies that Nero was victorious 
in all the great and minor games in Greece. But does it really imply 
that? Like other seemingly imprecise titles in the acclamatory lexicon 
of the Roman Empire, this too can be shown to have a precise 
meaning. 

The word navtovíxs occurs only here in all Greek literature, 
but that fact, ironically, is of some help in determining the word's 


39 On the "Lycurgan discipline" and archaism in general at Sparta in the 
Imperial period, see N. M. Kennell, The Public Institutions of Roman Sparta (Diss. Toronto 
1985) 62-64, 153—197. 

^9? D, C. 63.10.2. While all the mss. preserve this reading, Stephanus inserted 
xot before navtovixrv.. This was adopted without comment by Dindorf but rejected by 
Boissevain. Nonetheless, the latter characterised the conjecture as "recte fortasse." On 
the recording of acclamations, see C. Roucché, "Acclamations in the Later Roman 
Empire: New Evidence from Aphrodisias," JHS 74 (1984) 181—185. On acclamations 
in general, see E. Peterson, EIZ GEOX (Göttingen 1926). 
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significance. For, in this context, it can be nothing but an agonistic 
title. The acclamations were recorded in ascending order of promi- 
nence. A Pythionikes had less prestige than an Olympionikes,*) both 
being outshone by a periodonikes. Logically, then, a pantonikes should 
have been the most prestigious of all. But victories in a combination 
of periodic and non-periodic festivals would not have brought that 
renown, because such victors were called n\ewtovixai, a title quite 
definitely of the second rank.*? In the hierarchy of agonistic titles, 
periodonikes held the place of honor: victory in festivals of the periodos 
was the summit of a competitor’s career, much as victory in the 
modern Olympics is for an athlete today. If the title pantonikes was 
intended to be more glorious than periodonikes, it too must have been 
connected in some way with victories in the periodos. However, a 
victor in the circuit was a periodonikes. How could there have been 
any title greater? 

To understand the significance of the title pantonikes it is first 
necessary to understand what exactly was involved in becoming a 
circuit victor in the time of Nero. When the title periodonikes began 
to be used in the Hellenistic age, it was awarded to a victor in all 
four of the panhellenic festivals.*? With the expansion of the circuit 
in the Roman era interpretation becomes more complex for the 
modern student. Moretti, who, although acknowledging the increase 
in periodic festivals, nevertheless continued to hold that victory in 
the four original festivals was necessary for the title, found there 
were cases of “false” periodonikaiin this period. These were periodonikai 
who did not record a victory in one or other of the four festivals.** 
'To account for this "abuse of the title," as he characterized it, he 
proposed that the title was not awarded in the Roman age only as a 
result of four victories in four different festivals, but that multiple 


41 Cf. D. L. 1.55—56; H. W. Pleket, “Games, Prizes, Athletics and Ideology," 
Stadion 1 (1975) 61; D. G. Kyle, "Solon and Athletics," Ancient World 9 (1984) 95. 

42 For example, IG 5.1.658; Moretti (n. 17 above) 163; L. Robert, "Inscriptions 
et institutions agonistiques,” Eos 48.2 (Symbolae R. Taubenschlag) (1957) 231 = OMS 1 
646. 

43 On the earliest attestation of the title, c. 180 n.c., see Moretti (n. 17 above) 
34—85, 122. 

** Moretti (n. 17 above) #71 (c. A.D. 140, Pythia omitted); #81 (beginning of 
third century A.D., Olympics omitted). Inscription #51, dated c. 135—130 s.c., does 
not record a full complement of victories either, but for different reasons, see S. Dow, 
"Greek Inscriptions," Hesperia 4 (1935) 81—90, esp. 86. 
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victories in a single festival counted as well.*° The validity of this 
theory is best determined by applying it to one of the two inscriptions 
erected by “false” circuit victors:*? 


[d 

nv0ixdc o[oÀr]tfjs, vetkrjoac] 

tijv nepíoGo[v £v t nepióóo] 

tpic Kata tò £Erjs [---] 

aSiayprpntos ve[udjoac &yóvoc tepooc] 5 
tovs oroyseypap[gévouc]: 

IIó8ia £v Aclpoig T KanetoaAfta T] 


"loða A 
Népe B ZeBaotà àv N[ea]- 
"Axta èv Nixondxet 10 


ary && “Apyous å&oniĝa nóÀet 


This is part of an inscription erected by a Pythian aulete at the 
beginning of the third century A.D., after the Capitolia at Rome had 
been added to the periodos as well.*" The aulete, who evidently did 
not win in the Olympics, was periodonikes three times in a row, for a 
total of twelve victories.*? But the total of victories recorded in the 
three remaining festivals of the periodos of the Classical era is only 
nine. Obviously another theory is needed. 

In the Bulletin Épigraphique for 1954 Louis Robert rejected 
Moretti's proposal and suggested that, although the numer of festivals 
in the circuit increased, the number of victories required remained 
four;? a periodonikes thus had won four victories in any four festivals, 
a victory in the Aktian games, for instance, being considered the 
equivalent of one in any of the four original festivals. The aulete 
easily qualifies for his triple title under this dispensation.®° Therefore, 


55 L, Moretti, "Note sugli antiche Periodonikai,” Athenaeum 32 (1954) 119—120. 

46 L, Robert, “Etudes d'epigraphie grecque," Rev. Phil. 2nd series 4 (1930) 54— 
56 = OMS 2 1153-1155. On the restoration KaneroAfia T], see Robert (n. 17 above) 
115. 

47 Probably by Domitian, see Robert (n. 17 above) 114. 

48 Possibly because the Olympics did not include non-athletic contests, but see 
Robert (n. 17 above) 114. 

^? Robert (n. 17 above) 114. 

5° His career can be reconstructed as follows: first title— Pythia, Isthmia, Nemeia, 
Capitolia; second title— Pythia, Isthmia, Nemeia, Heraia; third title— Pythia, Isthmia, 
Capitolia, Aktia. 
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if this reconstruction is accepted as correct, it can be assumed that, 
when Nero was touring Greece, it was normal practice to award the 
title of periodonikes to someone who had won in four of the six 
festivals then comprising the circuit. 

There were also, it seems, grades of periodonikai. Normally, one 
attained the title by winning victories gradually over a number of 
years. But some circuit victors were so outstanding as to win sufficient 
victories in a single cycle of festivals to obtain the title. This feat they 
duly recorded on inscriptions with the phrase veixijoas £v t nepió5o, 
as did the Pythian aulete and the pankratiast mentioned earlier.?! 
Nero certainly qualified for that distinction, but he had achieved 
greater heights. Far from winning his victories in a single cycle, he 
had won them in a single year; moreover, he had not simply won in 
four festivals, but in every contest he had entered in all six festivals. 
The only fitting acclamation for such prowess was novtovíkrc—all- 
round, absolute victor. Nero was a universal victor in that he had 
won in absolutely all the games in the periodos in one year, completely 
eclipsing a mere periodonzkes. 

Although Nero’s title was unique, his agonistic achievement was 
not. At Rome an inscription honours the son of a “complete perio- 
donikes” (nepió60v tedeiov),°2 and an Athenian recorded his victory in 
“the complete periodos" (nepíoBoy tehei[av]).°? Both of these references, 
obscure until now, make sense as allusions to victories in all six or 
seven festivals in the Roman circuit. Their rarity is probably a result 
of the small number of people who achieved this distinction. 

The popular picture of Nero the timorous matricide, afraid to 
visit Athens because of the avengers of blood-guilt dwelling there, 
and as the decadent tyrant scornful of the harsh, manly virtues of 
Sparta, while attractive, must be abandoned. Nero had very practical 
reasons for not visiting either city; he could not win victories there 
that would have qualified him to be a circuit victor. Nero's tour was 
in no way influenced by disinterested philhellenism. On the contrary, 


5! On the meaning of the phrase, see Moretti (n. 17 above) 35. 

5? IGUR 1.244, lines 8-9. Here nepioSog = nepioSovixns, see L. Robert, Etudes 
anatoliennes (Paris 1937) 119—123. 

53 D. J. Geagan, “Periodos Teleia,” Studies Presented to Sterling Dow (Durham, 
N.C. 1984) 97, line 4. As Geagan inclines to Moretti’s view on the qualifications for 
victory in the Roman periodos (98), he is unable to furnish a satisfactory explanation 
of this term. 
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he went to display his talents to the Greeks and to be rewarded for 
them. As he said, “the Greeks alone know how to listen, and they 
alone are worthy of me and my efforts."5* Nero did not go to Greece 
to admire the monuments of Classical Greek culture, but to be 
admired himself. Such a philistine would have had no reason to go 
anywhere that was not part of his quest to become Nero, the 
periodonikes.9* 
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54 Suet. Nero 22.3: solos scire audire Graecos solosque se et studiis suis dignos. 

55 This article is an expanded version of the paper "Nero, the Furies, and 
Lycurgus," delivered at the 1986 annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association in San Antonio, Texas. 
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Exroy L. Bunpy. Studia Pindarica. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1987. Pp. vii + 138. $28.00, cloth; $14.95, paper. 


It should come as no surprise that Elroy Bundy’s Studia Pindarica 1 
and II, originally published in 1962, have been reprinted. What is surprising 
is that they were not reprinted sooner, for it is unquestionably true that 
nothing of comparable size has made a greater impact on | Pindaric studies 
than these two short works.! 

When they were first published, they met with mixed reviews and for 
some years thereafter it was not uncommon for those who had occasion to 
refer to them to do so in a disparaging or critical manner, even if their 
merits were grudgingly admitted. Nor was I myself much different. To a 
large extent, however, this can be attributed to certain misconceptions of 
what Bundy was seeking to achieve. Scholars have complained that he chose 
for analysis two odes that contained no myth, that he depersonalized Pindar 
by refusing to admit any topical or historical allusions in his odes, and that 
he emphasized form and convention to the exclusion of everything else. 
Such criticisms are unjustified, but Bundy himself is partially to blame, since 
he tended to make sweeping statements which gave a misleading impression. 
The one most often cited is the following: 


We forget that this is an oral, public, epideictic literature dedicated to the single 
purpose of eulogizing men and communities; that these eulogies are concen- 
trated upon athletic achievement; that the environment thus created is hostile 
to an allusiveness that would strain the powers of a listening audience, hostile 
to personal, religious, political, philosophical and historical references that might 
interest the poet but do nothing to enhance the glory of a given patron, hostile 
to abruptness in transitions, to gross irrelevance, to lengthy sermonizing, to 
literary scandals, and embarrassments, hostile in short to all the characteristics 
of style and temper that we ascribe to Pindar. 


It should be obvious from this, however, that Bundy is not denying "personal, 
religious, political, philosophical and historical references" per se, but rather 
those which do not serve an encomiastic purpose. Whether such a view of 
Pindar is correct or not is another matter. In large part I would subscribe 


‘In what follows Y have not attempted to describe the influence of Bundy on 
specific scholars, since this has been done to some degree by Christian Kopff, “American 
Pindaric Criticism after Bundy," in Aeschylos und Pindar, ed. E. G. Schmidt (Berlin 
1981) 49--53. I am more concerned with trying to explain what it was that Bundy was 
seeking to achieve. 
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to it, but there may well be exceptions. No one, for example, has yet 
satisfactorily explained the relevance of the end of N. 7 within the ode itself 
and there is no intrinsic reason why Pindar should have felt himself to be 
so constricted by the normal requirements of the epinician genre that he 
could not on occasion deviate from them. 

It is true that Bundy says little or nothing about the significance of 
myth and seldom comments on imagery or stylistic effect, but these omissions 
should not be taken to mean that he believed such matters were of no 
importance. In terms of what he was endeavouring to explain, i.e., what he 
calls “the thematic and motivational grammar of choral composition,” it can 
be argued that they are in fact of no importance. In terms of an ode’s overall 
interpretation, his approach of course addresses only one aspect, admittedly 
an often misunderstood aspect, of the problems that must be faced and I 
have no doubt that Bundy himself believed this. 

Bundy’s main purpose was to demonstrate that there exists in the 
epinician genre a set of rhetorical conventions which, if properly understood, 
reveal a linear progression of thought and clear away many of the blemishes 
and obscurities that previous critics found in his poetry. He shows, for 
example, that Pindar will often set up a kind of “straw man” as foil for 
rhetorical effect and that such devices have a generic rather than a topical 
relevance, As a consequence of this we see that passages such as the final 
triad of P. 2 contain nothing personal, although in this particular instance 
one would like to know what it was that prompted Pindar to indulge in this 
rhetorical display at such extravagant length. Bundy illustrates the conven- 
tional aspects of a given passage by a multitude of parallels from elsewhere 
in Pindar, from Bacchylides and from prose authors (especially the Attic 
orators and Themistius), with the result that although his two studies are 
ostensibly devoted to O. 11 and J. 1, they are really an exegesis of one aspect 
of the whole epinician genre. Because of their relative brevity dogmatic 
statements are frequently made about the meaning of a particular passage 
outside these two odes, for example that the “Achaean man” of N. 7.64 is 
“a countryman of Neoptolemos,” but more often than not such statements 
have been shown by later critics to be at least plausible. 

I do not wish to suggest that I agree with everything Bundy says, but 
I am convinced that he has proved his general thesis and that he has provided 
us with a valuable tool to assist us in understanding Pindar better. In three 
footnotes he stated that he was preparing separate monographs on O. 10, 
P. 2 and N. 7, none of which, unfortunately, ever materialized. 

The reprint contains a brief publisher's note in which it is stated that 
except for "a few typographical corrections" and the addition of "three 
indexes and a list of works cited" no changes from the original publications 
have been made. One new typographical error, however, has crept in, the 
printing of ó8óv as ooov on p. 19. The addition of an index locorum, subject 
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index and index of Greek words has greatly enhanced the book’s usefulness. 
My only regret is that I wasted so much time compiling my own index 
locorum. 

In conclusion, the University of California Press is to be congratulated 
for reprinting these two important studies and for doing so in one volume. 
Few works have more deserved reprinting. 


Dovcras E. GERBER 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


DEBORAH STEINER. The Crown of Song: Metaphor in Pindar. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1986. Pp. xiv + 166. 


No reader of Pindar can fail to be impressed by the vivid and often 
striking metaphors which form an essential part of his dense and highly 
textured poetic language. Indeed, Steiner argues, metaphor is not merely 
Pindar's favored rhetorical trope, but constitutes the very basis of his poetic 
vision: the Pindaric epinician as a whole is metaphorical, eschewing narrative 
description of the particular, time-bounded athletic event in favor of figural 
transformation into a mythical form which is ideal and abiding. There have 
been many books treating one aspect or another of Pindar's symbolic 
language, including the contributions of Norwood, Duchemin, Finley, O. 
Becker, and J. Péron. But a more systematic study of Pindar's imagery, such 
as Steiner offers, has long been needed. 

Quite appropriately, Steiner's book begins with a chapter comparing 
ancient and modern theory concerning the nature of metaphor. Influenced 
by the work of Paul Ricoeur, she draws a sharp distinction between ancient 
rhetorical theory, which sees metaphor simply as a transference or substi- 
tution of one term for another, and modern theory, based on a more 
polysemous concept of language, seeing metaphor as an evocative interchange 
of multiple meanings which involves simultaneous apprehension of both 
literal and figural. It is no surprise that Steiner finds the perspective of 
modern literary studies more conducive to her method of analysis, but I 
wonder whether the dichotomy between ancient and modern views is really 
so clear-cut. It may be a mistake to treat Aristotle's affect-oriented, rhetorical 
definition of metaphor as normative for early Greek ideas about symbolic 
language; Steiner could find ancient support for her approach in Heraclitus' 
more dynamic concept of logos (as explicated by C. H. Kahn and others), 
and it is regrettable that she does not explore this contemporary analogue 
to Pindar's use of metaphor. 

Steiner's associative method of reading Pindaric metaphor sometimes 
yields valuable results. It is no news to anyone that Pindar, like other Greek 
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poets, often uses metaphors of vegetative growth and decay to reflect the 
cycle of mortal life, but Steiner usefully points out that the same imagery of 
flowers and vegetation can also represent the immortalizing power of song: 
the very stuff of organic process and mortality also forms the basis for the 
transcendence of temporal process. Similarly, wind- and water-metaphors 
can represent the vicissitude and instability of human fortune, but in other 
contexts, are used to describe the force of song, which brings permanence. 
The athlete’s “path” of accomplishment parallels the poet’s “path” of song. 
Steiner argues that the famous eagle-metaphors of N. 5.19—21 and N. 3.80f. 
conflate reference to the pre-eminence of both victor and poet (although 
curiously, she ignores O. 2.86—8, which is in my opinion equally ambiguous). 
I have long been convinced that the identification of interest between laudator 
and laudandus (subject and object) is a matter of fundamental importance to 
Pindar's poetics, and am glad to see this opinion confirmed by Steiner's 
findings concerning shared metaphors. 

My chief disappointment in the book is its failure to consider more 
closely the context of the metaphors discussed. Despite the theoretical 
pronouncements of the first chapter, the book too often resembles a catalogue 
of interesting images, carefully classified, but taken in isolation from their 
actual environment; it is impossible to appreciate the full resonance and 
semantic density of Pindar's figural language without tracing a particular 
image's relationship to both what precedes and what follows, its interaction 
with other metaphors and tropes in the context, and its participation in 
imagistic patterns which may be built-up throughout the entire ode. In view 
of these several factors, many of the passages which Steiner cites are subjects 
of intense scholarly debate and disagreement, but one is seldom made aware 
of it in her pages. Indeed, relevant bibliography is sometimes neglected even 
when it substantially anticipates her arguments (e.g., Svenbro on the poet as 
“craftsman,” Lain Entralgo on song as *medicine"). To be sure, a book which 
included my desiderata here would have been a much longer and probably 
less readable book. 

However, cursory attention to such details is hazardous. Steiner usually 
does not quote the Greek or even give a direct translation of her citations, 
but employs paraphrase to highlight what she regards as the central meta- 
phor. I find that her paraphrases often distort essential points, and are at 
times highly fanciful. N. 4.1—5 does not say that “poetry is like a drug" (p. 
20), but like a warm bath. Terms such as ónépfioc (O. 10.15), xpéooov (O. 
10.39), and &Axtpos (O. 10.44), used of Heracles, are not "boxing terminology" 
(p. 120). O. 18.49 (£yà 8 {10g àv xowó otadeic) has nothing to do with a "ship 
of song" (p. 73); while speculating that the two anchors in O. 6.101 signify 
the "ship of song" reaching its port (p. 74), Steiner omits to mention the 
explicit reference of the metaphor to the victor's two homes in Stymphalus 
and Syracuse. In regard to P. 9.71—2, Steiner says, "the victor actually bestows 
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the flowers he has won upon the city Nymph as she welcomes him home, 
and the garlands with which the athlete is honoured become the tangible 
manifestations of the fertility of the goddess in whose presence the crowning 
ceremony is re-enacted” (p. 48); the Greek here contains no reference to 
the bestowing of flowers or the re-enactment of a “crowning ceremony,” 
and at best only an oblique allusion to the athlete’s crown (ev@adei vóyq), 
while the tense of £v IIv0óvi. ..covégeite makes it clear that Telesicrates 
honored Cyrene at the moment he won his Pythian victory, not when he is 
welcomed home (= P. 9.73 6é€eto1). I could enumerate many more such 
examples. 

Nevertheless, Steiner’s book is a lucid and eminently readable survey 
of Pindaric metaphor, unencumbered by heavy scholarly annotation or 
extensive quotation of Greek. Readers interested in various aspects of Greek 
poetic imagery will find her compilations of material useful, although they 
should be careful to check her references against the Greek text. But the 
book’s chief virtue is also its principal shortcoming: in the final analysis, 
Pindaric specialists will find little here which assists them in the close exegesis 
of particular textual difficulties. As such, the book regrettably cannot stand 
on a level with such standard reference works as Taillardat’s Les images d’ 
Aristobhane or Dumortier's Les images dans la poésie d' Eschyle, or even with 
Péron's Les images maritimes de Pindare. 


Tuomas K. HUBBARD 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES SEGAL. Pindar’s Mythmaking: The Fourth Pythian Ode. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1986. Pp. xiii + 208. 


Prof. Segal has undertaken to examine Pindar’s poetry in the light of 
modern critical methods. He offers his interpretation of the Fourth Pythian 
Ode as a paradigm of how Pindar (and ancient poets generally) used myths 
to present a view of the world, and of the work of poetry in it. The first, 
and longer, part of the book explores the poem’s “network of analogies” 
between and within the myths and the addresses to the audience outside the 
narrative. Here Segal contrasts his procedure to a “Bundyist” approach (pp. 
ix, 3), and follows, in the main, the essentially New Critical methods that he 
has previously defended against a strict reliance on the analysis of encomiastic 
rhetoric in Pindar (Ramus 10 [1981] 69). He claims that “the myths are truly 
the heart of the poem” (p. 4), and—guided by folkloric and structuralist 
studies—analyzes patterns of action, theme, and language to show their 
composition into a whole. Segal argues that, in order to glorify the victory 
of King Arcesilaus and his anticipated restoration of Damophilus, Pindar 
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self-consciously connects them, through Battus’s founding of Cyrene under 
Apollo’s direction and through the model of heroic action exhibited by 
Jason, to the original creative forces of the world and to the patterns of 
order that are made visible in chronos, the eternal time of the gods. 

The first theme that Segal takes up, the ambiguity of guile (métis) as a 
heroic trait in Jason (Ch. 1), leads to the observation that Pindar recognizes 
the same ambiguity in poetic speech. From that basis, Segal elaborates a 
major thesis of the book (Ch. 2): Pindar has taken the first steps to the 
“poetics of textuality” in which there is a “self-consciousness about the process 
by which language fabricates meanings and persuades. . the reader/listener 
to accept them.” This interacts with “his underlying poetics of ‘presence’, a 
belief in the full power of poetry to reveal eternal truth through access to 
divine authority” (pp. 30-31). The prominence of oracular utterances and 
contrasts between open and deceptive speech integrate the same opposition 
as a theme in the poem. The interaction between the two poetic modes is 
the key to the procedure by which Pindar arranges and emphasizes elements 
of the narratives of the myths within the framework of the themes and 
patterns that constitute their structure. Pindar’s telling of the myths is an 
interpretation that realizes the ability of language to reveal the true workings 
of divinity. 

Through his handling of the theme of eros, images of fertility, and the 
pattern found in myths of “generational passage,” Pindar celebrates the 
establishment of the Cyrenean line as a heroic achievement under the 
direction of Zeus. And both the foundation of Cyrene and Damophilus’s 
return realize the pattern in which voyages over dangerous seas conclude in 
the recovery of a kingdom; the stability attained by the permanence of 
celebration through art is analogous. The particulars of victory and return, 
by being fit into the patterns of “interchange between mortality and divinity, 
transience and eternity” (p. 89) that mark voyages to the ends of the earth 
and quests for knowledge from divine sources, are brought into contact with 
the divine energies that are the original creative forces and that operate in 
the gods’ eternal chronos. Men experience the dangers of discontinuity in 
time; sophia comprehends the complexity of mediating between the human 
and divine states. 

Theoretical concerns are more prominent in Part II of the book. Segal 
defines his approach here by criticising the insufficient regard for historical 
circumstance in Vincent Farenga’s semiological and deconstructionist read- 
ing. Segal insists on the need to begin by grasping the full complexity of 
Pindar’s historical design; in particular, to see how the text relates its 
ideological commitment as an encomium to the constraints of mortal life. 
Poetry’s craft enables it to locate the Truth in different circumstances; 
Arcesilaus glows in the light of the panhellenic class values embodied in the 
story of Jason and Euphamus. But craft is also guile; to praise stability, the 
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impermanence of life must be presented too; the analogies of the timeless 
mythic world extend beyond their positive application (Pelias and Arcesilaus 
are both kings). As Pindar affirms an art that, under Apollo, resolves 
ambiguities on the side of Truth, the ideological activity becomes visible, 
and a dialectical potential arises. In the longest chapter of the book, Segal— 
careful not to attribute to Pindar and his audience the modern fascination 
with these possibilities—considers what the “negative hermeneutic” reveals. 
The myth shows language imposing order on disorder (the Pythia’s shout 
to stuttering Battus), and suggests thereby.that one may see as an artifice 
the poetic activity of asserting a divine Truth in events. But Pindar typically 
shows events from the point of view of order. Stuttering Battus, single- 
sandled Jason, crafty Medea lose their ambiguity. The clod, given to 
Euphamus and momentarily lost, symbolically and historically represents 
Cyrene’s contact with the divine. The clod journeys to fulfillment in time, 
but to show the gods’ pattern, Pindar must measure the distance from the 
moment of origin whose presence he asserts. 

Segal argues that Pindar is conscious of his work’s double status, its 
“pneumatological” voice (Derrida) as the direct pronouncement of divine 
truth and its “grammatological” voice as an artful text. To establish a “myth 
of presence,” Pindar “self-consciously reconstitutes his text as both the oral, 
phonic truth of poetry and inspired, spontaneous utterance” (p. 158). The 
authority of the “pneumatological” is asserted in the poet’s ability to make 
the energy of original creation present. The ambiguities in the figures of 
Jason and Medea reflect the complex relation of Pindar to his material, but 
“his belief in his own myth of presence and in the divine authority of his 
song is still more than a convenient fiction” (p. 164). Divine authority, in the 
patriarchal ideology of the poem, is expressed by the constant subordination 
of the craftiness of female sexuality to the directness of male action. Pindar 
typically masks the violence of the original appropriation of the feminine 
with the harmony of Olympic cooperation. This ideology is implicit in his 
poetics, which appropriates craft to express Alatheia, the gods’ permanent 
truth. 

In the “Conclusion” Segal returns to Pindar’s use of chronos, the divine 
time in which the gods make good the diverse times of human actions. The 
creative energies of primordial beginnings are always present in chronos; 
human life and achievement partake of these energies. Men seek to know 
the moment (kairos) in which the divine pattern is revealed. As a mortal 
craftsman Pindar manipulates moments; if he succeeds, he escapes from 
deceit into the poetry that has the mysterious power to unveil immortal 
Alatheia. In the tension between the two poetics he confronts the issues that 
recur in our own attitudes “when we think seriously about how men create 
art and how we receive the great art of remote times” (p. 192). 

Segal’s study is an application of modernist theories to the explication 
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of Pindar, and it illustrates their possibilities without defending them. He 
describes the particulars of the ode in complex, but unified patterns; my 
summary barely hints at the thoroughness with which he follows out the 
ramifications of his explanations through the details of the text. The 
discussions of sexuality and gender and of time are especially striking. 
Questions remain. Segal’s reading is least convincing when the text itself 
provides little narrative clarity and most requires explication; his discussion 
of Oedipus and the parable of the tree appear noticeably arbitrary. By 
positing a radical opposition between an older oral tradition and a newer 
textual mode these theories may be—by a kind of contemporary antiquari- 
anism—denying to the earlier tradition its own capacity for complexity and 
self-awareness. Combined with a thematic approach, this opposition works 
to conceal patterns in the ode’s composition. The structural reading of 
Jason’s progress, for example, seems to me to whitewash his steady movement 
from open dealing to reliance on techné, and to force Segal to overlook how 
Pindar teasingly calls attention to his refusal to say explicitly that Jason and 
Medea consummated their union. Segal requires the existence of a formal 
encomiastic program as part of the historical design, but he does not allow 
at all for historically developed conventions as constituents of the form; 
omissions and distortions result. For example, nothing is said of the strong 
emphasis on the chreos motive (Schadewaldt/Bundy) in the opening lines. 
And Segal asserts that Pindar has acquitted his “formal obligations to the 
genre” in the first three triads (p. 9); but this is no more the case here than 
it is in the first triad of O. 7 (Segal notes thematic but not formal similarities 
in the two odes). The assertion necessarily affects the reading of the twelfth 
triad (cf. the last four stanzas of O. 7). 

But weighing successes or problems may not be most to the point. For 
there is a striking similarity between Pindar’s method, as Segal presents it, 
and his own, as he arranges and emphasizes verbal and narrative details in 
the poem to reveal the patterns that it fulfills in a transcendent Structure. 
In Segal’s teaching a modern criticism, rich in ingenuity and able to penetrate 
the construction of any text, but also to turn it to any end, is made to serve, 
under the historical authority of great art, the older criticism that confidently 
asserted the significance—must we call it a myth?—of deeply felt humanistic 
meaning. 


Jor. B. Lipov 
QUEENS COLLEGE and THE GRADUATE CENTER 
Crrv UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


W. Rogert Connor. Thucydides. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1984. 
Pp. xii + 266. $30.00. 


Since the mid-twentieth century scholars have drawn attention away 
from the composition question of Thucydides' Histories and focused increas- 
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ingly on linguistic and thematic issues in revealing the methods of the author 
and the structure of the work. Connor’s book differs from past studies both 
by his sequential reading of the text as a whole and by his focus on the 
reader’s reactions to it. Despite the difficulties involved in identifying the 
ancient readership, “what we need to know is not the sociology of the 
readership of the Histories through the centuries, but the ways by which the 
text elicits responses and shapes its audience” (p. 13). 

To describe Thucydides’ contemporary reader, Connor briefly recon- 
structs the intellectual milieu of the day, which would have produced an 
audience influenced by the sophistic movement, one sensitive to the current 
clichés of political oratory, and prone to re-assessing traditional morality. 
When he turns to the Histories, Connor applies Henry James’ dictum that 
“the author makes his readers.” The Archaeology calls for an unsentimental 
approach to events—an approach far from the myths and commonplaces of 
epideictic oratory and popular history (p. 26—27). The “tough-minded” 
analysis of power presented in the Archaeology is shared, for the moment, 
by the sophisticated reader and the utility of the work “seems plausible 
because of the clarity and cogency of the analysis in the Archaeology” (p. 
30). But in Thucydides’ evaluation of the greatness of the Peloponnesian 
War (1.23), the reader confronts the tension between the analysis of power 
and the representation of war-time suffering. Connor traces this tension 
not to different periods of composition but to the intention of the work, 
which deliberately engages the reader's critical judgment and forces him or 
her to question and revise earlier assessments. This view allows Connor to 
reconcile the apparent objectivity of the work with its emotive power. 
Thucydides’ objectivity is a technique rather than a goal, “to draw the reader 
in, to awaken our critical and evaluative faculties, and to make the energy 
of our own response contribute to the power of the text” (p. 17). By 
respecting rather than reducing the complexities of events, and by encour- 
aging the reader to recognize and react to changes in circumstances and in 
rhetorical as well as in military strategies, the Histories is “simultaneously 
thoroughly artistic and thoroughly historical” (p. 236). 

By testing his reactions against the work’s rhetorical strategy and 
literary technique (p. 15), Connor hopes to avoid confusing this ancient 
reader’s reactions with his personal response, shaped as it is by twentieth 
century concerns. He frequently refers to techniques like ring composition, 
postponement of information, and different kinds of narrative (commander 
narrative, day-to-day narrative, persuasion narrative, pathos narrative). Ring 
composition is given prominence and stressed because what first seems of 
passing interest in a ring composition often returns with renewed significance 
(p. 96). (Nine appendices illustrate the structure of particular passages in 
the history. Five appendices treat ring composition in the Archaeology, in 
the central part of Book 2, in Book 6, in Book 7, and in 7.50—71, while 
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there are also appendices on structural patterns in the central section of 
Book 3, on the place of documents in the narratives of Books 4 and 5, on 
the parallel development among the siege narratives concerning Plataea, 
Mytilene, and Melos, and, lastly, on the structure of 7.47—49.) Paches’ trickery 
at Notium (3.34.3) first seems to be simply a clever stratagem, until it is 
appreciated as the first element in a ring composition enclosing events from 
the debate over the Mytileneans at Athens and the surrender and trial at 
Plataea down to (and including) the revolution at Corcyra. Paches’ act gains 
in significance because it presages the distortion of language and its role in 
the intensification of violence that are thematic in Book 3 (p. 81). 

Connor frequently alludes to word play, jingles, clichés, and flashbacks, 
while he mentions irony over 35 times in his discussion. (In addition to the 
index listing under irony, see p. 54 and n. 4; p. 67, n. 38; p. 71; p. 74; p. 
86, n. 17; p. 115, n. 12; p. 147; p. 163; p. 188; p. 208; p. 205; p. 220.) 
While agreeing with H. D. Westlake that irony is not rhetorically characteristic 
of Thucydides, Connor adds that "if the reader wishes to consider irony of 
viewpoint, then the work as a whole and especially book 1 is surely ironical" 
(p. 36, n. 36). The ironic perspective results from the foreknowledge which 
any reasonably well-informed reader would have about the events of this 
war. But this foreknowledge is not the only basis for an ironic view. 
Apparently, an ironic viewpoint also arises from a close reading of the text. 
Connor recognizes irony in the narrative use of certain words as well as in 
the words a speaker applies to himself. (For example, in reference to 
Thucydides’ KAéovoc yvopn at 3.50.1, "the word, yvópnņ, is totally appropriate 
for a proposal in the assembly, but it is also ironic and carries on the theme 
of the contrast between reason and orge, passion" [p. 86, n. 17]. Similarly, 
see p. 112, n. 9, on Thucydides’ use of éAniZovtec, voptovtec, padiws, and 
paov, which “are often used ironically: 2.2.4; 2.3.2; 2.80.8; 3.94,2; 4.2.3; 
8.25.5.” On the second point, Nicias’ criticism of Alcibiades’ private motive 
vis-à-vis the Sicilian expedition “has an ironic effect, for it also applies to 
Nicias himself” [p. 163].) Connor also argues that the documents in Book 5 
are cited largely for their ironic effect, since they underline the disparity 
between the solemn rituals of interstate relations and the instability of the 
settlements. Thus irony helps to explain the omission from Book 5 of the 
Athenian agreement with Argos after the restoration of Argive Democracy 
(5.82); Connor suggests that nothing would be gained by documenting this 
one alliance that endured for a significant time (p. 147). 

There has been little written on irony in the Histories (cf. p. 36, n. 
36), and Connor’s book is valuable for directing attention to it. One might 
therefore have hoped for a clearer delineation of the several senses in which 
irony contributes to the reader’s viewpoint. Connor’s brief remark is unsat- 
isfactory: “Whether Thucydides consciously intended this [ironic perspec- 
tive], can be left to speculation. That this form of irony is a persistent feature 
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of the text is, however, repeatedly evident” (p. 36, n. 36). Given Connor’s 
own emphasis, it would be helpful for us to know more of how he distinguishes 
between the author’s conscious use of irony and its other presence in the 
reader’s text. 

It is tempting to argue with Connor’s schematic analyses of various 
long passages or to question his evaluations of the reader’s response, and 
that is precisely what Connor hopes to encourage. This book offers a wealth 
of detail while it attends to the emergence and development of the major 
Thucydidean themes. Other parts of the Histories might have come into the 
discussion: the Mytileneans’ speech at Olympia (3.9—14), for example, might 
have illuminated the themes of justice and advantage in Book 3. But Connor 
is clear about the structure and intention of his own book, and, as he admits 
in his introduction, this book is neither a detailed explication nor a compre- 
hensive reading in the sense of relating each element of the text to all others: 
“My intention has been a modest one—to lead readers through the text as 
we have received it and prepare the way for their own readings and 
interpretations” (p. 19). If the intention was modest, the result is wide 
' sweeping and challenging. Connor’s book makes an excellent introduction 
to the complexities of the Histories. 


C. W. KALKAVAGE 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


WILLIAM W. FoRTENBAUGH, ed. On Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics: The Work 
of Arius Didymus. New Brunswick and London, Transaction Books, 1983. 
Pp. 258. $29.95. (Rutgers University Studies in Classical Humanities, vol. I.) 


Court philosopher to Augustus, Arius Didymus wrote an ethical 
doxography (partly preserved by Stobaeus, Ecl 2.37—152 [Wachsmuth], 
which is one of our principal sources for Stoic and Peripatetic ethics of the 
Hellenistic era. In recent years M. Giusta (I Dossographi di Etica [Torino 
1964—7]) and P. Moraux (Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen, vol. 1 [Berlin 
1973] 259—443) have made major contributions to the study of this text, but 
otherwise it has not received much attention. The present volume, which 
contains ten papers (the last eight followed by commentators' remarks), 
represents a welcome step toward our chief desideratum, a full-scale edition 
of Arius with commentary. 

One subject on which this volume marks a substantial advance concerns 
the influence. of Eudorus of Alexandria on Arius' intention and method. 
Giusta thought that our text derives from a hypothetical ethical Vetusta 
Placita based closely upon Eudorus' &Éípsoic, but this view has been discred- 
ited (cf. Moraux 1978, 264—8), leaving the issue of Eudorus’ influence 
unsettled. The papers by D. E. Hahm and A. A. Long do much to settle it. 
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In “The Diairetic Method and the Purpose of Arius’ Doxography,” 
Hahm argues that the method and perspective entailed by Eudorus’ “prob- 
lematic” approach to ethics and by his tripartite division of the subject into 
the “theoretic” examination of the value of possible objects of moral choice, 
impulse and action (42.9—24; cf. Sen. Ep. 89.14—5) informs the intention 
and plan of Arius' Stoic and Peripatetic doxographies. As Hahm demon- 
strates, these doxographies are intended to provide the investigation of the 
comparative value of possible objects of choice which corresponds to Eudorus' 
"theoretic" division. This important conclusion, which Hahm supports with 
numerous valuable insights into Arius’ use of &uaípsoic, greatly helps to clarify 
the intention of Arius' doxography. 

In "Arius Didymus and the Exposition of Stoic Ethics," Long analyzes 
the plan of the Stoic section in detail, defending its coherence against the 
censure of Madvig and Diels, and compares this plan with the accounts of 
Stoic ethics in De Fin. 3 and D. L. 7. Arius departs from these Chrysippean 
accounts mainly by removing impulse from its primary position and by 
dividing it into its species and passion—departures which Long rightly 
attributes to Eudorus' similar treatment (43.3—4). 

Although Arius' Stoic section is based primarily upon an orthodox 
Chrysippean source, I. G. Kidd persuasively identifies two clear signs of 
Posidonian revisionism. First, Arius describes those under the influence of 
nó8oc as being swept away “as if by a disobedient horse" (89.8—9), a phrase 
which plainly recalls Posidonius' original adaptation of the charioteer and 
two horses simile of the Phaedrus (De Plac. 324.11—23 [De Lacy]; cf. 188.21— 
4, 332.12—5). Second, in referring to propensity for ná9oc, Arius uses the 
technical term evepntwota (“proneness to disease” [93.1]), which encapsulates 
Posidonius’ explanation of the souls of imperfect men. Kidd does not explain 
the integration of these distinctive doctrines into Arius’ Chrysippean dox- 
ography; but, as I have argued elsewhere (GRBS 26 [1985] 373—94), a large 
body of Posidonian doctrine on nábog had become canonical in philosophical 
doxography and speculation by the first century B.c. Both Posidonian 
elements identified by Kidd became commonplaces: for evepntwota he cites 
Phld. Ir. 97.15—8 (Wilke) and Cic. Tusc. 4.27—8 (proclivitas); for the disobedient 
horse I cite Plu. Plat. Quaest. 9. 1008b—d; Philo, Leg. Alleg. 1.72—3; Clem. Al. 
Strom. 5.53. Posidonius strongly influenced subsequent philosophical dox- 
ography (not surprisingly, given his interest in the historical development 
of philosophy), and Kidd's able work points up the need for a comprehensive 
review of the evidence—largely neglected since Diels' work in the days of 
pan-Posidonianism. 

In discussing Arius’ treatise on oixeiwmc (116.19—128.9), H. Górge- 
manns limits himself first, to the nature of Arius' source, as revealed by 
textual analysis; and second, to “the origin of the notion of olxetwoic” via "a 
semantic study of the history of the word." This approach seems to me 
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misguided, because incomplete. The composite character of Arius’ treatise 
plainly is due to his effort to clarify social oixeíwo, a doctrine whose original 
coherence was unclear in later antiquity: Arius bases a Peripatetic account 
of virtue upon a Stoic theory of oixeitms which itself seems to be a composite 
of Chrysippean personal oixeíooi; supplemented by Theophrastus’ doctrine 
of oixeióts. Górgemanns' decision not to consider the development of the 
Stoic theory of oixeiwms and its symbiosis with Peripatetic doctrine leads him 
to isolate Arius' account from its philosophical context. As a result, while his 
detailed exegesis of the text does contain some helpful suggestions, it does 
not do justice to the theory itself. Moreover, Górgemanns' argument con- 
cerning the origin of oixeíoot; is based solely upon a survey (largely repro- 
ducing G. B. Kerferd, BRL 55 [1972—3] 177—96) of pre-Stoic semantic usage; 
he neglects the extant Stoic evidence for oikeiwos to the detriment of his 
thesis. 

The decisive insight into the development of oixeíooi; belongs to C. O. 
Brink (Phronesis 1 [1956] 1283—45), who argues that post-Chrysippean Stoics 
grafted Theophrastus’ biological theory of oixeió:s (Porph. Abst. 2.22, 3.25) 
onto Chrysippean personal oixeíoow in order to forge a clearer link between 
man's natural instinct for self-preservation and his social relations. Górge- 
manns rejects this "very interesting construction" by arguing that personal 
oixetwoig was rather modeled upon social relations denoted by oixeiog and 
related terms by projecting man's outward relations onto his inner self. The 
relevant Stoic evidence contradicts this thesis. First, while Zeno accepted the 
principia naturae in his controversy with Polemo and so laid the basis for 
personal oixeiwors, there is no explicit evidence that he based this doctrine 
on man's social relations or developed any theory of social oixeíwog (cf. 
Porph. Abst. 3.19; Cic. Fin. 4.45; Brink 1956, 141—4; J. M. Rist, Phronesis 22 
[1977] 167 —74). Second, while followers of Zeno from Chrysippus on made 
oixeiwors the first principle of justice (Porph. Abst. 3.19; cf. Cic. Leg. 1.42—8; 
D. L. 7.85—6), Chrysippus’ doctrine of personal oixefwoic—that from birth 
we have a natural congeniality to ourselves, our members and our own 
offspring (Plu. De Stoic. Repugn. 1038b; cf. Cic. Fin. 8.62—8, 4.26-9, 32— 
41)— seemed to later writers an incomplete and inadequate basis for justice 
(Plu. De Soll. An. 962a—b; cf. De Amore Prolis 495b—c). Chrysippus' apparent 
failure to establish a satisfactory link between personal and social oixeiwors 
seems to have forced later writers to reformulate the theory in a variety of 
ways in order to explain how man's natural impulse toward self-preservation 
may serve as the basis of social relations. One would not expect the variety 
of views and the experimentation one finds in later writers had they been 
able to draw upon an early Stoic theory of social oixeíwois. Third, according 
to Plutarch, Chrysippus derived justice and social oixeíoot; from parents’ love 
for their offspring as "parts" of themselves (De Stoic. Repugn. 1038b; cf. Cic. 
Fin. 3.62—3, N. D. 2.128—9): hence he intended to derive social from personal 
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olxefwos and not vice versa, as Górgemanns claims (on this see B. Inwood’s 
comments). The early Stoic evidence thus refutes Górgemanns' thesis that 
personal oixeiwors originally was patterned upon social relations. Arius’ theory 
represents an attempt to construct a coherent doctrine of social oixeiwos for 
which no clear early Stoic antecedent was available. 

Attempts to isolate Arius' sources for the Peripatetic section have 
generally proven unsuccessful. Arnim's conjecture that Arius drew upon a 
school compendium whose primary source was Theophrastus has been 
widely rejected because of the clear presence of post-Theophrastean doc- 
trines. In "Arius, Theophrastus and the Eudemian Ethics," however, W. W. 
Fortenbaugh undertakes to prove that two passages concerning edSo1povia 
(132.8—18, 144.4—11), in which Theophrastus is not named, nonetheless 
reflect his views and that these passages, together with that on the mean 
(140.7—142.13), show that his work closely followed the EE. Fortenbaugh 
assembles some minor parallels between 140.7—142.13 and the EE which 
show that Theophrastus did read the EE but provide no evidence for 
significant doctrinal influence. An obvious objection to Fortenbaugh's thesis 
is that the definition of moral virtue from EN 1106b36—11072a2 is quoted 
verbatim at 140.12—4: he regards this as Arius' addition, but it could just as 
well have been in Theophrastus' original text—in which case he will have 
relied upon the EN no less than the EE. 

Fortenbaugh's more important claim, however, is that Theophrastus 
follows the EE in advancing an "inclusive" view of eb6o110vía in which Sewpia 
together with moral virtue—not, as in the EN, Sewpia alone— constitutes the 
best human life. But this thesis seems misconceived: the fashionable view 
that the account of evSaipovia in the EE differs fundamentally from that in 
the EN by being more "inclusive" is rendered doubtful by EE 1249b6-23, 
which subordinates the choice and possession of all natural goods to 1j tod 
Se06 Sewpia. Interpreted in this way, the EE advances a position comparable 
to the "exclusive" view of evdaipovia advocated in EN 10.7—8. But even if 
one accepts Fortenbaugh's view on this question, his thesis is called into 
question by evidence which suggests that Theophrastus adopted no less an 
"exclusive" view than the EN. Cicero records (Att. 2.16; cf. 2.2., 2.12, 13.30; 
W. Jaeger, SBBerlin 1928, 412—21) a controversy in which Theophrastus 
defended the Sewpruxés Bios against Dicaearchus' advocacy of the npaxnxés 
Bíoc, and at Fin. 5.11 Cicero reports that Aristotle and Theophrastus assigned 
preeminence to the contemplative life: Vitae autem degendae ratio maxime illis 
quidem placuit quieta, in contemplatione et cognitione posita rerum, quae quia deorum 
vitae erat simillima, sapiente visa est dignissima. This passage recalls EN 1177a13— 
8, b26—34, 1178b21—3, 1179a22—32: since the EE nowhere likens 8eopía to 
the gods' life, the implication is that Theophrastus here followed the EN. 
Fortenbaugh concedes that Fin. 5.11 suggests that Theophrastus adopted 
an "exclusive" view of evSaipovia, but he does not even attempt to show how 
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it might be compatible with his thesis, apparently content to attribute a 
muddled inconsistency to Theophrastus. In any event, one who might wish 
to reject Cicero’s testimony on this question must also take into account the 
citation of Theophrastus’ view at MM 1198b8—20 (cf. W. Jaeger, Hermes 64 
{1929] 274-8), Cicero's knowledge of Dicaearchus’ writings (cf. S. E. Smeth- 
urst, TAPA 83 [1952] 224—32), and the other evidence (Jul. Or. 6.185a—b; 
Jerome, Adv. Iov. 1.47, 388—90 [Bickel]), which suggests that Theophrastus 
held an “exclusive” view of evSapovia. 

Without reconciling the evidence adduced with his thesis, Fortenbaugh 
argues that a passage from Stobaeus (3.3.42 [Hense]), concerning the activities 
a man who wishes to be be admired for his relationship to divinity must 
perform, "suggests an inclusive view of the best life.” in fact this passage is 
quite irrelevant to the question of whether Theophrastus held an "inclusive" 
or "exclusive" view of eb6eipovía: neither Sewpia, the "best life," nor the wise 
man is mentioned. Whether or not this passage belongs to De Pietate (cf. H. 
B. Gottschalk, Gnomon 41 [1969] 342), the fact that it is catalogued under 
riepi ppovýoewgs suggests that it was not excerpted from a thematic account 
of evSaipovia. In any event, the advice here given in a popular context 
concerning the service of divinity is perfectly compatible with an "exclusive" 
view of evSaipovia, for the injunction to subordinate all other activities to 
9eopía can apply only to the very few capable of genuine philosophy. Once 
it is recognized that Stobaeus 3.3.42 is irrelevant to Theophrastus' view of 
edvSaipovia, it becomes clear that Fortenbaugh has failed to show that 
Theophrastus’ ethical work was distinctively influenced by the EE, that he 
adopted an "inclusive" rather than "exclusive" view of evSoipovia, or that he 
is the source of Arius’ account at 132.8—18 and 144.4—11. 

The five papers just discussed are the ones likely to be of widest 
interest. In "Arius as a Doxographer" C. H. Kahn summarizes Diels' views 
on the composition of the epitome and contributes a few suggestions of his 
own; M. E. Reesor provides some notes on passages concerning the Stoic 
goods; G. B. Kerferd contributes an excellent account of Stoic doctrines on 
impulse; P. M. Huby discusses Peripatetic definitions of happiness; and R. 
W. Sharples considers the Peripatetic classification of goods. 

Since this volume is the first in a biennial series intended to showcase 
the work of Project Theophrastus, some remarks concerning scope and 
execution are in order. First, the commentators' remarks are of widely 
divergent value: De Lacy, Furley, Inwood, and Sedley make a substantive 
contribution, but several of the others contribute little. Second, the purpose 
of holding a conference presumably is to foster serious discussion, but there 
is disappointingly little contact between these papers. Time and again one 
reads a cogent analysis of a passage or topic only to find it ignored by the 
other contributors. Third, a complete translation of Arius would have made 
this volume much more useful: since none is available, only those with the 
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time to work through the Greek text will be likely to read this volume. 
Finally, in spite of the merit of some of these papers and the value of all the 
detailed exegesis of passages, it is a pity that there is so little broad ranging, 
synoptic work here. Future volumes in this series will arouse greater interest 
in Project Theophrastus if they contain more work of general interest. 


P. A. VANDER WAERDT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Jonn D. Bernarp, Ep. Vergil at 2000: Commemorative Essays on the Poet 
and his Influence. New York, AMS Press, 1986. Pp. xiv + 342. $39.50. 


Of the plethora of publications that the bimillennium of Virgil's death 
educed from the intellectual community, the present volume is among the 
most distinguished. It is at once chauvinistic and supra-national, combining 
fifteen contributions by eminent scholars associated with American institu- 
tions, and yet reaching out with enormous range. It explicates Virgil's 
influence upon the poets who immediately succeeded him (and on the 
commentators who soon followed), upon the middle ages and Renaissance, 
and over present practitioners of the critics demanding art who, like this 
book itself, pursue the task, as time-bound as it is indispensable, of reassessing 
the value of the essential documents of our heritage. 

Gary Miles and Archibald Allen begin by carefully locating the Virgilian 
career within its historical context. The Eclogues, written when "Italians were 
experiencing an almost complete breakdown of order" (p. 17), have as much 
to say about the destructiveness of human passion as about reality's devas- 
tating incursions into the poet's spiritual preserve. The Georgics look to the 
prospect of fresh starts in the farmer's world and in the moral regeneration 
of Rome (though we must remember how contingent even the speaker's 
initial hopes are on divine response to prayer, on Octavian's restraint, on 
the pity of poet and statesman for the farmer's lot). The Aeneid is ironic 
because, as they convincingly read the poem, the disorder it limns scarcely 
seems to reflect the growing political stability of the late 20s. They end on 
a hypothetical note: *Nor is it certain that Virgil would have modified his 
ideas, even if he could share our perspective on his age" (p. 38). Virgil's 
deepening pessimism in his epic is purposefully modified by idealizing visions 
of a grand Augustan future. But future it always remains. The foreground, 
the poem's then and now, abstracts it from any conjectural relationship with 
its creator's immediate experience and universalizes its desperate insights. 

Three subsequent essays focus on important concerns of Virgil's trinity 
of masterpieces. Paul Alpers presents a powerful, humane perspective on 
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the Eclogues which elucidates the force of community and especially of 
“convention” as a literal-figurative concept, restoring wholeness in the face 
of loss. His overarching formulation mitigates the negative changes from 
poem 2 to 10, as the speaker's telling of someone else's love yields to the 
breaking of convention by the climactic announcement of his own passion, 
or from 1 to 9, where Tityrus' "framing" of Meliboeus' suffering anticipates 
general motion away from a broken landscape. Christine Perkell perceptively 
analyzes the theodicy of Georgic 1, showing how its dark figuration of human 
life suits an iron age character like Aristaeus. I worry only about her 
interpretation of the phrase labor improbus (G. 1. 145—6) as ambiguous in 
that it allows technology both a creative and a destructive mien. By her own 
argument the epithet is unequivocally negative (p. 69). The many senses of 
labor are therefore sharply limited by the powerful enjambment of improbus 
which permits the reader, suddenly educated by poetry, little room for 
elation. W. R. Johnson's essay on the Aeneid probes Aeneas' suppression of 
emotion through his inability to voice his own thoughts, and develops the 
hero's contrast with Turnus through a parallel with Hamlet and his foil, 
Laertes. Though there are moments in Books 2 and 3 (incidentally, the 
greatest act of communication in the poem, at once revelatory and ruinous) 
that scarcely depict Aeneas as a "gentle, suffering introvert" (p. 109), still 
Johnson's characterizations, especially of the arrogant Turnus who in his 
dying draws the reader's sympathy so strangely, are most sensitive. I would 
disagree only that Aeneas assumes a mask as the epic concludes (p. 97, p. 
104). The mask, surely, is doffed, the anguish at last honestly and directly 
expressed. 

The collection continues with a series of meditations on Virgil as 
metaphor, on how his poems were "read" in subsequent centuries. I will 
treat them in the chronological order of their matter. Gordon Williams' essay 
examines the force of imitatio and aemulatio in silver Latin poetry, particularly 
as the terms bear on Statius' relationship with Lucan and Virgil. Williams is 
at pains to distinguish Statius' "anxiety" before his great predecessor from 
Virgil's treatment of Homer. The examples he chooses of this pervasive self- 
awareness are apt and sympathetically discussed. J. W. Jones studies the 
difference in allegorizing between the commentaries of Servius and Bernar- 
dus Silvestris whose bias is essentially toward the moral and religious. Bernard 
follows Macrobius in viewing Virgil as a philosopher as much as a poet, and 
his interpretations reflect this prejudice. Alan Mandelbaum’s brilliant, quix- 
Otic critique of Virgil’s influence on Dante tells us about how we have grown 
in our understanding of Virgil in the process of watching Dante's transfor- 
mations of his beloved predecessor. However strong the power of Rome's 
imperial mission was to the poet of the Aeneid, as he wrote, and to Dante, as 
he read, it is to the lyricizing Virgil that we more and more turn and whose 
presence we sense pervading Dante's text, not least at the tremendous Virgil- 
ridden moment in Purgatorio 30 where his guide leaves the pilgrim. 
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The deepening influence of the Eclogues on Spanish Renaissance poetry 
as it evolved from Juan del Encina to Luis de Léon is the subject of Alan 
Trueblood’s survey. His astute remarks on Fray Luis’ renderings of the 
Eclogues could only emanate from someone who is himself both a master 
translator and a perceptive critic of the original Latin. Robert Miola watches 
how the allusiveness to Virgil in Shakespeare increases in subtlety as the 
dramatist matures from Titus Andronicus through The Tempest. He reaffirms 
the bard’s “allegorical humanism,” especially as represented in the divergence 
between Shakespeare's conclusions and the Aeneid's denouement. The latter's 
abrupt violence contrasts with Hamlet, where a measure of peace comes after 
four deaths, and with The Tempest, where at least surface reconciliation occurs 
without savagery. 

Stella Revard calls correct, unexpected attention to the influence of 
the Georgics on Paradise Lost. Both poets are bent on showing how "nature 
inculcates reverence and virtue in man" (p. 270). Her critique occasionally 
overstresses Virgil's moments of idealism (the rivers of Italy, unlike those of 
Eden, no longer flow with gold) and forgets that the farmer of Georgic 2 is 
in a sense pre-lapsarian (his happiness precedes Jupiter's era of meat-eating 
and war). But it is important to observe that Milton's genius honors the 
whole Virgil and not merely his epic. Steven Zwicker probes with insight the 
devices by which Dryden topicalizes the Aeneid in his translation and stamps 
it with his own contemporary prejudices. He takes pains, especially in his 
rendering of Books 7 and 10, to have the reader debate with him the 
propriety of Aeneas' martial presence in Latium which is, speaking in 
allegorical terms, to test the decorum of William of Orange's assumption of 
the English throne. Dryden, in his final masterpeice, seized one last oppor- 
tunity to exert the moral force of poetry. Virgil would have approved. 

Virgil's reception into the intellectual life of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century America is the center of Meyer Reinhold's learned essay. In one 
respect Virgil stands for all poetry, its utility questioned in a land where 
"commerce is the passion of the multitude." Some of the debates have a 
modern ring. Is it true, for instance, as Joel Barlow proclaims in The 
Columbiad, that "Virgil wrote and felt like a subject, not like a citizen"? Above 
the battle sounds the voice of Thomas Jefferson: “But as we advance in 
life. . .things fall off one by one, and I suspect that we are left with Homer 
and Virgil, perhaps with Homer alone." 

The book concludes with William Nethercut's judicious, comprehensive 
overview of twentieth century American scholarship on Virgil. In particular 
he confronts our contributions to Virgilian criticism with the special historical 
circumstances whence they sprang. What, he theorizes, have been the changes 
in the national temper that have focused our interest, over the last 30 years, 
first on the Aeneid, then, in the 70s, on the Eclogues while now, during the 
most recent decade, the Georgics claim our primary attention? 
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J doubt that this evolution will finally leave the Georgics in a privileged 
position (the flow of fine studies on the Eclogues and the Aeneid continues 
unabated). Rather we seem now capable of describing the appeal of all three 
Virgilian masterpieces to the American sensibility as we investigate the 
tension between the sequestrations of the pastoral dream and the truths of 
history and of human emotionality that inform the Eclogues, the powerful 
dichotomy in the Georgics between a moral life eked from the earth and the 
challenges that nature's negativity offer those who presume the plausibility 
of such an enterprise, and the Aeneid's extraordinary dialogue between 
idealism attached to a vision of empire and the immediate response of 
humans implementing its course. John Bernard, in his valuable introduction, 
agrees with Professor Nethercut in eliciting from our latest Virgil "a more 
encouraging persona as the pangs of our protracted national adolescence 
subside" (p. 2). I remain less sanguine. We can only appreciate Virgil's hard 
truths once our adolescence is truly over, when we must face the reality of 
who we are, as the dream of what we might be, or might have been, fades 
like Eurydice's ghost. At such a moment of self-realization Virgil's wisdom 
transcends national boundaries and the Aeneid's summary, tragic brilliance 
becomes a "sacred poem" of comprehensive stature. Yet, however cogent its 
remonstrance about the ambivalence of mortal endeavors, the epic's persistent 
hold on the imaginations of poets and critics alike speaks of culture's 
continuity. Of this on-going fascination, at least, the present volume offers 
abundant, enriching proof. 


MicHazrL C. J. PUTNAM 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


S. BorzsAx, Ep., Horatius Opera. Leipzig, Bibliotheca Teubneriana, 1984. 
Pp. xii + 362. 


D. R. SnackLETON Baiey, Ep., Horatius Opera. Stuttgart, Bibliotheca Teub- 
neriana, 1985. Pp. x + 372. 


Of Horace’s great twentieth century interpreters—Heinze, Pasquali, 
Póschl, Fraenkel, Commager—only Friedrich Klingner produced a critical 
edition of their author. First published in 1939, Klingner’s Teubner has 
remained the standard for almost half a century. Yet throughout this time 
scholars have criticized it, some for Klingner’s presentation of the ms. 
evidence, others for his conservatism. A rival edition, difficult to obtain 
outside of Italy, was produced by Lenchantin and Bo (ed. 2 Paravia 1957— 
59), and C. O. Brink's texts and apparatus of the Ars and Epistles II (Cambridge 
1971, 1982) differ radically from Klingner's. Now, almost simultaneously, 
both, 'T'éubners have issued their own replacements, edited by S. Borzsák 
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(Leipzig 1984) and D. R. Shackleton Bailey (Stuttgart 1985). The purpose 
of this review is to assess the new Teubners both against their predecessor 
and against each other, and to indicate which is likely to prove more useful 
to students of Horace. 

To begin with the Leipzig edition, Borzsák (B) has not reexamined 
the major codices—there appears to be no need for this—and his citations 
generally agree with Klingner's; differences involve minor corrections, 
apparent errors, and decisions about the provenance of additions and 
corrections in individual mss., a complicated but not terribly important 
matter. On the other hand, B presents the evidence quite differently: 
following Lenchantin and Brink, he argues that Klingner's division of the 
mss. into classes was not justified. Although it is possible to recognize at least 
two classes of variants (a third is represented almost exclusively by Cruquius' 
lost “Blandinianus Vetustissimus" = cod. V), the amount of contamination 
in the tradition makes it impossible to identify a group of mss. or even a 
single codex as a faithful representative of one class or the other. Accordingly, 
Klingner's group symbols should be discarded and, with a few exceptions, 
"individual codices cited with individual symbols" (p. vii). 

Klingner's classification, like others before it, was deceptively simple 
and forced him to include a good deal of extraneous material. Yet his reader 
could easily ignore the group symbols and determine the contents of 
individual mss.; moreover, comparison with a really full apparatus (such as 
Bo's) shows how much he omitted and how efficiently he organized what he 
included. Without a theory to prove, B should have been even more efficient, 
but this is not the case. For some reason he has cited mss. ignored or cited 
sparingly by Klingner and added scores of readings, most of them trivial 
errors and orthographical variants. It is hard to see the relevance of these 
additions and, needless to say, they make for a very crowded apparatus. B 
does not help matters by sometimes listing the variant he prints first (e.g., 
S. 1.1.41), sometimes second (ib. 39), by sometimes quoting only what he 
prints, leaving the reader to guess the variant (e.g., S. 1.5.7), and by quoting 
more than is necessary (ib. 15). On top of this, we have other scholars' 
conjectures, lists and quotations of parallels, references to secondary works, 
and B's often lengthy comments. The reader will find interesting things 
here, but the overall result is an apparatus that can be very difficult to use, 
far more difficult than Klingner’s. 

As for his text, B differs from Klingner in some 90 places, not including 


! Corrections: C. 3.24.25; Ep. 16.13; S. 1.4.14; Ep. 1.1.97; 3.4; 16.61; 2.1.66; 
2.18; Ars 133, 

Errors: Lenchantin and Bo chose not to cite codd. A, 1, and K; Borzsák also 
omits them in about 30 places. Other problems at C. 1.35.39; 2.17.25; 3.23.7; 24.27; 
S. 2.7.60; Ep. 1.1.57; 10.26; 14.31; Ars 223; 435. 
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significant changes in punctuation (about 50) and obvious misprints (7).” All 
of these differences cannot be enumerated here, but, as a whole, B’s text 
can be characterized as highly conservative. Most of his changes involve 
either variants (56) or restoring a ms. reading where Klingner emended, 
daggered, or bracketed (28); B adopts only four new emendations (C. 
1.12.19; 4.4.57; S. 1.2.106; 2.5.97) and adds only two daggers (C. 1.32.15; 
3.14.11). Even his choice of variants tends to be conservative; in many cases, 
he prefers those supported by several, rather than one or two mss. (e.g., C. 
1.17.14; 8.14.14; S. 1.8.56; Ep. 1.8.5; Ars 92). Not surprisingly, he gives 
short shrift to cod. V where many people think it right (e.g., C. 4.6.21; S. 
1.6.28; 2.2.95; I would add S. 1.1.108). 

Not all of B's changes are for the worse. At C. 1.2.39, the face of a 
foreigner (Mauri, codd., for Marsi, Faber and most editors), even if acer 
against his (Roman) enemy, pleases Mars after so much civil war; at 2.13.28, 
laborum (variant for laborem) may go with sono, "the music of suffering," i.e., 
Sappho's song; at Ars 178, the subject of morabimur (variant for morabitur) 
may be ego et populus mecum (p. 153), its meaning, "will maintain our interest" 
(cf. p. 223). Others at least deserve consideration, at C. 1.31.10 (variant), for 
instance, or 3.5.15 (ms. reading restored). Nevertheless, the prevailing 
conservatism of this edition, like the difficulties presented by its apparatus, 
will seem to many readers a step backwards from its predecessor. 

The Stuttgart edition represents, in some respects, the polar opposite 
of its Leipzig counterpart. Although his view of the ms. tradition is similar 
to B's, by retaining one group symbol, by excluding extraneous codices and 
variants, and by only rarely distinguishing second hands and the like, 
Shackleton Bailey (SB) has produced a highly compact and lucid apparatus 
that is at least as easy to use as Klingner's. His economy allows him, moreover, 
to include many conjectures and editorial comments—some of them quite 
illuminating— without any loss of clarity. A large, bold type-face in both text 
and apparatus makes this one of the most physically attractive editions to 
appear in a long time. 

Unfortunately, it is not free from faults. The apparatus is marred by 
apparent errors and omissions, the text by at least 25 misprints.? A more 
serious difficulty arises in connection with the scholia, fallible but still 
important witnesses to the text. In many cases, SB, true to his word (p. vi), 


? Misprints: Saec. 53; Ep.9.22; S. 1.1.17; 2.4.15; 8.74; Ep. 1.2.69; 5.29. 

3 Apparatus: C. 1.21.14; 2.7.5; 8.2; 18.14; 18.36; 4.4.73; Ep. 7.17; 9.16; 17.11; 
17.62; S. 1.5.66; 2.2.48; 4.66; 5.55; 8.24; 8.82; Ep. 1.3.30; 6.19; 18.40; Ars 250; 416. 
Text: C. 1.1.13; 36.6; 2.2 (title); 3.4.31; 4.9.8; Ep. 13.10; S. 1.2.82-35 (punct.); 4.70; 
5.74; 6.49; 7.18; 2.1.15; 1.22; 2.119; 3.141 (or in app.); 7.83; Ep. 1.3.30; 10.24; 18.57; 
2.1.38; 1.73; 1.87; 1.169; Ars 179; 277. Also, p. ix. Corrections of Klingner's app.: C. 
2.16.21—24; Ep. 1.1.97; 2.17; 2.2.199; Ars 133. 
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indicates that Prophyrio or “Pseudo-Acro” support a ms. reading which he 
himself rejects or suspects, but in others this information is missing. At C. 
1.16.6, for instance, where SB prints Pythiis (Palmer), the reader is not 
informed that “Pseudo-Acro” comments on Pythius (codd.). From the note 
on C. 2.10.9, it appears that saepius (codd.), rejected by SB in favor of saevius 
(ed. Rothomag.), is supported only by Porphyrio's lemma; in fact, Porphyrio 
comments on saepius ad 11—12. Such omissions (I count 29 others),* along 
with the other mistakes, greatly detract from the usefulness of this edition. 

But readers will be more interested in SB's text, which departs from 
its predecessor to a degree not seen (except in Brink's Ars and Ef. 2) since 
A. Y. Campbell, Peerlkamp, or even Bentley. Of SB's 350 changes (not 
counting over 100 significant differences in punctuation), many involve ms. 
variants (83), the restoration of ms. readings (11), and the addition of daggers 
or brackets (40), but the majority (216) result from emendations, including 
35 by SB himself.® After SB, the leading contributors (besides the deteriores, 
usually with Bentley's sanction) are Bentley, Peerlkamp, Campbell, L. Muel- 
ler, and Housman. This list should give some idea of the character of SB's 
recension: it belongs to a tradition which combines extreme distrust of the 
mss. with a logical (many would say hyperlogical) approach to correcting 
their supposed deficiencies. 

Since a text of this sort always stimulates discussion, it will suffice to 
mention only a few of SB's changes. Some of these, if not certain, are highly 
plausible, as at S. 1.4.65, where SB follows Radermacher (WS 53 (1935) 80f.) 
in printing the variant Sulcius ("fig man" = sukophantes), or at Ars 197, where 
he restores peccare timentis with a new and convincing interpretation. His 
daggers at C. 1.12.31, 4.4.15, and Ars 65 are probably necessary, and he may 
be right in bracketing S. 2.2.38. At Epode 2.48, he adopts Ross's tostis, but 
spoils its elegance by writing -que for -ve. At S. 2.4.82, Snapius' murex Baianus 
restores sense to a difficult line; the same is true of Lambinus' ipse at 2.6.108. 
SB’s own ducet (ducis, codd.) at C. 3.17.5, with its suggestion of Lamia's 
descendants, ties in nicely with the sacrifice to the Genzus, a symbol of family 
continuity. 

Other changes are less convincing. At C. 1.12.35, despite Fraenkel's 
warning (Horace, p. 295, n. 3), SB daggers Catonis, nor does Brink's exhaustive 
discussion save difficile est (Ars 128) from the same fate. At C. 3.1.35—36, 


* C. 1.3.22; 7.6—7; 12.35; 16.6; 16.14; 26.8—4; 27.9; 35.25; 2.10.9; 11.24; 15.13; 
3.1.36; 4.46; 29.64; 4.5.31; Saec. 16; 26; Ep. 8.8; 9.8; 10.22; S. 1.1.101; 3.31; 6.6; 
2.7.65; Ep. 1.6.20—23; 18.11; Ars 40; 60; 252; 320; 437. 

? SB’s own emendations at C. 3.1.36; 6.22; 17.5; 24.20; 27.24; 4.4.34; 5.31; Ep. 
1.34; 2.43; 5.69; 9.3; 17.28; S. 1.1.108; 2.99; 2.132; 3.14; 3.31; 3.121 (2); 7.23; 10.3*— 
4* (2); 2.1.70; 8.62; 3.99; 3.280; 5.55; 6.30; 7.64; 7.102; Ep. 1.1.6; 6.20—28; 17.38; 
Ars 320; 416. 
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even if the text is corrupt, SB's redemptor. / tum famuli cuts the knot; so, too, 
his moror hoc at S. 1.3.121 and dissimile at 2.3.99. In other places, it is not 
even clear why he emends: at S. 1.3.31, for example, defluit makes perfectly 
good sense (cf. S. 1.2.25; Epode 4.8), yet SB writes diffluit; at Ep. 1.6.10—24, 
most commentators find the line order comprehensible, yet SB places 20— 
23 after 48. A final example: at C. 1.23.5—6, by printing vepris. . .ad ventum, 
SB joins a distinguished but misguided company (Bentley, Mueller, Brink) 
in failing to realize that veris. . .adventus moves outside of the metaphor to 
suggest Chloe's fear of reaching maturity. 

In conclusion, the faults peculiar to each of the new Teubners make 
it difficult to recommend either as a standard edition. Readers should 
probably buy the Leipzig which, despite its messy presentation, contains the 
necessary information, but they will benefit from consulting the far more 
stimulating Stuttgart text. This is also true for those who already own 
Klingner's edition, which will now go out of print but has not yet been 
replaced. 


Davip MANKIN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


M. PurBROok, En., Ovid, Nux. Maynooth University Press, 1985. Pp. 123. 
£15. 


Pulbrook's edition of this poem has a ten-page section discussing 
authorship (Ovid's according to him) and date; otherwise it is almost entirely 
devoted to establishment of the text. He has identified and collated 68 
manuscripts, and bases his apparatus on 15 of these, with variants from 
others adduced in an appendix. This selection, about which Pulbrook (p. 
28) is defiant, is still far too large; half of that number, or indeed fewer, 
would be perfectly adequate. The selection does not include Oxon. Bodl. 
Auct. F 2. 14 (henceforward O), perhaps the oldest manuscript and certainly 
one of the oldest, "because the text that it offers is unremarkable and 
provides little that cannot be obtained from elsewhere" (p. 112, n. 80). One 
might turn around these words and say that it provides fewer singular 
blunders and interpolations than the mass of the vulgar manuscripts (and 
let it be said that Pulbrook shows himself quite unable to recognise inter- 
polations). His real reason for not quoting O (this emerges clearly from p. 
35) is that its importance has been stressed by Tarrant (my own reports of 
it are derived from a photograph kindly provided by the Bodleian Library). 
We here encounter one of the many violent distortions into which Pulbrook 
has been led by prejudice and arrogance; he even considers that his general 
views on the world and the times are of interest to us (pp. 11, 16, 35). 
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Pulbrook’s over-confidence is derived by him from the type of training which 
a certain section of the Cambridge tradition has based on an imperfect 
apprehension of the essence of the legacy of Housman (whose name is 
dragged in pointlessly in the second sentence of the book, p. 11), and is not 
justified by his attainments; we see him emending habes 166 to abes under 
the impression that he is restoring a part of the verb abire (pp. 32, 103), and 
using ‘anaclastic’ (p. 77) to mean, I think, ‘iconoclastic’. 

Time and again we find that we are expected to accept emendations 
because adtds a; often the argument is essentially "this could have hap- 
pened, therefore it did” (a type of argument commented on by Housman 
Lucan xvii). Thus at 123 he reads domini (et) because (pp. 18—19) he claims 
(absurdly) to have detected a tendency by scribes to omit et when it is elided 
(he means when the preceding syllable is elided) as the first syllable of the 
fourth foot of the hexameter; “for this reason .. . I have emended the text." 
A. similar statement is made on p. 27, though the notes on the passages there 
involved actually do give real reasons. For the dictatorial see on p. 18 "I 
have preferred the form honos” (similarly on pp. 34, 80, 92, 113, 159, etc.), 
and we are expected simply to bow down before the judgments thrown out 
by this oracle with no reason given. Where reasons are given they are often 
inadequate (apart from the instances discussed in detail below see on p. 149 
“it becomes clear that ...”, p. 89 “I find it inconceivable that .. . "). Thus 
55—56 are transposed to follow 46, for which there is in fact something to 
be said, but not for Pulbrook's reason, which is that he finds a difficulty in 
the "explanatory nam" of 47; but it has not occurred to him that this is the 
transitional nam (Kühner-Stegmann, Lat. Gramm. 2. 118-19). 156 is emended 
from cortice contactas inficiente manus to tractantis on the grounds that a past 
participle would imply that "the hands have already been touched at the 
moment when they are stained" and that (p. 26) if the hands are themselves 
active in committing the misdeeds, an active rather than a passive participle 
is required; the second ground is nugatory, the first ignores a pleonastic use 
of past participles discussed in my commentary on Juvenal 8. 145. Line 57 
is emended on the subjective ground that Pulbrook dislikes irony in the 
mouth of the nut-tree (for ironical sed puto he should quote Am. 8. 7. 55 as 
well as RA 556), and we are invited to suppose that nec was glossed sed non 
(Pulbrook throws around the word ‘gloss’ with some abandon, cf. on 22), 
and that then reduced to sed (no problem about this step, of course). 

On a rough count Pulbrook introduces 27 emendations (some of them 
compound ones) into the text; on my view 24 of these are clearly mistaken 
(those that raise a point which deserves consideration are the transposition 
of 55—56 after 46; 71 iniucunda; 86 usque). He has also introduced about 28 
innovations from manuscripts (three times combining with his own sugges- 
tions), of which I should judge 6 to deserve attention (78 quamlibet . . . sua, 
on which see below; 133 hic; 142 quicumque; 148 mihi; 151 venit; the order 
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177, 180, 179, 178). The 40-odd alterations which I have dismissed are in 
my view nearly all quite unwarranted, and in large number are due to failure 
to interpret the text properly. Exegesis does not play a large enough part 
in this ‘textual commentary’; this combination of words, which ought to be 
expelled from classical scholarship (see Housman Manilius V, xxxiii), reveals 
the one-sided approach which is at the root of the problem. 

Some of the problems of the poem merit longer discussion (note that 
in the following quotations I do not reproduce Pulbrook's text): 


75—78 quattuor in nucibus, non amplius, area tota est, 
cum sibi suppositis additur una tribus. 
per tabulae clivum labi iubet alter, et optat 
tangat ut e multis quaelibet una suam. 


75 area Wilamowitz, alea codd. 


Pulbrook translates 77 "one of the two players tells the other to roll 
his nut down the table, and the thrower [he emends una to ille] makes the 
wish,..." The problem is that labi is not a transitive verb, so 75—76 must in 
effect mean that one player sets up the pyramidical castle(s), 77—78 that the 
other bids his nut(s) roll down the board, hoping that it (they) will hit any 
of the nuts of any of the castles (multis because there are several castles, as 
on the relief illustrated by Melchiorri, Dissertazioni della Pontif. Accad. Rom. di 
Archeol. 2 (1825) tav. II, p. 170). Since the subject of tangat is naturally the 
nut in motion (as at 84), it seems to follow that Pulbrook is right to read 
quamlibet ... sua with the Frankfurt ms., and maybe right also to suppose 
that una is a persistence error from 76; it should however then be replaced 
not by his ille, since, as the above interpretation indicates, all of 77—78 refers 
to the one player, but by ipse. However una sua 'one of his own' does not 
look impossible on the assumption that the thrower was allowed several 
turns. 


95 lamina mollis adhuc, tenero est in lacte quod intra est 


tenero est in Lentiensis alii: tenet os in F: tenero de O alii 


This is the correct reading, but even those who adopt it (not Pulbrook, 
taken in by an interpolation) do not seem to realise that it should be 
punctuated thus and understood "the shell is still soft, and the interior 
contents are in a milky sap”; see lac tenerum at Prudentius Contra Symm. 2. 
961, also referring to sap, and, even more closely relevant, the same words 
at Paul Nol. Carm. 21. 303 with reference to a nut. Pulbrook rightly 
understands his wrong text (not here seriously wrong; he reads teneroque in). 


109 praeda nefandae 
coniugis Aonium misit in arma virum 
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Aonidum is read by one fifteenth century manuscript and was conjec- 
tured by Leo (Wilamowitz Ki. Schr. 2. 282), and with this alteration the line 
could mean ‘the treasure given to a wicked wife [Eriphyle] sent a husband 
[Amphiaraus] against the weapons of the Thebans’; I cannot imagine what 
problem Pulbrook, p. 96, sees in the Latinity of this to make him conjecture 
mersit in arva. The point of the alteration to Aonidum is of course to eliminate 
the description of Amphiaraus as a Boeotian. The problems with it are: (1) 
the words Aonium . . . virum in these positions conform to a favourite pattern 
of word order which one is reluctant to disturb; this is against Zicari's Aonzam 
(to Boeotia" also; (2) the word Aonidae is not found before Statius, and if 
one enquires who is likely to have invented it, my answer would be the 
author of a long poem centered on Thebes who needs a Jarge number of 
names for the Thebans (as Silius for the Romans; see Duff's list in the Loeb 
edition, p. xiv). Personally I adhere to the faction which holds that here a 
generally excellent imitator of Ovid has for once fallen into error. 


170 (trunco) quem sub humo radix curvaque vincla tenent. 
corpora praebemus plagis, ut saepe sagittis 
quem populus manicas deposuisse vetat. 


172 quem nescioquis, cum codd. 


Pulbrook reads in 170 radix, vincula (Lentiensis alii) saeva (O alii), tenet 
(O alii) and in 171 changes saepe to crura, arguing that saeva and crura 
interchanged places and became curva and saepe. However we can trace a 
sequence of error in 170 from the correct curvaque vincla to vinclaque curva 
(so AV and others), and hence in one direction to vincula curva and in 
another to vinclaque saeva (s; O has curvaque saeva), which is due to the 
drifting of the scribe's eye to sae-pe in the next line and the consequent 
production of sae-va in 170; a composite reading like Pulbrook's carries no 
conviction. Lines 171-2 clearly refer to a gladiator; the problem is how we 
are to relate them to Persius 4.42 (on which Pulbrook bases his alteration) 
caedimus inque vicem praebemus crura sagittis. Relying on an obsolete work of 
reference Pulbrook says that a manicarius, "a gladiator who sought to manacle 
his opponent," is involved. Against this (1) the word manicarius is only found 
on ILS 5084, where, as Dessau says, it may well mean a maker of manicae 
(cf. sagarius and, for the specialization of craftsmanship, my note on Juvenal 
6. 591); (2) the manicae are probably defensive, cf. Fronto p. 77 vdH consul 
populi R.... manicam induit, leonem percussit (protection of the forearm is the 
most necessary thing for one fighting a wild beast), Juvenal 6. 256 balteus et 
manicae et cristae crurisque sinistri / dimidium legimen . . . ocreas. My suggestion 
would be that a gladiator denied missio could be set up as a target, as 
Friedlaender suggested, and invited to ward off the arrows shot at him with 
his manicae, rings of armour worn round the right arm. The gladiatorial 
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association in Persius is confirmed by Horace Epist. 2. 2. 97—98 caedimur et 
totidem plagis consumimus hostem | lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello; this fits 
in very nicely with Juvenal, who is describing the armour of a Samnis (see 
my note), and Juvenal with Persius, who brings in the balteus in 45. The 
complicating factor is that Persius, with his usual density of imagery, also 
introduces an allusion to a boys' game which resembles that known in 
England as French cricket, and with which the phrase suram dare is associated 
(Isidore 18. 69. 2 suram dicitur dare qui pilam crure prolato feriendam conlusoribus 
praebet, the expression of which seems to be garbled and should perhaps be 
emended to pila[m] . . . (se) feriendum; Plut. Cic. 17 napéyew uy kvrjynv donep 
oí rioi8ec Stav èv 16 odoipítew épáproow, a passage with which I cannot reconcile 
R. E. Harvey's assertion in his commentary on Persius that this was a 
provocative gesture). Pulbrook seems to be right in arguing that Persius 
draws on the Nux as well as on Horace, and this will give a terminus ante quem 
for the composition of the poem. 

On the unintelligible 47—8 nam quod habent frutices aliquando (vv. 11. ali 
quoque, alioquin; O has alio quo quia) proxima nostri (vv. 11. nostris, nobis) / 
fragmina, where one of Pulbrook's violent alterations is of fragmina to germina, 
it is surprising that he does not mention Epigrammata Bobiensia 44.4 bracchia 
... crebro fragmine pulsa mihi (the nut-tree speaks). All in all this edition does 
far more to deprave the Nux than it does to purge it; its main characteristic 
is monumental instability of judgment imposed by immaturity, and it joins 
those works which have given the responsible business of textual criticism a 
bad name. 


E. CoURTNEY 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


CrrisTIAN HasicuT. Pausanias’ Guide to Ancient Greece. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1985. Pp. xv + 206, 34 figs. $25.00. (Sather Classical 
Lectures, vol. 50.) 


Field archaeologists have long—as long as archaeology has existed as 
a serious pursuit—appreciated Pausanias’ Description of Greece as an invaluable 
and trustworthy guide. Students of literature, by contrast, have largely 
ignored or, worse, denigrated it as an unoriginal compilation based on the 
work of others. This engaging book, the first in English, presents Pausanias 
in a most attractive light. Habicht clearly identifies with this ancient scholar 
who “selected a worthwhile topic, pursued it assiduously for more than 
twenty years, and was always serious, always honest, and almost always 
accurate” (p. 162). In a fascinating first appendix which reads rather like a 
detective story, he pinpoints the origin of Wilamowitz’ animus against 
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Pausanias and shows how that animus has infected much of the literature, 
not only that written in German. This short narrative, tersely told, affords 
us a nice glimpse of the personalities behind the names, Wilamowitz and Sir 
James Frazer. It alone would justify the purchase price. 

This is not a long volume—the author offers it as a “modest contri- 
bution” (p. xii) toward a full-length study—yet it has much in it. Habicht 
brings to full use his long experience in Hellenistic history and epigraphy. 
He is at his best in chapter three, “Pausanias and the Evidence of Inscriptions,” 
(to be supplemented by a complementary article of the same title in Classical 
Antiquity 3 [1984] 40-56). In the book and the article he shows what exciting 
results can be obtained by bringing together Pausanias’ text and the relevant 
inscriptions. Here, as elsewhere in the book, he often summarizes the results 
both of his own previous researches and of others. For example, the central 
pages of this chapter, subtitled “Archaeology,” rehearse the controversy over 
Pausanias’ description of the monuments at the beginning of the sacred way 
at Delphi and recount how C. Vatin’s study of the inscriptions (BCH 105 
[1981] 429-59) has shown Pausanias to be accurate on every point.’ As 
Pausanias and Plutarch had claimed, the Spartan monument commemorating 
their victory over the Athenians at Aegospotami was indeed first on the left 
as one enters. Habicht also offers many new and original insights viz., on 
the relationship of Elatus and Stymphalus (pp. 67-69), on the date of the 
Athenians’ defeat of Pleistarchus (p. 82) and on the identity of the Olympic 
victor, Tiberius Claudius Artemidorus of Tralles (pp. 82—83), to specify just 
a few examples in chapter three. The prosopographical discussion here and 
throughout is a delight—always learned, always sensible, and always com- 
pelling. This book like its subject is rich in learned detail. 

The five chapters which comprise the rest of the book are entitled 
“The Man and his Work," "Pausanias as a Guide," "Pausanias on the History 
of Greece," “The Roman World of Pausanias," and “A Profile of Pausanias." 
The first chapter sets the stage for this very sympathetic treatment by 
reminding us that Pausanias, in contrast to others in the periegetic genre, 
had a grandiose plan, to describe all of the ancient sites of Greece. He was 
a wealthy, well-travelled man who planned his work carefully. The cross- 
references which Pausanias makes with some frequency reveal that the work 
is essentially complete in the ten books which we have. Habicht acutely draws 
on a passage in Book 7 (20.6) to demonstrate that Pausanias began writing 
about a.p. 155. He elicits much sympathy for his subject by pointing out that 
Pausanias was not read for hundreds of years after his death and that we 
only know his name from Stephanus of Byzantium, if he got it right. At the 
same time, Habicht does point out that Pausanias! plan to wed historical 


"See now, however, the disquieting report concerning Vatin's readings in SEG 
31(1981) 124, nos. 546—556. 
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narrative to site descriptions was impractical. “The audience he had in mind 
did not exist” (p. 22). Chapter two demonstrates Pausanias’ value as a guide 
beginning with the famed description of Mycenae which led Schliemann to 
dig within the Lion Gate. Short sections follow on Troezen, Kallipolis, and 
Onchestus. The bulk of this chapter is devoted to Messene. Orlandos’ 
excavations there beginning in 1957 provide a model test case revealing both 
Pausanias’ method (he moves systematically through a site) and his great 
usefulness to archaeologists in interpreting their findings. Habicht here 
carries the discussion of the Asclepieium further with a masterful treatment 
of the sculptor Damophon (pp. 45—57)—a figure known to us at all, as 
Habicht properly emphasizes, only because of Pausanias' careful record. He 
concludes that Damophon and, therefore, the Asclepieium must belong to 
the years 180—160. The fourth chapter examines Pausanias as an historian. 
He was a widely read person who wrote history from memory; "this method 
accounts for most of his errors" (p. 98). The historical narration always arises 
from a site or monument and is intended to complement the guide. One 
ought not, then, to view him as a critical historian seeking ultimate causes. 
Habicht discerns in Pausanias a patriot who cared devoutly for the freedom 
of Greece—see his acute discussion of Pausanias’ list of national benefactors 
on p. 118. 

In the final two chapters we are offered a view of a man who enjoyed 
the security of his age and who, while he shared its interest in the past, 
pursued his researches with a seriousness of purpose which sets him apart 
from the shallow sophists and compilers who typify the period. Habicht 
elicits from Pausanias' long and detailed opus a portrait of a serious scholar 
who loved his ancient homeland and labored hard to preserve a record of 
her past for posterity. Pausanias has found in him a most sympathetic reader, 
perhaps a trifle too sympathetic. Still, it is not possible to fault the general 
line of Habicht's assessment. This will be, and deserves to be, the standard 
work in English on Pausanias. 


S. V. TRACY 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


B. C. Drerricu, Tradition in Greek Religion. Berlin, de Gruyter, 1986, Pp. 
xvi + 213. 


In this brief but dense text Dietrich restates his views of the develop- 
ment of Greek religion from the neolithic to the archaic, with occasional 
forays, in default of good earlier evidence, as late as the Roman period. 
Although, as in his Origins of Greek Religion, abundant material from all parts 
of the Aegean world is introduced, the prime locus here is Cyprus, religiously 
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conservative but yet a melting pot of Eastern, Minoan, Mycenaean, and later 
mainland influences. After arguing for the essential unity of Minoan- 
Mycenaean religion (Chapter 1), Dietrich then treats it (Chapter 2) as an 
intrusion into the development from neolithic to archaic. Rural sanctuaries, 
deities like Demeter, Dionysus, and Artemis, masks, phalloi, and fertility 
cults were widespread in neolithic times, were largely ignored in the Minoan- 
Mycenaean middle and late Bronze Age, but then reappeared at the collapse 
of these cultures to become standard features of archaic and classical religion. 
Also intrusive into the development was the epic, particularly Homeric, 
conception of anthropomorphic, highly personalized deities (Chapter 3). To 
this many archaic and classical deities and heroes of local cult owed their 
panhellenic names, their representations in sculpture, and their myths. 
Classical religion itself was thus a complex blend of neolithic, Minoan- 
Mycenaean, and Homeric, the constituent elements of which the author 
rather confidently sorts out. 

Dietrich structures his final chapter around the cult of Apollo at 
Kourion, founded in the eighth or seventh century 5.c. and internationally 
prominent only in the Roman period. It is not a promising site from which 
to illustrate his theses, and in fact he uses it primarily as a frame upon which 
to hang his theories about the origins of Apollo and the development of 
sanctuaries, cults, and deities elsewhere on Crete and in the Aegean area. 
The comparative material outweighs heavily the evidence from Kourion. 
This results, in part, from the major new and disturbing methodological 
thrust in the book. Dietrich asserts repeatedly that neither continuity nor 
discontinuity of archaeological evidence can prove or disprove continuity of 
worship, of deity, or of religious content. He thus promotes the value of the 
general contemporary and previous religious environments for interpreting 
the nature and specific details of a given cult. Hence the need for vast 
amounts of comparative data. This profound distrust of archaeological 
evidence obscures the fact that the general prehistoric religious tradition 
itself must be established primarily through this same archaeological evidence. 
The suspicion arises that the author distrusts archaeological evidence only 
when it conflicts with his theories. This suspicion is difficult to allay and the 
theories themselves are, from the book itself, impossible to evaluate because 
the maps, site and building plans, and illustrations of votives and other 
artifacts necessary for critical judgment are absent, to be tracked down only 
through references in the voluminous notes. 'The reader must take it on the 
author's word that one sanctuary, or statue, or votive, or baetyl looks like or 
unlike another in significant ways, and it is upon such observations that most 
of the argument is based. It would seem that, given the cost of the book, at 
least some bits of the crucial visual cvidence could have been presented. 


Jon D. MIKALSON 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Pierre VipAL-NAQUuET. The Black Hunter: Forms of Thought and Forms of 
Society in the Ancient World. Trans. Andrew Szegedy-Maszak. Baltimore 
and London, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986. Pp. xxiv + 368. 
$28.50. 


Vidal-Naquet describes himself as a structuralist with a difference, one 
who does not often start from a given myth or text, as (say) Vernant and 
Detienne will do; he prefers to focus on social institutions and to link up 
“the imaginary and the social" (pp. xix—xxi). The present collection of 15 
essays, which appeared in French in 1981, takes its short title from a study 
of the Athenian ephebeia first published, both in English and in French, in 
1968 (no. 5). While writing that article, he says, he discovered structural 
analysis as “a heuristic device" (p. xix). More recently, and more boldly, he 
has held up "The Black Hunter" as the first attempt by any Greek historian 
to apply the concepts of Lévi-Strauss to ancient Greek society: PCPS 212 
(1986) 127. All the essays, said to date from 1957 to 1980, were revised for 
the French edition of 1981 and were even tinkered with again during 
correspondence with the English translator (p. xxiv); some, not only "The 
Black Hunter," had already been published more than once, in different 
languages and successive versions. 

The essays are bracketed under four headings expressive of large 
conceptual or social categories: "Space and Time"; "The Young, the War- 
riors”; “Women, Slaves, and Artisans"; “The City, Vision and Reality." This 
arrangement is unhelpful and implausible; despite appearances there is not 
much in the book which could pass as vintage structuralism. A distinction 
is readily made between (1) articles which survey familiar topics or ad- 
dress familiar problems, and do so in a conventional way; and (2) others | 
which are abstract and speculative but not structuralist; and (3) a few 
in which "structures" and "oppositions" and "tensions" are very insistently 
mentioned. 

The first kind is well exemplified by articles on the Locrian Maidens 
and the Marathon Base. “The Immortal Slave-Women of Athena Ilias" (no. 
9) is mainly a summary of the perplexed tradition; but on almost the last 
page, with the air of a magician producing a rabbit, Vidal-Naquet points to 
the workaday practice of leasing a herd of animals on condition that the 
numbers be maintained, whence the term "immortal" for the herd. The 
Locrian Maidens, he says, present "the image of a contract for ‘immortality’ 
(limited to one thousand years)". The solution is odder than the problem. 
"An Enigma at Delphi" (no. 15) is a borrowed title for an old teaser, the 
assortment of heroes whom Pausanias names as standing on the Marathon 
Base. The conclusion is unoriginal and uninspiring: the three heroes who 
are not tribal eponyms replace the three eponyms who are missing, and the 
substitution is due to Cimon and his hoplite friends. 

Elsewhere Vidal-Naquet treats some general topics without new or 
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even definite results. In no. 4, on the Athenian hoplite, perhaps intended 
as a companion piece to “The Black Hunter,” we hear of the relationship 
between army service and citizenship rolls, phratries, and the ephebeia. 
“Recipes for Greek Adolescence” (no. 6) deals first with early accounts of 
“savages” in the New World, then with some of the prima facie evidence for 
a ritual coming-of-age in Greece; the title seemed to promise something 
more. Slavery is the subject of two papers (nos. 7 and 8); the second drives 
home a point that everyone will accept, namely that in Greek writers rural 
slaves of helot type are mostly represented as a subject population, but not 
as un-Greek, whereas chattel slaves are spoken of as barbarians purchased 
from abroad. 

Other articles are concerned with attitudes of mind. In "Divine Time 
and Human Time" (no. 3), the earliest piece to be included, the argument 
is not so much that time has a different quality for gods and men, as that 
Greek notions of time gradually changed. One is eager to agree, but Vidal- 
Naquet does not make it easy. Some passages are wildly over-interpreted: 
when Athena restrains Achilles or rejuvenates Odysseus, she has tampered 
with "human time." In no. 10 Vidal-Naquet asks how Greeks reacted when 
they thought of power and privilege passing into women's hands; the answer 
„he gives is that their reaction differed, from time to time and from place to 
place. “A Study in Ambiguity: Artisans in the Platonic City" (no. 11) employs 
a diagram and several digressions to demonstrate what is self-evident, namely 
that Plato and other Greeks, while depreciating artisans as a component of 
society, nonetheless admired their skill. 

"Epaminondas the Pythagorean" (no. 3) is an early work in which, to 
use Vidal-Naquet's terms of reference, "forms of thought and forms of 
society" are surprisingly combined. The hoplite phalanx, he says, was always 
strongest on the right because superstition preferred the right side; Epa- 
minondas strengthened the phalanx on the left when he learned from 
Philolaus that science and philosophy rejected the dualism of right and left 
in favour of a rounded or symmetrical kosmos. It is true, he also says, that 
Thucydides and others give a “mechanistic” explanation of hoplite tactics; 
but surely Thucydides is discredited by his performance elsewhere, ration- 
alizing as he does the unshod foot of escaping Plataeans and the flute music 
of the Spartan army. An appendix written in 1980 dwells on the confutation 
of Thucydides and on half-shod ephebes. I do not know a more perfect 
example of misplaced learning. Even if we close our eyes to the realities of 
hoplite fighting, there is no logic to the argument. Warfare has its supersti- 
tions, the unshod foot and the flute: is it the same thing to say that Greek 
warfare always took the form it did because of one superstition, the lucky 
right? And that warfare was revolutionized as soon as the superstition was 
discarded? 

True structural analysis coines into play in three papers on aspects of 
"the city"—on the historical development (no. 12), on Plato's Atlantis (no. 
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13), and on Plato’s Statesman (no. 14). The first of these seeks to qualify Lévi- 
Strauss: although the language of primitives may be a quite unconscious 
mediator between nature and culture, there came a moment when the 
Greeks, Heraclitus for example, saw “the distinction between signifier and 
signified” and thus achieved “the decisive ‘denaturation’ of language” (pp. 
250—252). "Land and Sacrifice in the Odyssey" (no. 1) is more faithful to 
the master: Odysseus’ travels mirror the great disjunction between the raw 
and the cooked, or more precisely between the Golden Age or the savage 
state which is either vegetarian or cannibal, and the civilized state which is 
agricultural, domestic, and above all devoted to animal sacrifice. This is a 
paper to be pondered by other structuralists. It would also strike a chord in 
the heart of any ancient or mediaeval allegorist; in those days too sacrifice 
was understood as a glorious metaphor. 

The title piece (no. 5) puts the view, which has become well known, 
that an Athenian ephebe underwent an experience of total disorder, the 
opposite of adult life as personified by the dutiful, four-square hoplite— 
dressed all in black, hunting at night, roaming the mountains that form a 
distant frontier, eschatia. Others have truly remarked that for any period we 
know of this picture is altogether fanciful. Vidal-Naquet has insisted all the 
more, in this revision and elsewhere, on what he takes to be a mythical 
residue, on the champion Melanthus and the hunter Melanion. The com- 
parison of Melanthus and Melanion and the emphasis on light and dark and 
other opposites were learnedly expounded long ago by Usener; the only 
novelty is to associate these things with adolescence and initiation. But it is 
not enough to assert that Melanthus and Melanion, and also Jason and 
Neoptolemus and Paris and Dolon and several others, somehow look and 
act like ephebes. Any of these myths can be plausibly interpreted without 
reference to initiation rites. To be sure, the festival Apaturia is traced back 
to Melanthus, and we happen to know through quite different channels that 
this annual reunion of phratry brothers was an occasion for enrolling 
adolescents. Yet analysis will show beyond a doubt that the connexion 
between Melanthus and the Apaturia is secondary and almost accidental. 

Melanthus “The Dark” is in origin not a dusky ephebe but the eponym 
of Melaenae, a border district known from both literature and inscriptions; 
to justify Athenian control of this disputed area an antonym is also needed, 
Xanthus “The Fair,” together with a combat between Dark and Fair, which 
Dark wins, as one might expect, by trickery. As a further development 
Melanthus and his trickery are made to serve as aetiology for an interesting 
cult nearby, the cult of Dionysus melanaigis or apaténór at Eleutherae. The 
same cult has another aition of a normal type, in which the daughters of 
Eleuther are driven mad; like Xanthus they see a strange apparition, the 
skin of a black he-goat; this object is used in ritual as a fertility charm for 
nubile girls, whence the local epithets of Dionysus, “Black-goatskin” and 
“Trick-man.” 
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All this has nothing to do with the Apaturia. The mythical origin of 
the phratry festival answers to a different preoccupation—Athens’ claim to 
be the starting-point of the Ionian migration. The festival was carried abroad 
by the founding family of Ionia, the Neleids who first came from Pylus to 
Athens and then went from Athens to Ionia; so this family must have 
instituted the festival during their sojourn at Athens. How to account for 
this? Let the family member who first came to Athens be none other than 
Melanthus; let him obtain the kingship by his exploit on the border; and let 
the Apaturia be the festival of “trickery,” a commemoration of his exploit. 
The author of this construction is doubtless Hellanicus, cited in the lexica 
for the story of Melanthus. The district Melaenae, the cult of Dionysus 
melanaigis, the Ionian migration: these are the three ingredients in the story, 
and they leave no room for ephebes. 

In “The Black Hunter revisited,” PCPS 212 (1986) 126—144, Vidal- 
Naquet strides across mountain-tops of generality until at last, on the far 
horizon, he overtakes another great theorist, G. Dumézil. Everyone knows 
of the three functions which Dumézil attributes to Indo-European society— 
sovereignty, war, production. But not everyone remembers that the first 
function, sovereignty, shows a bipartition between order and disorder 
(consider Mitra and Varuna, Numa and Romulus). Now, says Vidal-Naquet, 
it is time to ask whether the same bipartition does not exist in the second 
function too, in war. Hoplite and ephebe, day and night, order and disorder. 


NoEL ROBERTSON 
Brock UNIVERSITY 
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Tell Atij/Tell Gudeda, Humayma, Caesarea Maritima, Carthage, Tempa Cortaglla, Roccagloriosa. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN SOCIETY, Special Issue (1984 no. 3) ed. K.R. Bradley 
PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY, Speclal Issue (1988 no. 3) ed. K.H. Kinzl 
(these can be ordered singly, see form below) 


ORDER FORM: 


ECHOS DU MONDE CLASSIQUE/CLASSICAL VIEWS 
1988 Subscription Rates 


ISSN 0012-9356 


Individual $11.00 (CDN/US) 
Institution $18.00 (CDN/US) 
(includes postage & handling) 


Single orders $7.00 (CDN/US) 
P&H $1.50 Canada, 
$3.00 outside 
ea. $x. 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 
OUTSIDE CANADA PRICES ARE IN US DOLLARS 


MAIL TO: The University of Calgary PRESS, 
Library Tower, 2500 University Dr. N.W., Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4 Canada 
Phone: (403) 220-7578 


PAYMENT: CHEQUE ON CANADIAN BANK, MICRO ENCODED CHEQUE ON US BANK, POSTAL MONEY ORDER, 
OR VISA. 
VisaNo.[ Jf Vf 3E MO JC M Me at MOJE MOJE E IEM JE Mt 40 3t 1 


SIGNATURE:  . EXPIRY DATE: 
(Visaorderinvalid withoutit) Month/Year 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY .— LLL PROVJSTATE 
POSTAL/ZIP CODE —_____. COUNTRY 


PLEASE PHOTOCOPY FOR USE 











Pompeii 
An Architectural History 
L. Richardson, jr 


“An original and substantial contri- 
bution to the field. ...1¢ will be the 
authoritative work in English.” 
—Paul MacKendrick, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 


In the first book of this century 
devoted to Pompeian architec- 

ture and urban development, L. 
Richardson, jr, places Pompeii in 
proper context-—as a keystone in 
the architectural history of antiquity. 


$37.50 until 6/30/88; $49.50 thereafter 


The Ancient Roman City 
John E. Stambaugh 


Exploring Rome as both a physical and social environment, John Stambaugh has 
written a vivid "guidebook into the living past of one of the most emphatically 
urban cities the world has ever known.” The book draws on recent work in 
archaeology and social history and on physical, literary, and documentary sources 
to convey a remarkable sense of the details and texture of daily existence. 


Ancient Society and History 
$30.00 hardcover $12.95 paperback 


Poetry and Its Public 
in Ancient Greece 
From Homer to the Fifth Century 


Bruno Gentili 
translated, with an introduction, by A. Thomas Cole 








"With its wealth of detailed interpretations, valuable discussion of many recently 
published fragments, and broad overview, this book will prove indispensable.” 

— Charles Segal, Princeton University 

Brilliantly applying insights and methodologies from anthropology, literary 
theory, and the social sciences to the study of the archaic lyric, this book, winner 
of Italy's prestigious Viareggio Prize, develops a new picture of the literary 
history of Greece. 

$29.50 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 








Annals of Scholarship 


Metastudies of the Humanities and Social Sciences 


announces a special issue: 
Medieval Culture: Inheritance and Interpretations 
Essays in Honor of Pearl Kibre and W. T. H. Jackson 


Contents include: tributes to, and Volume 4, Number 3: 

discussions of the work of Professors available August 1987. 

Kibre and Jackson; the transmission Issue price, $7.00. 

of classical culture in the Middle Annual subscriptions: 

Ages; the interpretation of medieval institutions, $35.00 

thought and poetry; and developments individuals, $20.00 

in scientific and historical thought foreign air mail, add 

from late antiquity to the post-medieval $1.00 per issue. 

era. Annals of Scholarship, Inc. 
1841 Broadway, Room 1202 
New York NY 10023-7602. 
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The Problem 
of Conflict 
since Aristotle 
Michelle Gellrich 


Michelle Gellrich engages current 
debates about the relationship between 
literature and theory by analyzing 
responses of theorists in the Western 
tradition to tragic conflict. Isolating the 
centrality of conflict in twentieth-century 
definitions of tragedy, Professor Gellrich 
discusses the efforts of modern critics to 
locate in Aristotle's Poetics the origins 
of this focus on agon. The agonistic ele- 
ment, the book argues, first emerges in 
dramatic criticism in nineteenth-century 
Romantic theories of the sublime and, 
more influentially, in Hegel's lectures 
on drama and history. 

**This book presents an essentially 
revisionist view of the idea of dramatic 
conflict in European dramatic criti- 
cism. It is original, thoroughly re- 
searched, and amply documented and 
should he of great interest to anyone 
concerned with the history of Euro- 
pean drama and dramatic theory.” 

— Phillip Damon, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Cloth: $29.50 ISBN 0-691-06738-4 





J.L.ACKRILL 


A New Aristotle Reader 
Edited by J.L. Ackrill 


This reader provides modern, accurate 
translations of the texts necessary for a 
careful study of most aspects of Aris- 
totle's philosophy. In selecting the texts 
J. L. Ackrill has drawn on his broad 
experience of teaching graduate classes, 
and his choice reflects issues of current 
philosophical interest as well as the 
perennial themes. Professor Ackrill 
supplies a valuable guide to the key 
topics covered. The guide gives refer- 
ences to works or passages in the 
reader, an indication of their inter- 
relations, and current bibliography. 
Paper: $13.95 ISBN 0-691-02043-4 
Cloth: $50.00 ISBN 0-691-07317-1 
Not available in the United Kingdom. 
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l| Princeton University Press 


E) 4! WILLIAMST. © PRINCETON, NJ 08540 © (609) 452-4900 
Orders 800-PRS-ISBN (777-4726) 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


Since 1907 THE CLASSICAL WORLD has provided a combination of 
services and features which make the journal an indispensable instru- 
ment for teaching and research in the Classics. It is published six times 
yearly — from September to July. 


Articles 


Volume 82 will contain among others the following articles of 
scholarly and general interest to students of Graeco-Roman 
Culture: 


**Horace's Soracte Ode: Location, Dislocation, and the Reader’’, 
“Servile Behavior in Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae", The Age of 
Marriageability at the Argead Court: 360-317 B.C."', “Toward a 
Semantics of Ancient Conflict: ERIS in the Jliad’’, “Mime: The 
Missing Link in Roman Literary History", ‘The Central Similes 
of Horace’s Cleopatra Ode’’, ‘‘Meter and Emotion in Ovid’s 
Exilic Poetry", ‘‘Cicero and the ‘Gang of Five’ ’’, **Actors and 
Act-Divisions in the Greek Original of Plautus’ Menaechmi" , and 
“Homer and the Life-producing Earth’’. 


CW will offer as well a full survey of audiovisual materials and a 
supplementary survey of currently available annotated Greek and 
Latin texts. 


Reviews 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD specializes in brief and expert 
reviews of new books in all areas of classical antiquity. Volume 
82 will feature approximately 120 such reviews. 





Books Received 


The journal offers extensive and immediate listings of all books re- 
ceived from publishers around the world with complete bibliograph- 
ical information. 


For subscription information, write: 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD 
Department of Classics 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, PA 15282 
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The Jews in the Greek 
Age 
Elias J. Bickerman 


*Bickerman's sovereign com- 
mand of Greek and Jewish 
sources reinforces a bold histori- 
cal imagination in this detailed 
account of the first centuries of 
significant contacts between the 
Jews and the Greeks. We are 
lucky that this work from a 
scholar of immense authority 
has been rescued from oblivion." 
~—G.W. Bowersock 

$30.00 





Epiploke 
Rhythmical Continuity and Poetic 
Structure in Greek Lyric 


Thomas Cole 
This is the first attempt since the 
early 19th century to make a 
decisive break with inherited 
metrical categories and assump- 
tions about Greek verse, allowing 
a clearer view of the development 
of the Greek stanza during the 
time when rhythmical innova- 
tion and experimentation were at 
their height. Loeb Classical 
Monographs $35.00 








Two New British Museum Paperbacks 


Ancient Cyprus 


Veronica Tatton-Brown 


Poised between the major civiliza- 
tions ofthe ancient world — Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, and Persia in 
the east, Egypt to the south, and 
Greece and Rome in the west — 
Cyprus developed a distinctive 
culture. This concise survey ofthe 
art and culture of ancient Cyprus 
covers the time of the first settlers 
to the end of the Roman period. 
New discoveries from recent ar- 
chaeology provide a fascinating 
context for the many illustrations, 
derived largely from the outstand- 
ing collection of Cypriot antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum. 
$8.95 paper 





arvard University Press 
79 Garden St. Cambridge, MA 02138 


Byzauuum 


Rowena Loverance 


The earthly empire of Byzantium 
— Christian in religion and Hel- 
lenicin culture — was seen asare- 
flection of God's empire in heaven, 
andthis ideology was reflected in 
politics, religion, and art. In this 
introduction to the history of Byan- 
tium from the fourth to the 
fourteenth centuries, Rowena 
Loverance draws on the British 
Museum's extremely rich collec- 
tions — including spectacular Byz- 
antine silver, ivories, jewelry, and 
icons, as well as pieces from the 
empire's Persian and German 
neighbors. 

$8.95 paper 
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HELIOS 


A Journal Devoted to Critical and 
Methodological Studies of Classical Culture, 
Literature, and Society 


Edited by Steven M. Oberhelman 


Helios publishes articles and in-depth reviews of books on topics in literary 
criticism, comparative literature, women in antiquity, and the social and cultural 
history of the Greco-Roman world. The articles reflect a diverse range of 
contemporary critical methodologies, such as anthropological, deconstructive, 
feminist, reader-response, and sociological. Books that exemplify innovative 
approaches to ancient culture are treated thoroughly in long reviews and review 
articles. Helios is issued in two numbers (winter and spring) per volume. 


Forthcoming in Helios: 

Adelle Scafuro, “Contemporary Approaches to Roman Women” 

Sheila Murnaghan, “How a Woman Can Be More Like a Man: The Dialogue 
between Ischomachus and his Wife in Xenophon’s Oeconomicus” 

Pietro Pucci, “The Drama of Language: The Oresteia” 

A special issue honoring René Girard 

Reviews of Simon Goldhill’s Reading Greek Tragedy and Charles Segal’s 
Interpreting Greek Tragedy: Myth, Poetry, Text. 


Please enter my subscription for Helios beginning with volume 15 (winter 1988). 


$10.00, individual $18.00, institutions 
(foreign add $3.00) (foreign add $4.00) 


My check or money order drawn on a U.S. bank is enclosed. 


Charge my VISA... MASTERCARD. Exp. date. 


Acct. # 
(For MASTERCARD include Interbank #) 





Signature 
Name 
Address 
City. 


Country. 





Send order to: 3h Texas Tecnu UNIVERSITY PRESS 
UP Lubbock, TX 79409-1037 USA 
(800) 832-4042 (toll free) 











Journey into a 
glorious past with 


Biblical 






Biblical Archaeologist takes readers on an 
exciting journey back through thousands of years of 
history to the very beginnings of Western civiliza- 
tion. Its articles illuminate Old and New Testament 
scriptures and history, interpret the meaning of ar- 
chaeological finds, and trace the evolution of West- 
ern culture and traditions. 









Published in March, June, September, and December 
by the Johns Hopkins University Press 
for the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Vol. 51 (1988) 
Eric M. Meyers, Editor 








Subscription rates: $18/year, individual; $25/year, institution. Pre- 
payment required. Maryland residents add 5% sales tax. Subscribers 
in Canada and Mexico, add $ 2.50 postage; outside North America, 
add $6.00 airfreight. Payment must be drawn ona U.S. bank or made 
by international money order. Send check , money order , or complete 
Visa or MasterCard information (account number, expiration date, 
and signature), to: The Johns Hopkins University Press, Journals 
Publishing Division, 701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, 

MD 21211-2190. Telephone (301) 338-6988. EA8 
























sociological 
abstracts 
DELIVERS: 


[A^ dependable online and print reference service. 





[A Time saving access to and comprehensive coverage E 
: of 1,600 of the world’s serials in sociology and i 
related disciplines. 


Zi IRPS — a complete bibliography of book reviews 
from the English and non-English language journals 
sa abstracts, as well as detailed book abstracts. 


lA Social Planning/Policy & Development Abstracts 
(SOPODA] covering applied sociology and the 
social problems-oriented literature. 





sociofile — presenting abstracts of the serial 
literature added to the se database since 1974 
and recent dissertation citations, on a CD-ROM 
with SilverPlatter's user-friendly software. 








lA An online training program tailored to the needs ZA 

of sociologists and social science researchers. ps 

A 

& 

sociological abstracts, inc. E: 

P.O. Box 22206 ES 

Son Diego, CA 92122 U.S.A. SH 

(619) 565-6603 D 
ES 


